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PREFATORY NOTE. 


I N a recent “ Memoir of Elizabeth Rarrett Browning,” by 
John H. Ingr.uii, it is ob'crved that “buch essays on 
her personal history as have appeared, eitiier in England 
or elsewhere, are replete witli mistakes or misstatements/ 
For these he propo''es to subsmut'* "a correct if short 
memoir:” but, kindly and appieciative ns may be Mr. 
Ingram’s performance, there occur not a few passages in 
It equally “ mistaken and misstated.” 

I. “Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Edward Moulton 
Barrett, was born in Loiulon on the 4th of March, 1809.” 
Elizabeth w’as born, March 6, 1806, at C'oxlioe Hall, county 
of Durham, the residence of her father. “ B>eforc she was 
eleven she composed an epic on ' Marathon/ ” She was 
then fourteen. 

2. “It is said that Mr. Barrett w.is a ni.in of intellect 
and culture, and therefore .iba* to direct Ins daughter’s 
education; but be that so or n<>t. lie obtained for her the 
tutorial assistance of the well-known Cheek scholar Hugh 
Stuart Boyd . . . who was also a writer of fiuent verse : 
and his influence and instruction doubtless confirmed Miss 

* The entry in tlie Parl.>h Register of Ke'loe Church is as fol- 
lows 

Elizabeth Barrett Moulton B.irrctt, daughter ami first child of 
Edward Bairett Moulton Barrett, of Coxhoe Hail, native of St. 
J'.mrT/s, Jamaica, by Mary, late Claike, native of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, was born, March 6ih, 1806, and bapti?ed loih of February, 
180S. 
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Barrett in her poetical aspirations.” Mr. Boyd, early de- 
prived of sight from over-study, resided at Malvern, and 
cared for little else than Greek literature, especially that 
of the “Fathers.” He was about or over fifty, stooped 
a good deal, and was nearly bald. His daily habit was 
to sit for hours before a table, treating it as a piano 
with his fingers, and reciting Greek— -his memory for 
which was such that, on a folio column of his favourite 
St. Gregory being read to him, he would repeat it without 
missing a syllable. Filizabeth, then residing in Hereford- 
shire, visited him frequently, partly from lier own love 
of Greek, and i^aitly from a desire for the congenial 
society of one to whom her attendance might bg helpful. 
There was nothing in the least “tutorial” in this relation 
— merely the natural finjling of a girl for a blind and dis- 
abled scholar in whose pursuits she took interest. Fler 
knowledge of Greek was originally due to a preference 
for sharing with her brother Edward in the instruction 
of his Scottish tutor Mr. M‘Swiney rather than in that 
of her own governess Mrs. Orme : and at such lessons 
she constantly assisted until her brother’s departure for 
the Charter liouse- W'here he had Thackeray for a school- 
fellow. In point of fact, she was self-taught in almost 
every respect. Mr, Boyd was no writer of “fluent verse,” 
though he published an unimportant volume, and the lite- 
rary sympathies of the friends were exclusively bestowed 
on Greek. 

3. “ Edward, the eldest of the family,” was Elizabeth’s 
younger by nearly two years. Fie and his companions 
perished, not “just off Teignmeuth,” but in Babbicombe 
Bay. The bodies drifted up channel, and were recovered 
three days after. 

4. ' * Her father’s fortune was considerably augmented by 
his accession to the property of his only brother Richard, 
for many years Speaker of the House of Assembly at 
Jamaica.” Mr. Edward Moulton, by the will of his grand- 
father, was directed to affix the name of Barrett to that of 
Moulton, upon succeedinc to the estates in Jamaica. Richard 
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was his cousin, and by his death Mr. Barrett did not acquire 
a fihiliing. His only brother was Samuel, sometime M.P, 
for Richmond. He had also a .sister who died young, the 
full-length poi trait of whom by Sir I'liomas Lawrence (the 
first exhibited by tliat painter) is in the possession of Octavius 
Moulton- Bairott at Westover, near Calbourne, in the Isle of 
Wight. With respect to the “semi-tropical taste” of Mr. 
Barrett, so characteiised in the “ Memoir,” it may be men- 
ti(jned that, on the eaily death of his father, he was brought 
from Jamaica to England when a \eiy young child, as a 
ward of the lati^ Chief Baron Lord Abinger, then Mr. 
Scarlett, whom he freiiuently accompanied in his post-chaise 
when on Circuit. He was sent to Hanow', but received 
there so* savage a punishment for a supposed offence 
(“burning the toast”) by the youth whose “fag” he had 
become, that he was wathdrawn from the school by his 
mother, and the delinquent was expelled. At the age of 
sixteen he was .sent by .Mr. .Scarlett to Cambridge, and 
thence, for an eaily marriage, went to Northumberland. 
.Mter purehnsing the estate in Herefordshire, he gave himself 
up assiduously to the usual tluties and occupations of a 
country gentleman,— farmed hugely, was an active magis- 
trate, became for a year Higli Sheriff, and in all county 
contests busied lumself as a Liberal. He had a fine taste 
for landscape-gat demng, planted consideiably, loved trees 
— almost as much as hi^j friend, the eaily correspondent 
of his daughter, Sii INedale Biice — and for ilieir sake dis- 
continued keeping deer in the park. 

Many other particulars concerning other people, in other 
“ Biographical Memoirs w'hich have appeared in JCngland 
or elsewhere” for some years past, are similarly “ mistaken 
and misstat>-’d . ” but they seem beiter left without notice by 
anybody. 

R. B. 

99 De Veke Gakdkns, W. 

December 10, 181:7 
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TO MY FATHER. 

TIT HEN your eyes fall upon this page of dedication, and 
^ y6u start to see to whom it is inscribed, your first 
thought will be of the time far off when 1 was a child and 
wrote verses, and when 1 dedicated them to you who w'ere 
my public and my critic. Of all that such a recollection 
implies of saddest and sweetest to both of us, it would 
become neither of us to speak before the world ; nor would 
it be possible for us to speak of it to one another, with voices 
that did not falter. Enough, that what is in my heart when 
1 write thus, w ill be fully known to yours. 


And my desire is that you, who are a witness how if this 
art of poetry had been a less earnest object to me, it must 
have fallen from exhausted hands before this day, — that 
you, who have shared with me in things bitter and sweet, 
softening or enhancing them, every day, — that you, who 
hold with me over all sense of loss and transiency, one hope 
by one Name, —may accept from me the inscription of these 
volumes, the exponents of a few years of an existence which 
has been sustained and comforted by you as well as given. 
Somew'hat more faint hearted than 1 used to be, it is my 
fancy thus to seem to return to a visible personal depend- 
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ence on you, as if indtied I were a child again ; to con|ure 
your beloved image between myself and the public, so as to 
be sure of one smile, — and to satisfy my heart while I sanctify 
my ambition, by associating with the great pursuit of my 
life, its tenderest and holiest affection. — Your 


London, 50 Wimpole Street 
1844. 


E. B. a 



PREFACE, 


T UP"], collection licrc offered to the public, consists of 
Poems which h.wc been written in the interim between 
the [Period of the publication of my “Seraphim” and the 
present ; variously coloured, or perhaps shadowed, by the 
life of which tliey arc the natural expression, — and, with the 
exception of a few contributions to English or American 
periodicals, are printed now for the first lime. 

As the first poem of this collection, the “ Drama of Exile," 
is the longest and most important work (to me I) which I ever 
trusted into the current of publication, I may be pardoned 
for entreating the reader's attention to the fact, that I decided 
on publishing it after considerable hesitation and doubt. 
The subject of the Drama rather fa'^tened on me than w as 
chosen ; and the form, approaching the model of the (Ireok 
tragedy, shaped itself under my hand, rather by force of 
pleasure than of design. Bnl when the excitement of com- 
position had subsided, I felt afraid of my position. My 
subject was the new and strange experience of the fallen 
humanity, as it went forth from I\aradi'>e into the wilderness ; 
with a peculiar reference to Eve’s allotted grief, which, con- 
sidering that self-sacrifice belonged to her womanhood, and 
the consciousness of originating the I'all to her offence, — 
appeared to me imperfectly apprehended hitherto, and more 
expressible by a woman than a man. There was room, at 
least, for lyrical emotion in those first steps into the wilder- 
ness, —in that first .scn.se of desolation after wrath, — in that 
first audible gathering of the recriminating “ groan of the 
whole creation," — in that first darkening of the hills from 
the recoiling feet of angels,— and in that first silence of the 
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voice of God. And I took i)leasure in driving in, like a 
pile, stroke upon stroke, the Idea of Kxilk, — admitting 
Lucifer as an extreme Adam, to represent the ultimate ten- 
dencies of sin and loss, — that it might be strong to bear up 
the contrary Idea of the Heavenly love and purity. But 
when all was done, I felt afraid, as I said before, of my 
position. I had promised my own prudence to shut close 
the gates of Eden between Milton and myself, so that none 
might say I dared to walk in his footsteps. He should be 
within, I thought, with his Atlam and Eve unfallen or falling, 
— and I, without, with my Kxii.ks, — / also an exile! It 
would not do. The ‘iubject, and his glory covering it, swept 
through the gates, and I stood full in it, against rny will, 
and contrary’ to nty vqw, — till I ‘-hrank back fearing, almost 
desponding ; hesitating to venture even a passing association 
with our great poet before the face of the public. Whether 
at last I took courage for the venture, by a sudden revival ot 
that love of manuscript which .should be clas.setl by moral 
philosophers among the natural afteclions, or by the en- 
couraging voice of a dear friend, it is not interesting to the 
reader to inquire. Neither could the fact affect the question ; 
since I bear, of cour-c, my own responsibilities. For the 
rest, Milton is too high, and 1 am too low, to render it 
necessary for me to disjivovv any rash emulation of his divine 
faculty on his own ground ; while enough individuality will 
be granted, I hope, to my poem, to rescue me fiom that 
imputation of plagiarism which .should be loo servile a thing 
for every sincere thinker. After all, and at the worst, I have 
only attempted, in respect to Milton, what the. Greek dra- 
matists achieved lawfully in respect to Homer. They con- 
structed dramas on Trojan ground ; they raised on the 
bujikin and even clasped with the sock, the feet of Homeric 
heroes ; yet they neither imitated their Homer noremascnlated 
him. The Agamemnon of A*>chylus, who died in the bath, 
did no harm to, nor suffered any harm from, the Agamemnon 
of Homer, who bearded Achille.s. To this analogy — the 
more favourable to me from the obvious exception in it, that 
Homer’s subject was his own possibly by creation,- whereas 
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Milton's was bis own by illustration only, — I appeal. To 
this analogy to this comparison, be it understood — I 
appeal. For the analogy of the stronger may apply to the 
we.iker ; and the reader may have patience with the weakest 
while she suggests the application. 

On a graver point I must take leave to touch, in further 
reference to iny dramatic poem. 'I'lie divine Saviour is 
represented in vision tow’ards the close, speaking and trans- 
figured ; and it has been hinted to me tliat the introduction 
may give offence in ciuarters where I should be most reluc- 
tant to give any. A reproach of the same class, relating to 
the frequent recurrence of a Gn^at Name in my pages, has 
already filled me with regret. How' shall I answer these 
things? l^rankly, in any case. When the old mysteries 
represented the Holiest Being in a ludc familiar fashion, 
and the people gazed on, with t’ne faith of children in their 
earnest eyes, the critics of a succeeding age, who rejoiced 
in Congreve, cried out, ‘‘ Profane,” Y«.t Andreini’s mystery 
.suggested Milton's epic; and Milton, the most reverent of 
poets, doubting whether to throw his work into the epic 
form or the dramatic, left, on the latter basis, a rough 
ground-plan, in which his intention of introducing the 
“Heavenly Love” among the persons of his drama, is 
extant to the present day. But the tendency of the present 
day is to sunder the daily life from the spiritual creed, — to 
separate the worshipping from the acting man,— and by no 
means to “ h\c by faith.” There is a feeling abroad which 
appears to me (I say it with deference) neaicr to superstition 
than to religion, that there should be no touching of holy 
vessels except by consecrated fingers, nor any naming of 
holy names except in consecrated places. As if life were 
not a continual sacrament to man, since Christ brake the 
daily bread of it in His hands ! As if the name of God did 
not build a church, by the very naming of it ! As if the 
word God were not, everywhere in His creation, and at 
every moment in His eternity, an appropriate word ! As if 
it could be uttered unfitly, if devoutly 1 I appeal on these 
points, which I will not argue, from the conventions of the 
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Christian to his devout heart ; and I bescecli him generously 
to believe of me, that I have done that in reverence, from 
which, through reverence, he might have abstained ; and 
that where he might have been driven to silence by the 
principle of adoration, I, by the very same principle, have 
been hurried into speech. 

It should have been observed in another place, — the fact, 
however, bt*ing sufficiently obvious throughout the drama, 
— that the time is from the evening into the night. If it 
should be objected that I have lengthened my twilight too 
much for the east, 1 might hasten to answer that we know 
nothing of the length of mornings or evenings before the 
Flood, and that 1 cannot, for my own part, believe in an 
Eden without the longest of purple twilights. The evening, 
of Genesis, signifies a “ mingling,’* and approaches the 
meaning of our “ twilight" analytically. Apart from which 
considerations, my “exiles" are surrounded, in the scene 
described, by supernatural appearances ; and the shadows 
that approach them, are not only of the night. 

The next longest poem to the “Drama of Exile" in the 
collection, is the “Vision of Poets," in which I have en- 
deavoured to indicate the necessary relations of genius to 
suffering and self-sacrifice. In the eyes of the living genera- 
tion, the poet is at once a richer and poorer man than he 
used to be ; he wears better broadcloth, but speaks no more 
oracles ; and the evil of this social incrustation over a great 
idea, is eating deeper and more fatally into our literature, 
than either readers or writers may apprehend fully. I have 
attempted to express in this poem my view of the misfion 
of the poet, of the self-abnegation implied in it, of the great 
work involved in it, of the duty and glory of what Balzac 
has beautifully and truly called “ la patience ang<51ique du 
g^nie;”and of the obvious truth, above iill, that if know- 
ledge is power, suffering should be acceptable as a part of 
knowledge. It is enough to say of the other poems, that 
scarcely one of them is un.imbitious of an object and a 
significance. 

Since my “Seraphim" was received by the jiublic with 
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more kindness than us writer had counted on, I dare not 
rely on having put away the faults with which that volume 
abounded and was mildly reproached. Something indeed 
I may hope to have retrieved, because some progress in mind 
and in art every active thinker and honest v\riter must con- 
sciously or unconsciously make, w ith the progress of existence 
and experience ; and, in some sort — since “ we learn in suf- 
fering what we teach in song/’— my songs mnv he filter to 
teach, lint if it were not presumptuous language on the 
lips of one to whom life is more than usually uncertain, my 
favourite wish for this work would b”, that it be receued 
by the public as a step in the right track, towards a future 
indication, of more value and acceptability, I ^ould fain 
do better, — and I feel as if I might do better: I aspire to 
do better. It is no new form of the nympholejisy of poetry, 
that my ideal should fly befon* iiu' - and if I cry out loo 
hopefully at sight of the white vesture receding between the 
cypresses, let me be blamed gently if jiisth. In any case, 
while my poems are full of faults,— as 1 go forward to my 
critics and confess, — they have my heart and hfi' in them, — 
they are not empty shells. If it must be .said of me tliat I 
have contributed immemorablc verses to the many rejected 
by the age, it cannot at least be s.^id that I haNo done so in 
a light and irres]X>nsiblc spirit, roclry has been as serious 
a thing to me as life itself ; and life lias Ixen a \ery serious 
thing : there has been no pla>ing at skittles for me in either. 
I never mistook pleasure for the final cause of poetry; nor 
leisure, for the hour of the poet. I have done my work, 
so far, as work, — not as mere hand and head work, apart 
from the jicrsonal being,— but as the conipletest expression 
of that being, to wdiich I could attain, — and as work I offer 
it to the public,— feeling its shortcomings more deeply than 
any of my readers, because measured from the height of my 
aspiration,— but feeling also that the reverence and sincerity 
with which the work was done, should give it some protection 
with the reverent and sincere. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

PREFIXED TO EDITION OF COLLECTED WORKS 
PUBLISHED IN 1 856. 

This edition, including my earlier and later writings, I 
have endeavoured to render as little unworthy as possible 
of the indulgence of the public. Several poems I would 
willingly have withdrawn, if it >vere not almost impossible 
to extricate what has been once caught and involved in the 
machinery of the press. The alternative is a request to the 
generous reader that he may use the weakness of those 
earlier verses, which no subsequent revision has succeeded 
in strengthening, less as a reproach to the writer, than as a 
means of marking some progress in her other attempts. 


London, 1856. 


E. B. B. 
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A DRAMA OF EXILE. 


Scene. — The outer side of the gate of Eden shut fast with 
cloudy from the depth of which revolves a sword of fire 
selfmtived. Adam and Eve arc seen in the distance 
flying along the glare. 

Lucifer, alone 

Rejoic e in the clclts of Gehenna, 

My exiled, my host I 
Evirth has exiles .is hopeless as w hen a 
Heaven’s empire was lost. 

Through the seams of her shaken foundations. 

Smoke up in great joy ! 

With the smoke of your fierce exultations 
Deform and destroy ! 

Smoke up with your lurid ie\enges. 

And darken the face 

Of the wiute heavens and taunt them with cliangps 
From gloiy and grace. 

We, in falling, while destiny st^angle^, 

Full down with us all. 

Let them look to the rest of their angels ! 

Who'.s safe from a fail ^ 

He saves not. Wiiere’s Adam? C an [lardon 
Rcquicken that sod ? 

Unkinged is the King of the Garden, 

The image of God. 
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Other exiles are cast out of Eden, — 

More curse has been hurled : 

Come up, O my locusts, and feed in 
The green of the world 1 
Come up ! we have conqueretl by evil ; 

Good reigns not alone : 

/ prevail now, and, angel or devil, 

Inherit a throne. 

[/« sudden apparition a ivatih of innumerable Angels, 
rank above rank, slopes up from around the ^ate to 
the zenith. The Angel Gabriel de>cendi^. 

Lucifer. Hail, Gabriel, the keeper of the gate I 
Now that the fruit is plucked, prince Gabriel, 

I hold that Eden is impregnable 
U nder thy keeping. 

Gabriel, Angel of the sin, 

Such as thou standest, — pale in the drear light 
Which rounds the rebel’s work with Maker’s WTath, — 

Thou shalt be an Idea to all -iouls, 

A monumental melancholy gloom 

Seen down all ages, w hence to mark despair 

And measure out tlu‘ distances from gootl. 

Go from us straightw'ay ! 

Lucifer. Wherefore? 

Gabriel. Lucifer, 

Thy last step in this place trod sorrow up. 

Recoil Ixifore that sorrow, if not this sword. 

Lucifer. Angels are in the world — wherefore not I i 
Exiles are in the world — wherefore not I ? 

The cursed are in the world — wherefore not I ? 

Gabriel. Depart ! 

Lucifer. And where's the logic of ‘ depart ’ ? 

Our lady Eve had half been satisfied 
To obey her Maker, if I had not learnt 
To fix my postulate better. Dost thou dream 
Of guarding some monopoly in heaven 
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Instead of earth? Why, I can dream with thee 
To the length of thy wings. 

Gabriel. I do not diearn. 

This is not heaven, even in a dream, nor earth, 

As earth was once, first breathed among the stan*, 
Articulate glory from the mouth divine, 

To which the myriad spheres thrilled audibly, 
Touelicd like a lute-string, and tlu* son^ of God 
Said Amen, singing it. I know tliat this 
Is earth not new created but new cursecl — 

This, Eden’s gate not opened but built up 
With a final cloud of sun^'Ct. I )o I dream ? 

Alas, not so*! this is the Eden lost 
By Lucifer t!ie ser(ient ; this the suonl 
('Fliis sword alive with justice aud with fire) 

That smote ujion the JoieliCiid, l.ueiier 
'fho angd. Wherefon*, angel, go— depart ! 
Enough la sinned and cuffeied. 

Lucifer. By no means. 

Here's a bravo earth to sin and .suffer on : 

It holds fast still ~U cracks not under curse ; 

It holds like mine immortal. Presently 
We ll sow it tinck enough with graves as gre<*n 
Or greener certes. than its know ledge- tree. 

We’ll have the cypress for the tree of life, 

More eminent for •^hadow' : for the rest. 

We'll build it dark with towns and pyramids, 

And templt's, if it please you : — we’ll have feasts 
And funerals also, nierrymakes and wars, 

Till blood and wine shall mix and run along 
Right o’er the edges. And. good (3abr}el, 

(Ye like that word in heaven) / too have strength — 
Strength to behold Him and not worsliip Him, 
Strength to fall from Him and not cry on Him, 
Strength to lx? in the universe and yet 
Neither God nor His servant. The red sign 
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Burnt on my forehead, which you taunt me with. 

Is God’s sign that its bows not unto God, 

The potter’s mark upon his work, to show 
It rings well to the striker. I anti the earth 
Can bear more curse, 

Gabriel, O miserable earth, 

0 ruined angel ! 

Lucifer. Well, and if it be ! 

1 CHOSE this ruin ; I elected it 

Of my will, not of service. What I tlo, 

I do volitient, not oliedient. 

And overtop thy crown with my despair. 

My sorrow crowns me. Get tliee back to ht*aven, 

And leave me to the earth, which is mine own 
In virtue of her ruin, as 1 hers 
In virtue of my revolt ! turn thou from both 
That bright, impassive, passive angelhood, 

And spare to read us backward any more 
Of the s|x*nt hallelujahs ! 

Gabriel. Spirit of scorn, 

I might say, of umeason ! 1 might say, 

That w'ho despairs, acts ; that who acts, connives 
With God’s relations set in lime and space ; 

I'hat who elects, assumes a somctliing good 
Which God made possible ; that w’ho lives, obeys 
The law' of a Life-maker . . . 

l.ucifer. Let it pass ! 

No more, thou Gabriel 1 What if 1 stand up 
And stnke ray brow' against the crystalline 
Roofing the creatures, — shall I say, for that, 

My stature is too high for me to stand, — 

Henceforward 1 must sit ? Sit thou I 

Gabriel. I kneel. 

Lucifer. A heavenly answ'er. Get thee to thy heaven, 
And leave my earth to me ! 

Gabriel, 'bhrough heaven and earth 
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God’s will moves freely, and 1 follow it, 

As colour follows light. He overflows 
The firmamental walls with deity, 

7'herefore with love ; liis lightnings go abroad, 

His pity may do so, His angels must, 

Whene’er He gives them charges. 

Lucifer. Venly, 

I and my demons, who aie spirits of scorn. 

Might hold this charge of standing with a sword 
'Twixt man and his inheritance, as well 
As the benigncst angel of you all. 

Gabriel, 'riiou speakest in the shadow of thy change. 
If thou hadsft gazed upon the face of Goa 
This morning for a moment, thou hadsl known 
That only pity filly can chastise, 

Hate but avenges. 

Lucifer. As it is, I know 

Something of pity. ^Vhen I reeled in heaven, 

And my sword grew’ too heavy for my grasp, 

Stabbing through matter, which it could not pierce 
So much as the fust shell of, — toward the throne , 
When T fell back, down,-- staring upas 1 fell, — 

The lightnings iiolding open my scathed lids, 

And that thought of the infinite of tiod, 

Hurled after to precipitate descent ; 

When countless angel faces stfil and stern 
Pressed out upon me from the le\el heavens 
Adown llie ab>smal space‘s, and 1 fell 
Trampled down by your stillnei>s, and struck blind 
By the siglit within your eyes, -'tw’as then 1 knew 
How' ye could pity, my kind angelhood ! 

Gabriel, Alas, discn)wned one, by the truth m me 
Which God keeps in me, I would give away 
All— -save that truth and His love keeping it, — 

To lead thee home again into the light, 

And hear thy voice chant with the morning stars, 
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When their rays tremble round them with much song 
Sung in more gladness I 

Lucifer, Sing, my morning star ! 

Last beautiful, last heavenly, that 1 lov(‘d ! 

If I could drench thy golden locks with tears, 

What were it to this angel ? 

Gabriel. What love is. 

And now I have named God. 

Lucifer. Yet, Gabriel, 

By the lie in me which I keep myself, 

Thou’rt a false swearer. Were it otherwise, 

What dost thou here, vouchsafing tender thoughts 
To that earth-angel or earth-demon —W'hich, * 

Thou and I have not solved the problem yet 
Enough to argue, — that fallen Adam there, — 

That red-clay and a breath, — who must, forsooth, 

Live in a new apocalypse of sense, 

With beauty and music waving in his trees 
And running in his rivers, to make glad 
His soul made perfect ?— is it not for hope, 

A hope within thee deeper than tliy truth. 

Of finally conducting him and his 

To fill the vacant thrones of me and mine, 

Which affront heaven with their vacuity ? 

Gabriel. Angel, there arc no vacant thrones in heaven 
To suit thy empty words. Glory and life 
Fulfil their own depletions ; and if God 
Sighed you far from Him, His next breath drew in 
A compensative splendour up the vast, 

Flushing the starry arteries. 

Lucifer. With a change 1 

So, let the vacant thrones and gardens too 
Fill as may please you ! — and be pitiful, 

As ye translate that word, to the dethroned 
And exiled, man or angel. The fact stands. 

That I, the rebel, the cast out and down, 
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Am here and will not gfo ; while there, along 
The light to which ye flash the desert out, 

Plies your adopted Adam, your red-clay 
In two kinds, both being flawed. Why, what is this? 
Whose work is this ? Whose hand was in the work ? 
Against whose hand ? In this last strife, methinks, 

I am not a fallen angel ! 

Gabriel. Dost thou know 

Aught of those exiles? 

Lucifer. Ay : I know they have fled 

Silent all day along the wilderness : 

I know they wear, for burden on their backs, 

The though! of a shut gate of Paradise, 

And faces of the marshalled cherubim 
Shining against, not for them ; and I know 
They dare not look in one another’s face, — 

As if each were a cherub ! 

Gabriel. Dost thou know 

Aught of their future ? 

Lucifer. Only as much as this ; 

That evil will increase and multiply 
Without a Ixjnediction. 

Gabriel. Nothing more? 

Lucifer. Why so the angels taunt ! What should be 
more ? 

Gabriel. God is more. 

Lucifer. Proving what ? 

Gabriel. That He is God, 

And capable of saving. Lucifer, 

I charge thee by the solitude He kept 
Ere He created, — leave the earth to God 1 

Lucifer, My foot is on the earth, firm as my sin. 

Gabriel. I charge thee by the memory of heaven 
Ere any sin was done, — ^leave earth to God ! 

Lucifer. My sin is on the earth, to reign thereon. 

Gabriel. I charge thee by the choral song we sang, 
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When up against tlie white shore of our feet, 

The depths of the creation swelled and brake, — 

And the new worlds, the beaded foam and flower 
Of all that coil, roared outward into space 
On thunder-edges, — leave the earth to God ! 

Lucifer, My woe is on the earth, to curse thereby. 
Gabriel. I charge thee by that mournful Morning Star 
Which trembles . . 

Lucifer. Enough spoken. As the pine 

In norland forest, drops its weight of .snows 
By a night’s growth, so, growing tow'ard my ends 
I drop thy counsels. Farewell, Gabriel ! 

Watch out thy service ; I achieve my will. 

And peradventiire in the after years, 

When thoughtful men shall bend their spacious brows 
Upon the storm and strife seen everywhere 
To ruffle their smooth manhood and break up 
With lurid lights of intermittent hope 
Their human fear and wrong,— they may discern 
The heart of a lost angel in the earth. 

CHORUS OF KDKN SPIRITS, 

{Chanting from Paradise, while Adam and Eve jly across 
the Sword-glare.) 

Harken, oh harken ! let your souls behind you 
'rurn, gently moved ! 

Our voices feel along the Dread to find you, 

O lost, beloved I 

Through the thick-shielded and strong-marshalled 
angels, 

They press and pierce : 

Our requiems follow fast on our evangels, — 

Voice throbs in verse. 

We are but orphaned spirits left in Eden 
A time ago ; 
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God gave us golden cups, and we were bidden 
I'o feed you so. 

liut now our right hand hath no cup remaining. 
No work to do, 

The mystic hydromel is spilt, and stainhig 
The whole earth through. 

Most ineradicable stains, for showing 
{Not interfused !) 

That brighter colours were the world’s foregoing, 
'I'han shall be used. 

Harken, oh harken ! ye shall harken surely 
For years and years, 

The noise beside you. dripping coldly, purely, 

Of s pints’ tears. 

The yearning to a beautiful denied you, 

Shall strain your poiver.s. 

Ideal sweetnesses shall over-glide you, 

Resumed from ours. 

In all your music, our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross , 

And all good gifts shall mind you of diviner, 
With sense of loss. 

We shall be near you in your poet-languors 
Anti wild e.xtrenies, 

What time ye vex the desert with vam angers. 

Or mock w ith dreams. 

And when upon you, weary after roaming, 
Death’s seal is put. 

By the foregone ye shall discern the coming, 
Through eyelids shut. 

Saints of ih€ trees. 

Hark ! the Eden trees are stirring, 

Soft and solemn in your hearing ! 

Oak and linden, palm and fir, 

Tamarisk and juniper, 

Each still throbbing in vibration 
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Since that crowning of creation 
When the God-breath spake abroad, 

Let us make man like to God ! 

And the pine stood quivering 
As the awful word w'ent by, 

Like a vibrant music-string 
Stretched from mountain -[>eak to sky*, 

And the platan did expand 
Slow and gradual, branch and liead : 

And the cedar’s strong black shade 
Fluttered brokenly and grand : 

Grove and wood were swept aslant 
In emotion jubilant. 

Voice of the same, but softer. 

Which divine impulsion cleaves 
In dim movements to tlie leaves 
Drop! and lifted, dropt and lifted 
In the sunlight greenly sifted, — 

In the sunlight and the moonlight 
Greenly sifted through the trees. 

Ever wave the Eden trees 
In the nightlight and the noonlight. 

With a ruffling of green branches 
Shaded off to resonances, 

Never stirred by rain or breeze. 

Fare ye well, farewell ! 

The .sylvan sounds, no longer audible, 

Expire at Eden’s door. 

Each footstep of your treading 
Treads out some murmur which ye heard before. 
Farewell ! the trees of Eden 
Ye shall hear neverniore. 

River-Spirits. 

Hark ! the flow of the four rivers— 

H^k the flow 1 
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How the silence round you shivers, 

While our voices through it go. 

Cold and clear. 

^ softer voice. 

Think a little, while ye hear, 

Of the banks 

Wliere the willows and the deer 
Crowd in intermingled ranks, 

As if all would drink at once 
W'here the living water runs ! — 

Of the fishes’ golden edges 
^ Flashing in and out the sedges ; 

Of the swans on silver thrones, 

Floating down the winding streams 
With impassive eyes turned shoreward, 

And a chant of undertones, — 

And the lotos leaning forward 
To help them into dreams ! 

Fare ye well, farewell ! 

The river-sounds, no longer audible, 

ICxpire at Eden's door. 

Each footstep of your treading 
Treads out some murmur which ye heard before. 
Farewell ! the streams of Eden 
Ye shall hear nevermore. 

Bird-SpiHt. 

I am the nc.ircst nightingale 

Tliat singeth in Eden after you ; 

And I am singing loud and true. 

And sweet,— I do not fail. 

I sit upon a cypress bough, 

Close to the gate, and 1 fling my song 
Over the gate and through the mail 
Of the warden angels marshalled strong, — 

Over the gate and after you. 
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And the warden angds let it pass, 

Because the poor brown bird, alas, 

Sings in the garden, sweet and true. 

And I build my song of high pure notes, 

Note over note, height over height. 

Till I strike the arch of the Infinite, 

And I bridge abysmal agonies 

With strong, clear calms of harmonies, — 

And something abides, and something fioats, 

In the song which I sing after you. 

Fare \e well, farewell ! 

The creature-sounds, no longer audible, 

E.vpire at Eden’s door. 

Each footstep of your treading 
Treads out some cadence which ye heard before 
Farewell ! the birds of Eden 
Ye sliall hear nevermore. 
i'lemer-Spiri ts. 

We linger, we linger, 

The la-rt of the throng, 

Like the tones of a singer 
Who loves his ow n song. 

W’e are spirit-aromas 
Of blossom and bloom. 

We call your thoughts home, — 

Ye breathe our perfume, — 

To the amarantli's splendour 
Afire on the slopes ; 

To the lily-bells tender. 

And grey heliotropes ; 

To the poppy-plains keeping 
Such dream-breath and blee 
That the angels there stepping 
Grew whiter to see : 

To the nook, set with moly, 

Ye jested one day in. 
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Till your smile waxed too holy, 

And left your lips prayin^ : 

To the rose in the bovver-place, 

That dripped o’er you sleeping ; 

1 o the aspliodel flower-place, 

Ve walked ankle-dccp in, 

W’e pluck at your raiment, 

We stroke down your hair, 

W’e faint in our lament, 

And pine into air. 

Fare ye well, farewell ! 

Tlie Eden scents, no longer sensible, 

Elxpire at Eden’s door. 

Each footstep of your treading 
I'rrnds out some fragranc(* which ye knew before. 
Farewell ! the flowers of Eden 
Ye shall smell nevermore. 

r There silence. Adam and Eve Jly on and never look 
kick. Only a colossal shadow, as of the dark Angel 
passing quickly, T cast upon the Sword -y^la re. 


ScKN r.. — The e < tremity of the Stvord-glare. 

Adam. PauMUg a moment on this outer edge 
W’here the supernal sword-glare cuts in light 
'1‘he dark exterior desert, — hast thou strength, 
Beloved, to look behind us to the gate? 

Tve. Have I not strength to look up to thy face? 
Adam. We need be strong ' yon spectacle of cloud 
Which seals the gate up to the final doont, 

Is God's seal manifest. There seem to lie 
A hundred thunders in it, dark and dead ; 

The unmoltcn lightnings vein it motionless ; 

And, outward fiom its depth, the self-moved sword 
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Swings slow its awful gnomon of red fire 
From side to side, in pendulous horror slow 
Across the stagnant ghastly glare thrown flat 
On the intermediate ground from that to this. 

The angelic hosts, the archangelic pomps, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, rank on rank, 
Rising sublimely to the feet of God, 

On either side and overhead the gate, 

Show like a glittering and sustained smoke 
Drawn to an apex. That their faces shine 
Betwixt the solemn clasping of their wings 
Clasped high to a silver point above their heads, — 

We only guar's from hence, and not discern. 

£ve. Though \\e were near enough to see them shine 
The shadow on thy face were awfullcr, 

To me, at least, — to me— than all their light. 

Adam. What isthisi, Eve? thou droppest heavily 
In a heap earthwani, and thy liody heaves 
U nder the golden floodings of thine hair ! 

£ve. O Adam. Adam ! by that name of E\( — 

Thine eve, thy life — which suits me little now, 

Seeing that 1 now confess myself thy death 
And thine undoer, as the snake was mine, — 

I do adjure thee, put me straight away, 

Together w ith my name ! Sweet, punish me 1 
O Love, be Just ! and. ere we pass beyond 
The light cast outward by the fiery sword, 

Into the dark which earth must be to us, 

Bruise my head with thy foot, — as the curse said 
My seed shall the first tempter’s I strike w ith curse, 

As God struck in the garden ! and as Hk, 

Being satisfied with justice and with wrath, 

Did roll His thunder gentler at the close, — 

Thou, peradventiire, may'st at last reccil 
To some soft need of mercy. Strike, my lord ! 

/, also, after tempting, writhe on the greund, 
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And I would feed on ashes from thine hand, 

As suits me, O rny tempted ! 

Adam. My beloved, 

Mine live and life — I have no other name 
For the(‘ or for llie sun than what ye are, 

My utter life and light ! If we have fallen, 

It IS that we have sinned, — we ; God is just ; 

And, since His curse doth comprehend us both, 

It must be that His balance holds the weights 
Of first and last sin on a level. What ! 

Shall I who had not virtue to stand straight 
Among the hills of Eden, here assume 
To mend the justice of the perfect (Jod, 

By piling up a curse upon His curse, 

Against thee - thee ? 

Eve, For so, perchance, thy God 

Might take thee into grace for scorning me , 

Tliy wrath against the sinner gnmg proof 
Of inward abrogation of the sin * 

And so, the blessed angels might come down 
And walk with thee as erst, — 1 think the> would, — 
Because I was not near to make them sad 
Or soil the rustling of their innocence. 

Adam. I'hcy know me. I am dei^pest in the guilt, 
If last in the transgression. 

Eve. 'Fhou ! 

Adam. If God, 

Who gave the right and joyaunce of the world, 

Both unto thee and me, — gave thee to me, 

The best gift last, the last sin was the worst, 

Which sinned against more complement of gifts 
And grace of giving. God ! I render back 
Strong benediction and pierpetual praise 
From mortal feeble lips (as incense-smoke, 

Out of a little censer, may fill heaven), 

That Thou, in striking my benumbed hands 
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And forcing them to drop all other boons 
Of beauty and dominion and delight, — 

Hast left this well-beloved Eve, this life 
Within life, this best gift between their palms, 

In gracious compensation ! 

Eve^ Is it thy \oicc ? 

Or some saluting angel’s — calling home 
My feet into the garden ? 

Adam. O my God ! 

1, standing here between the glory and dark, 

The glory of Thy wrath projectetl forth 
From Eden’s wall, the dark of our distress 
Which settles a step off in that drear woild — 

Lift up to Thee the hands from whence hat'n lallen 
Only creation’s sceptre, — thanking Thee 
That rather Thou hast cast me out with her 
I’han left me lorn of her in Paradise, 

With angel looks and angel songs around 
To show the absence of her eyes and voice, 

And make society full desertnt*5>s 
Without her use in comfort ! 

Eve. W'here is loss? 

Am I in Eden ? can another speak 
Mine own love’s tongue ? 

Adam. Because witli her, I stand 

Upright, as far as can be in this fall. 

And look away from heaven which doth accuse, 

And look away from earth which doth convict, 

Into her face, and crown my discrowned brow 
Out of her love, and put the thought of her 
Around me, for an Eden full of birds, 

And lift her body up — thus — to my heart, 

And with my lips upon her Ups, — thus, thus, — 

Do quicken and sublimate my mortal breath 
Which cannot climb against the grave's steep sides 
But overtops this grief ! 
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hve, ' I am renewed. 

My eyes grow with the light wiiich is m thine ; 

The silence of my heart is full of sound. 

Hold me up — so ! Ikcuuse T comprehend 
Thi', human love, I shall not be afraid 
Of any human death ; and yet because 
I know this strength of love, I seem to know 
Death’s strength by that same sign. Kiss on my lips, 
'I'o shut the door close on my rising soul, — 

Lest it pass outwards in astonishment 
And leave thee lonely ! 

Adam. Yet thou lies!, Eve, 

Bent lH*avily on thyself across mine arm, 

Tliy face flat to the sky. 

live. .Ay , and the tea rs 

Running, as it might seem, my life from me. 

They run so fast and warm. Let me lie so, 

And weep so, as if in a dream or prayer, 

Unfastening, clasp by clasp, the hard tight thought 
Which clipped my heart and .showed me evermore 
Loathed of tliy justice its I loathe the snake. 

And as the pure ones loathe our sin. To-day, 

All day, beloved, as v\e fled across 
Tins de.solating radiance cast by swords 
Not suns,- my lips prayed soundless to myself, 
Striking against each other — ‘ O Lord God ! ’ 

(’'Fwits so I prayed) ‘ I ask Thee by my sm, 

‘ And by Thy curse, and by Thy blameless heavens, 

‘ Make dreadful haste to hide me from Thy .^icc 
' And from the face of my beloved here 
‘ h'or whom I am no helpmeet, quick away 

* Into the new dark mystery of death 1 

‘ I will lie still there, I will make no plaint, 

* 1 will not sigh, nor sob, nor speak a word, 

‘ Nor struggle to come back beneath the sun 

* Where perad venture I might sm anew 
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* Against Thy mercy and his pleasure. Death, 

* O death, whate’er it be, is good enough 

' For such as I am : while for Adam here, 

‘ No voice shall say again, in heaven or earth, 

* It is 7iot good for him to be alone.' 

Adam. And was it good for such a prayer to pass, 

My unkind Eve, betwixt oUr mutual lives ? 

If 1 ara exiled, must I be bereaved? 

£ve. 'Twas an ill prayer : it shall be prayed no more * 
And God did use it like a foolishness. 

Giving no answer. Now my heart has grown 
Too high and strong for such a foolish prayer ; 

Love makes it strong : and since I was the first 
In the transgression, with a steady foot 
I will be the first to tread from this sword-glare 
Into the outer darkness of the waste, — 

And thus I do it. 

Adam. Thus I follow thee, 

As erewhile in the sin. — What sounds ! w’hat sounds 1 
1 feel a music which comes straight from heaven, 

As tender as a watering dew. 

live. I think 

That angels— not those guarding Paradise, — 

But the love-angels, who came erst to us. 

And when we said ' Gob,' fainted unawares 
Back from our mortal presence unto (iod, 

{As if He drew them inward in a breath) 

His name being heard of them, — I think that they 
With sliding voices lean from heavenly towers, 

Invisible but gracious. Hark — how soft 1 

CHORUS OF INVISIBLE ANGELS. 
Faint and tender. 

Mortal man and woman, 

Go upon your travel ! 
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Heaven assist the human 
Smootlily to unra\el 
All that web of pain 
Wherein ye are holden. 

Do ye know our voices 

Chanting down the Golden ? 

Do ye guess our choice is. 

Being unbehoklen, 

To be harkened by j'ou yet again ? 

This pure door of opal 

fiod hath shut between us, — 

* Us, Ilis shining people. 

You, who once have seen us 
And are blinded new ! 

Yet, across the doorway, 

Past the silence reaching, 

Farewells evermore may. 

Blessing in the teaching. 

Glide from us to you. 

First scmichorus. 

Think how erst your Eden, 

Day on day succeeding. 

With our presence glowed. 

We came as if the Heavens were bowed 
To a milder music rare. 

Ye saw us in our solemn treading. 

Treading tlovMi the steps of cloud, 
While our wings, outspreading 
Double calms of whiteness. 
Dropped superfluous brightness 
Dow n from stair to stair. 

Second ^cm ichor us. 

Or oft, abrupt though tender, 

VV'hile ye gazed on space, 
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We flashed our angel-splendour 
In either human face. 

With mystic lilies in our hands, 

From the atmospheric hands 

Breaking with a sudden grace, 

W''e t(X)k you unaware • 

While our feet struck glories 
Outward. ‘Smooth anti fair, 

\\’’hich ue stood on floorwise, 
Platformed in mid-air. 

Fi r^t sem i chorn f . 

Or oft, when Heaven -descended. 

Stood we in our wondering sight 
In a mute apocahpse 
With dumb vibrations on our lips 
From hosannas ended, 

And grand half-vamshings 
Of the empyreal things 
Within our eyes I'lelated, 

Till the heavenly Infinite 

Falling off from the ('reatod. 

Left our inward contemplation 
Opened into ministration. 

Chorus. 

I'hen upon our axle turning 
Of gieal joy to .sympathy, 

We sang out the morning 
Broadening up the sky. 

Or W'o drew 
Our music through 

The noontide’s hush and heat and shine. 
Informed with our intense Divine ! 
Interrupted vital notes 

Palpitating hither, thither, 

Burning out into the a-ther, 

Sensible like fiery motes. 
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Or, whenever twilight drifted 
Through the cedar masses, 

The globed sun we lifted, 

Trailing purple, trailing gold 
Out between the passes 
Of the mountains manifold, 

To anthems slowly sung ! 

While he, aweary, half in swoon 
For joy to hear our climbing tune 

Traii'^pierce the stars’ concentric rings, — 
The burden of his glory flung 
In broken lights upon our wings. 

• ihant dies aivay confusedly, and 

TlX'irFR appears. 

Lucifer. Now may all fruits be pleasant to thy lips, 
Beautiful Eve ! I’he times ha\e somewhat changed 
Since thou and I had talk beneath a tree. 

Albeit ye are not gods yet. 

Eve. Adam ! hold 

My right hand ^trongh 1 It is Lucifer — 

And we have love to lose. 

Adam. 1’ the name of God, 

Go apart from us, 0 thou Lucifer ! 

And leave us to the ilesert thou hast made 
Out of thy treason. Bring no serpent-slime 
Athwart this path kept holy to our tears ! 

Or we may curse thee with their bitterness. 

Lucifer. Curse freely ! curses thicken. W'hy, this Eve 
Who thought me once part worthy ci her ear 
And somewhat wiser than the other beasts, — 

Drawing together her large globes of eyes, 

The liglit of w hich is throbbing in and out 
Their steadfast continuity of garc, 

Knots her fair eyebrows in so hard a knot. 

And down from her white heights of womanhood 
Looks on me so amazed, — I scarce should fear 
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To wager such an apple as she plucked, 

Against one riper from the tree of life, 

That she could curse too — as a woman may — 

Smooth in the vowels. 

Eve. So — speak wickedly ! 

I like it best so. Let thy words be wounds, — 

For, so, 1 shall not fear thy power to hurt. 

Trench on the forms of good by open ill — 

For, so, I shall wax strong and grand with scorn, 
Scorning myself for ever trusting thee 
As far as thinking, ere a snake ate dust, 

He could speak wisdom. 

Lucifer. Our new gods, it set^ms, 

Deal more in thunders than in courtesies. 

And, sooth, mine own Olympus, which anon 
I shall build up to loud*voiced imagery 
From all the wandering visions of the world, 

May show worse railing than our lady Eve 
Pours o’er the rounding of her argent arm. 

But why should this be ? Adam pardoned Eve. 

Adam. Adam loved Eve. Jehovah pardon both ! 

Eve. Adam forgave Eve— because loving Eve. 

Lucifer. So, well. Yet Adam was undone of Eve, 

As both were by the snake. Therefore forgive, 

In like wise, fellow-temptress, the poor snake — 

Who stung there, not so poorly ! [Aside, 

Eve. Hold thy wrath, 

Beloved Adam ! let me answer him ; 

For this time he speaks truth, which we should hear. 

And asks for mercy, which I most should grant, 

In like wise, as he tells us— in like wise ! 

And therefore I thee pardon, Lucifer, 

As freely as the streams of Eden flowed 
When we were happy by them. So, depart ; 

Leave us to walk the remnant of our time 
Out mildly in the desert. Do not s<‘ek 
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To harm us any more or scoff at us, 

Or ere the dust be laid upon our face, 

To find there the communion of the dust 
And issue of the dust. — Go ! 

Adam. At once, go ! 

Lucifer. I'orgive ! and go ! Ye images of clay, 

Shrunk somewhat in the mould, — what jest is this? 

What words are these to use ? By what a thought 
Conceive yc of me ? Yesterday— a snake ! 

7'o-day — what? 

Adam. A strong spirit. 

Eve. A sad spirit. 

Adam. Perhaps a fallen angel. — Who shall say 1 

Lucifer. Who told thee, Adam ? 

Adam. Thou ! Tlie prodigy 

Of thy vast brows and melancholy eyes 
Which comprehend the heights of some great fall. 

1 think that thou hast one day worn a crown 
Under the eyes of God. 

Lucifer. And why of God? 

Adam. It w'erc no crown else. Verily, I think 
Thou’rt fallen far. I had not yesterday 
Said it so surely, but 1 know to-day 
Grief by grief, sin by sm ! 

Lucifer. A crown, by a crown. 

Adam. Ay, mock me ! now I know more than I knew; 
Now I know that thou art fallen below hope 
Of final rc-ascent. 

Lucifer. liecause ? 

Adam. l^cause 

A spirit who expected to see God, 

Though at the last point of a million years, 

Could dare no mockery of a ruined man 
Such as this Adam. 

Lucifer. Who is high and bold — 

Be it said passing !— of a good red clay 
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Discovered on some top of Lebanon, 

Or haply of Aornus, beyond sweep 

Of the black eagle’s wing ! A furlong lower 

Had made a meeker king for Ed(‘n. Soh ! 

Is it not possible, by sin and grief 

(To give the things your names) that spirits should rise 

Instead of falling? 

Adam. Most impossible. 

The Highest being the Holy and the Glad, 

Whoever rises must approach delight 
And sanctity in the act. 

Lucifer. Ha, my clay king ! 

Thou wilt not rule by wisdom very long 
The after generations. Karth, methinks, 

Will disinhent thy philosophy 

Fora new doctrine suited to thine heirs, 

And class^* these present dogmas with the rest 
Of the old-world traditions, Eden fruits 
And Saurian fossils. 

Eve. Speak no more wdth him, 

Beloved ! it is not good to sjxjak with him. 

Go from us, Lucifer, and speak no moic ! 

We have no pardon which thou dost not scorn, 

Nor any bliss, thou seest, for coveting, 

Nor innocence for staining. Being bereft, 

Wc would be alone. — Go ! 

Lucifer. Ah ! ye talk the same. 

All of you— spirits and clay— go, and depart ! 

In Heaven they said so, and at Eden’s gate, 

And here, reiterant, in the wilderness. 

None saith, Stay with me, for thy face is fair ! 

None saith, Stay with me, for thy voice is sw^eet ! 

And yet I was not fashioned out of clay. 

Look on me, woman I Am I beautiful ? 

Eve. Thou hast a glorious darkness. 

Lucifer. Nothing more? 
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Eve. I think, no more. 

Lucifer. False I \ cart—thou thinkest more 

Thou cansl not choose but think, as I praise God, 
Unwillingly but fully, that I stand 
Most absolute in beauty. As yourselves 
Were fashioned very good at Ix'st, so we 
Sprang very beauteous from the creant Word 
Which thrilled behind us, God Himself being moved 
W^hen that august w ork of a perfect shape. 

His dignities of sovran angel-hood. 

Swept out into the universe, — divine 

With thunderous movements, earnest looks of gods, 

And siKer-solcnm clash of cymbal wings. 

Whereof was I, in motion and in form, 

A part not poorest. And yet, — Net, perhaps. 

This beauty which I speak of, is not here, 

As God’s voice is not here, nor even my crown— 

I do not know. W'hat is this thought or thing 
W'hich I call beauty? is it thought, or thing? 

Is It a thought accepted for a thing ? 

Or both? or neither?— a pretext— a word? 

Its meaning llutters in me like a flame 
Under my own breath : my |x^rceptions reel 
For evermore around it, and tall off. 

As if It too w ere holy. 

Eve. Which it i.s. 

Adam. The essence of all beauty, 1 call love. 

The attribute, the evidence, and end, 

I'he consummation to the inward sense, 

Of beauty apprehended from without, 

I still call love. As form, when colourless, 

Is nothing to the eye, - that pine-tree there, 

Without Us black and green, being all a blank,— 

So, without love, is beauty undiscerned 
In man or angel. Angel ! ratlier ask 
What love is in thee, what Ionc moves to thee. 
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And what collateral love moves on with thee ; 

Then shalt thou know if thou art beautiful. 

Lucifer, Love ! what is Love ? I lose it. Beauty and love I 
I darken to the image. Beauty — love ! 

{He fades au'ay, ivkile a low music sounds. 

Adam, Thou art pale, Eve. 

Eve. The precipice of ill 

Down this colossal nature, dizzies me : 

.A.nd, hark ! the starry harmony remote 
Seems measuring the heights from whence he fell. 

Adam. Think that we have not fallen so ! By the hope 
And aspiration, by the love and faith. 

We do exceed the stature of this angel. 

Eve, Happier we are than he is. by the death. 

Adam. Or rather by the life of the Lord God ! 

How dim the angel grows, as if that blast 
Of music swept him back into the dark. 

{The music ii sfron-^er, gathering itself into 
uncertain articulation. 

Eve. It throbs in on us like a plaintive heart, 

Pressing, with slow pulsations, vibrative, 

Its gradual sweetness through the yielding air. 

To such expression as the stars may use. 

Most starry-sweet and strange ! With every note 
That grows more loud, the angel grows more dim, 

Receding in proportion to approach. 

Until he stand afar, — a shade. 

Adam. Xow’, words, 

SONG OF THE MORNING STAR TO LUCIFER. 

He fades utterly away and vanishes as it proceeds. 

Mine orb6d image sinks 
Back from thee, back from thee. 

As thou art fallen, methinks. 

Back from me, back from me. 
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O my light-bearer, 

CouUl another fairer 
Lack to tJjee, lack to thee ? 

Ah, ah, Heosphoros ! 

I loved thee with the fiery love of .stars 
Who love by burning, and by loving move. 

Too near the throned Jehovah not to love. 

Ah, ah, Heosphoros ! 

I'heir brows flash fast on me from gliding cars, 
Pale-pas'=;ioncd for iny lo'=:s. 

Ah, ah, lleosplioros ! 

Mine orbed heats drop cold 

Down from thee, down from thee, 

As fell thy grace of old 

Down Ironi me, down fiom me. 

O my hglit-bearer. 

Is another fairer 

Won to thee, won to thee? 

All, ah, Heosphoros, 

Hre.it love preceded loss, 

Known to thee, known to thee. 

Ah, ah ! 

Thou, breathing tliy communicable grace 
Of life into my light. 

Mine astral faces, from thine angel face, 

Hast inly fed, 

And flooded me w ith radiance overmuch 
From thy pure height. 

Ah. ah ! 

Thou, with calm, iloating pinions both way spread, 
Elect, irradiated. 

Didst sting my wheel of glory 
On, on before thee 

Along the Godlight by a quickening touch ! 

Ha, ha ! 
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Around, around the firmaniental ocean 
I swam expanding with delirious fire ! 
Around, around, around, in blind tlesire 
To be drawn upward to the Infinite — 
Ha, ha ! 


Until, the motion flinging out the motion 
To a keen whirl of passion and avidity, 

To a dim wliirl of languor and delight, 

I wound in girant orbits smooth and wliite 
With that intense rapidity. 

Around, around, 

I wound and intersvound, 

While all the cyclic heavens about me spun. 
Stars, planets, suns, and moons dilated broad, 
Then flashed together into a single sun, 

And wound, and wound in one : 

And as they wound I wound,- -around, around, 
In a great fire I almost took for (iod. 

Ha, ha, Heosphoros ! 

Thine angel glory sinks 

Down from me, down from me — 

My beauty falls, mcthmks, 

Down from thee, down from thee I 
O my hght-bearer, 

O my path -preparer, 

Gone from me, gone from me ! 

Ah, ah, Heosphoros! 

I cannot kindle underneath the brow 
Of this new angel here, who is not 'Fhou. 

All things are altered since that lime ago,—' 
And if I shine at eve, I shall not know. 

, I am strange — I am slow. 

Ah, ah, Heosphoros ! 

Henceforward, human eyes of lovers be 
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The only sweetest sight that I shall see, 

With tears between the looks raised up to me. 

Ah, ah ! 

When, having wept all night, at break of day 
Above the folded hills they shall survey 
My light, a little trembling, in the grey. 

Ah, ah ! 

And gazing on me, such shall comprehend, 
Through all niy piteous pomp at morn or even, 
And melancholy leaning out of heaven, 

That love, their own divine, may change or end, 
That love may close in loss ! 

Ah, ah, Ileosphoros ! 


Scene. — Farther on. A wild open country seen vaguely 
the appi uai hing n ighi. 

Adam. How doth the wide and melancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us, grey and ghast, 

And stare with blank significance of loss 
Right in our faces ! Is the wind up ^ 

Fi'e. N ay. 

Adam, And yet the cedars and the junipers 
Rock slowly through the mist, without a sound, 

And shapes which have no certainty of shape 
Drift duskly in and out i>etw'ecn the pines. 

And loom along die edges oi the hills, 

And he flat, curdling in the open ground — 

Shadows without a body, which contract 
And lengthen as we gaze on them. 

Eve. O life 

Which is not man’s nor angel’s ! What is this ? 

Adam. No cause for fear. Tlie circle of God’s life 
Contains all life beside. 

Eve. I think the earth 

Is crazed with curse, and wanders from the sense 
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Of those first laws affixed to form and space 
Or ever she knew sin. 

Adam, Wc will not fear ; 

We were brave sinning. 

Eve, Yea, I plucked the fruit 

With eyes upturned to heaven and seeing there 
Our god-thrones, as the tempter said, — not tlon. 

My heart, which beat then, sinks. 'I'he sun hath sunk 
Out of sight with our Eden. 

Adam. ^’jght is near. 

Eve. And God’s curse, nearest. Let us travel back 
.^nd stand \Mthin the sword-glare till wc die, 

Believing it is better to meet death 
Than suffer desolation. 

Adam. Nav» bekned ! 

We must not pluck death from the Maker’ s hand, 

As eist we plucked the apple : we must v\ait 
Until He gnes death as He gn\e us life, 

Nor murmur faintly o'er the primal gift 
Because we spoilt its sweetness with oui .sin. 

Ei'e. Ah, ah I do^t thou discern what I behold? 

Adam. 1 see all. How the spjnts in tiiine eyes 
From their dilated orbits bound before 
To meet the spectral Dread ! 

Eve. 1 am afraid — 

Ah, ah ! the twilight bristles wild with shapes 

Of intermittent motion, aspect vague 

And mystic bearings, whicli o’ercreep the earth. 

Keeping slow lime with liorrors m tlie blood. 

How near they reach . . . and far ! I grey they move— 
Treading upon the darkness without feet, 

And fluttering on the darkne.ss without wings ! 

Some run like dogs, with noses to the ground , 

Some keep one path, like sheep ; some rock like trees , 
Some glide like a fallen leaf ; and some flow cat 
Copious as rivers. 
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Adam. Some spring up like fire ; 

And some coil . . . 

Eve. Ah, ah ! dost thou pause to say 

Like what? — coil like the serpent, when he fell 
From all the enuTald splendour' of his height 
And writhed, and could not climb against the curse, 

Not a ring^ length. I am afraid — afraid — 

I think It IS (iod s will to make me afiaid, — 

IVrmitling 'lUKsi; to liaiint us in the place, 

()t Ills beloved nngcls — gone from us 
liecause v\e are not puie. L)eai I'lty ol God, 

That didst jicrmit the angel> to go liome 
And live no mgia,* vsilh us v\ho arc not pine, 

Save too fiom a loalhl) company- - 
Almost as loathly in our eves, pel naps. 

As tee arc in the purest ' Ihty us'-- 
I’s too ! nor shut tu in the d.iik, away 
h'rom verity and liom stabilitv. 

Or what we name such through tlu precedence 
Of eaith's adjusted uses,— le.ive us not 
'I'o doubt betvMvt our sen^t's and our souls. 

Which ate the mure disliaught and full c»f pam 
And w cak of apprehension ! 

Adam, ('ourage, Sweet ! 

The mystic shapes ebb back from us, and diop 
With slow concentric movciiumt, each on each, — 
PvXpressing wider spaces, — and eollapsed 
In lines more definite for imagery 
And dearer for relation, till the throng 
Of shapeless spectra meige into a few 
Distinguishable phantasms \ague and grand 
Winch sweep out aad around us \astiiy 
And hold us in a circle .ind a calm. 

E.ve. Stiange phantasms of pale shadow ! there are twelve. 
Thou who didst name all lives, hast names for these? 

Adam, MethinUs this is the zodiac of the earth, 
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Which rounds us with a visionary dread, 

Responding with twelve shadowy signs of earth, 

In fantasque apposition and approach, 

To those celestial, constellated twelve 
Which palpitate adown the silent nights 
(Jnder the pressure of the hand of God 
Stretched wide in benediction. At this hour, 

Not a star pricketh the flat gloom of lieaven ! 

But, girdling close our nether wilderness. 

The zodiac-figures of the earth loom slow, — 

Drawn out. as suiteth with the place and time," 

In twelve colossal shades instead of stars, 

Through which the ecliptic line of mystery 
Strikes bleakly with an unrelenting scope. 

Foreshowing life and death. 

Eve. By dream or sense. 

Do we see this? 

Adam. Our spirits have climbed high 

By reason of the passion of our grief, 

And, from tlie top of sense, looked over sense, 

To the significance and heart of things 
Rather than things themselves. 

Eve. And the dim twelve • 

Adam. Are dun exponents of the creature-life 
As earth contains it. Gaze on them, l^elovcd I 
By stricter apprehension of the sight. 

Suggestions of the creatures shall assuage 

The terror of the shadows, — what is known 

Subduing the unknown and taming it 

From all prodigious dread. That phantasm, there, 

Presents a lion, albeit twenty times 

As large as any lion — with a roar 

Set soundless in his vibratory jaws, 

And a strange horror stirring in his mane. 

And, there, a pendulous shadow seems to weigh — 
Good against ill, perchance ; and there, a crab 
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Puts coldly out its gradual shadow-claws, 

Like a slow blot that spreads, — till all the ground, 

Crawled over by it, seems to cmwl itself. 

A bull stands horned here with gibbous glooms ; 

And a rarn likewise ; and a scorpion writhes 
Its tail in ghastly slime and stings the dark. 

This way a goat leaps with wild blank of beard ; 

And here, fantastic fishes duskly float, 

Using the calm for waters, while their fins 
Tliri^b out quick rhythms along the shallow air. 

While images more human 

How he stands, 

'I’hat phantasm of a man - who is not thou ! 

'fwo phantasms of two men ! 

Adam, One that sustains, 

And one that strives,-- resuming, so, the ends 
Of manhood's curse of labour.* Do->t thou see 
That phantasm of a woman ? — 

Eve. I have seen ; 

But look off to those small humanities f 
Wliich draw me tenderly across my fear, — 

Lesser and fainter than my womanhood 
Or yet thy manhotxi— witli strange innocence 
St’t in the misty lines of head and hand. 

They lean together ! I would gaze on them 
Longer and longer, till my watching eyes, 

As the stars do in watching anything, 

Should light them forward from their outline vague 
To clear configuration — 

*■ Adam recognises in Aquarius, the water-bearer, and Sagit- 
tarius. the archer, distinct types of the man bearing and the man 
combating, pthe passive and active forms of human labour. I hope 
that the preceding zodiac.iI signs transferred to the earthly shadow 
and reprcsentati\ e purpose —of Aries, I'aurus, Cancer, Leo, Libra, 
Scorpio, Capricornus, and Pisces, are sufficiently obvious to the 
reader. 

t Her maternal instinct is excited by Gemini. 
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Two Spirits, of orga 7 iic and inofgafuc 72a tare, arise 
f 7 om the gro2itid. 

Jiut what Shapes 

Rise up between us in the open space, 

And thrust me into honor, back from hope ! 

A da 771 , Colossal Shapes — twin sovran images, 

With a disconsolate, blank majesty 
Set in their wondrous faces ' with no look. 

And yet an aspect — a significance 
Of individual life and passionate ends. 

Which overcomes us ga/ang. 

O bleak sound, 

0 shadow of sound, C) phantasm of thin sounrl ! 

How It comes, wheeling as the pale moth wheels, 
W’heeling ami wheeling ui contmiioiis wrul 
Around the cyclic zodiac, and gams force, 

And gathers, settling coldly like a moth, 

On the wan faces of these images 
We see before us, — whereby modified, 

It draws a straight line of arlioulate song 
From out that spiral famtnc-is c>f lament. 

And, by one voice, expresses ninny gru-fs, 

/u7'j>i Spinf. 

1 am the spirit of the harmless earth. 

God spake me softly out among the stars, 

As softly as a blessing of much worth ; 

And then, llis smile did follow unawares, 

I'hat all thing's fashioned so for use anrl duty 
Might shine anointed with His chrism of beauty— 

Yet I wail ! 

I drave on with the worlds exullmgly, 

Obliquely down the Godlight’s gradual fall ; 
Individual aspect and complexity 
Of giratory orb and interval 
I.x>st in the fluent motion of delight 
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Toward tlje liigh ends of Being beyond sight — 

Yet I wall » 

Second Spirit. 

I am the &])iiit of the Jiarmless beasts, 

Of flying things, and creeping tilings, and swimming ; 
Of all the lives, erst set at silent feasts, 

'1 hat found the love-kiss on the goblet brimming. 

And tasted in each drop within the measure 

Tht' sweetest pleasure of their Loid's good pleasure — 

Vet I wail ' 

Wliat a full hum of hf<‘ atoiind Hi'. lips 
Bore witness to the fulness ot creation ! 

How all the gland words were lull-laden ships 
Mach sailing onward fiom enunciation 
To separate existence,- -and each bearing 
'rhe creatine’s powei of joying, hoping, fearing ! 

\ Vt 1 wail ! 

[ivt\ 'Ihey wail, beloved ' tln*y spi'ak of glory and 
God, 

And thc*y wail — wail 'I hat burden oi the song 
Diops from it like its fruit, and heacily falls 
Into the lap of .silence. 
ytdiim. Ilaik, again! 

J'li d Spirit. 

I was so beautiful, so beautiful. 

My joy stood up withm me bold to add 
A word to Gc:)d’s, — and, when llis work was full, 
d o ‘ very g<Jod,' resprmded * ^ely glad I ’ 

Filtered ihiougli revises, did the light enclose ate. 

And bunches of the grape swam blue across me — 

Yet 1 wail! 

Sciorid Spu it. 

1 bounded with my panthers : I rejoiced 
In my young tumbling hons rolled together : 

My stag, the river at lus fetlocks, poised 

rhen dipped hi.s antlers through the golden weather 
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In the same ripple which the alligator 
Left in his joyous troubling of the water — 

Yet I wail ! 

First Spirit. 

O my deep waters, cataract and flood, 

What wordless triumph did your voices render ! 

O luountain-suinmils, where the angels stood 

And shook from head and wing thick dews of splendour 1 
How, with a holy quiet, did your Larthy 
Accept that Hea\enly, knowing ye weie worthy ! 

Vet I wail ’ 

Stiond Spini. 

O my wild wood-dogs, with \oui listening eyes ! 

My horses -niy gro^und-eaglcs, for swuft fleeiwg ! 

My birds, with viewless wings tif harmonies, 

My calm cold fishes of a silver being. 

How happy were ye, living and possessing, 

0 fair half-souls capacious of full blessing ! 

Yet 1 wad ! 

I'l/'d Spirit. 

1 wall, I wad ' Now hear iny charge to day, 

'I hot! man, thou woman, marked as tlie misdoers 
By Hod's sword at your backs ’ 1 lent my clay 

To make your bodies, which had grown more flowers. 
And now, in change for what I lent, ye give me 
Ihe thorn to vex, the tempest-fire to cleave me — 

And I wadi 
Second Spirit. 

I w^ad, I wail ! Behold ye that I fasten 

My sorrow’s fang upon your souls dishonoured? 

Accursed transgressors ! down the steep ye hasten, — 

Your crown’s weight on the world, to drag it downward 
Unto your ruin. Lo ! my lions, scenting 
The blood of wars, roar hoarse and unrelenting — 

And I wail ! 
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Ftri,t Spirit. 

I wail, I wail ! Do >ou hear that 1 wail? 

1 had no part in your transgrebsioii — none. 

My roses on the bough did bud not pale, 

My rivers did not loiter in the sun ; 

/ was obedient. Whcrefoie in niy eentre 
Do 1 thrill at this curse of death and winter? — 

Do 1 wail? 

Second Spirit. 

I w’ail, 1 wail ! I wail m the assault 
Of undeserved perdition, sorely wounded ! 

My nightingale sang sweet without a fault, 

My gentle leojiards innocently bounded. 

H t* wete obedient. What is this convulses 
Our blameless life with pangs and fever pulses? 

And I wail ♦ 

Eve. 1 choose Clod's thunder and I! is angel’s swords 
'I'o (he by, Adam, rather tlian such woids 
Let us pass out and flei;. 

Adam. We cannot flee. 

Till-, zodiac of the creatines’ ciuclty 
( urls round us, like .i n\er cold and drear, 

And shuts us in, constraining us to heai. 

First Spirit. 

1 feel your steps, O wanflenng sinners, strike 
A sense of death to me, and undug giaves ! 

The heart of earth, once calm, is trembling like 
Tne ragged foam along the ocean-waves ; 

The restless carllupiakes rock against each other ; 

The elements moan 'round me — ‘ Mother, mother'— 
And I wail ! 

Second Spirit. 

Your melancholy looks do pierce me through ; 

CJorruption swathes the paleness of your beauty. 

Why have ye done this thing? What did we do 
That we should lall trorn bliss as ye from duty ? 
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Wild shriek the hawks, in waiting for their jesses, 
Fierce howl the wolves along the wildernesses — 

And 1 wail ! 

Adam, To thee, the Spirit of the harmless earth, 

To thee, the Spirit of earth’s harmless lives, 

Inferior creatures but still innocent, 

Be salutation from a guilty mouth, 

Yet worthy of some audience and respect 
From you who are not guilty. If we have sinned, 

God bath rebuked us, \\ ho is over us 
To give rebuke or death, and if ye wail 
Because of any suffering from our sin. 

Ye who are under and not over us. 

Be satisfied with God, if not with us, 

And pass out from our presence in such peace 
As we have left you, to enjoy revenge 
Such as the heavens have made you. Verily, 

There must be strife between us, large as sm. 

Eve. No strife, mine Adam ! Let us not stand high 
Upon the wrong w'e did to reach disdain, 

Wlio rather should lie humbler evermore 
Since self-made sadder. Adam ! shall I speak— 

I who spake once to such a bitter end — 

Shall I speak humbly now, who once was proud ? 

I, schooled by sin to more humility 

Than thou hast, O mine Adam, O my king— 

My king, if not the world’s? 

Adam. Speak as thou wilt. 

Eve. Thus, then- my hand in thine — 

.... Sweet, dreadful Spirits ! 

1 pray you humbly in the name of God, 

Not to say of these tears, which are impure — 

Grant me such pardoning grace as can go forth 
From clean volitions toward a spotted will, 

From the wronged to the wronger, this and no more I 
I do not ask more. I am 'ware, indeed. 
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That absolute pardon is impossible 
From you to me, by reason of my sin, — 

And that 1 cannot evermore, as once, 

With worthy acceptation of pure joy, 

Miold the trances of the holy hills 
Beneatli the leaning stars, or watch the vales 
Dew-pallid with their morning ecstasy, — 

Or hear the winds make pastoral peace between 
'bwo grassy uplands, — and the river w'clls 
Work out their bubbling mysteries iinfierground, — 
An<l all the birds sing, till for joy of song 
They lift their trembling wings as if to heave 
The too-miich weight of music from their heart 
And fioat it up the mther. 1 am ’ware 
7'hat these things I can no more apprehend 
With a pure organ into a full delight,-- 
The sense of beauty and of melody 
Being no more aided in me by tlie sense 
Of personal adjustment to those heights 
Of what I sec well-formed or hear well-tuned, 

Ikit rather coupled darkly and made ashamed 
By my pcrcipicncy of sin and fall 
In melancholy of hnmiliant thoughts. 

But, oh ! fair, dreadful Spints — albeit this 
Your accusation must confront my soul, 

And your pathetic utterance and full gaze 
Must evermore subdue me, — be content ! 

C’on(]uer me gently — ^as if pitying nn', 

Not to say loving ! let my tears fall thick 
As watering dews of Isden, unreproached ; 

And when your tongues reprove me, make me smooth, 
Not ruffled — smooth and still with your reproof, 

And ix'radvcnturc better while more sad. 

For look to It, sweet Spirits, look w^ell to it. 

It will not be amiss in you who kept 

The law of your own righteousness, and keep 
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The right of your o\v n griefs to mourn themselves, — 

To pity me twice fallen, from that, and this, 

From joy of place, and also right of wail, 

* 1 wail ’ being not for me— only ' I sin.’ 

Look to it, O sweet Spirits ! 

For was I not, 

At that last sunset seen in Paradise, 

When all the w'cstering clouds flashed out in throngs 
Of sudden angel-fnces, face by face, 

All hushed and solemn, a-> a tluuight of Clod 
Held them ‘'U'»pendeii, ---was 1 not. that hour, 

The lady of the world, princess of life. 

Mistress of feast ami favour? <'ould I touch 
A rose with my white hand, but it bt'carne 
Redder at once ’ C^ould I walk leisurely 
Along our sw'ardcd garden, but the grass 
Tracked me with greenness? Could 1 stand aside 
A moment under neatli a corncl-trce, 

But all the leaver diil tremble as alive 
With songs of fifty birds who were made glirl 
Because I stood there? Could I turn to look 
With these twain eyes of mine, now weeping fast, 

Now good for only weeping, — upon man, 

Angel or beast, or bird, but each rejoiced 
Because I looked on him^ Alas, alas ! 

And is not this much wof*, to cry ‘ alas ! ’ 

Speaking of joy ? And is not this more shame, 

To have made the woe myself, from all that joy ? 

To have stretched my hand, and plucked it fiom the tree, 

And chosen it for fruit ? Nay, is not tliis 

Still most despair, — to have halved that bitter fruit, 

And ruined, so, the sweetest friend 1 have. 

Turning the Greatkst to mine enemy * 

Adam. 1 will not hear thee speak so. Harken, Spirits I 
Our Cjod, who is the enemy of none 
But only of their sin, hath oet >our hope 
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And iny hope, in a promise, on this Head. 
vShow reverence, then, and never bruise her more 
With un permitted and extreme reproach, — 

Lest, passionate in anguish, she fling down 
Beneath your trampling feet, God’s gift to us 
Of sovranty by reason and freewill, 

Sinning against the province of the Soul 
To rule the soulless. I<e\crence her estate, 

And pass out from lier presence with no words ! 

Eve. O dearest Heart, have patience with my heart! 
O Spirits, have patience, 'stead of reverence. 

And let me speak, for, not being innocent. 

It little doth become me to be proud. 

And I am pre'-cient by the very hope 
And promise set upon me, that henceforth 
Only my gentleness shall make me great. 

My humbleness exalt me. Awful Spirits, 

Be witness that I stand in }our reproof 
But one sun's lengtli off from my happiness — 

Happy, as I ha\e said, to look around, 

(,'lear to look up ! — And now I T need not speak — 

Ye .see me what I am , ye scoi n me so, 

Ikcause ye see me what I have made myself 
From (nid's best making ! Alas, — jicace foregone, 
Love wronged, and virtue forfeit, and tears wept 
llpon all, vainly I Alas, me ! alas, 

Who have undone my^^eli from all tliat best 
Fairest and sweele.st, to this wielchcdest 
Saddest and most defiled — cast out, cast down — 

What word metes absolute loss? let absolute loss 
Suffice you for revenge. For /, who lived 
Beneath the wings of angels yesterday, 

Wander to-day beneath the roofless w orld ; 

/, reigning the earth’.s empress yesterday, 

Put off from me, to-day, your hate with prayers : 

/, yesterday, who answered the Lord God, 
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Composed and glad as singing-birds the sun, 

Might shriek now from our dismal desert, ‘ God/ 
And hear Him make reply, ‘ What is thy need, 

Tliou whom I cursed to-day ? ’ 

Adam, Kve 1 

Ex>e. /, at last, 

Who yesterday was helpmate and delight 
Unto mine Adam, am to-dny the grief 
And curse-mete for him. And. so, pity us, 

Ye gentle Spirits, and pardon him and iiu‘, 

And let some tender peace, made of our pain 
Grow up betwixt us, as a tree might grow, 

With boughs on V>oth sides t In the shade ol Ahich. 
When piesently ye shall Ix’hold us dead, ~ 

For the poor sake of our Imniilit} , 

Breathe out your pardon on our breathless lips, 

And drop your twilight dews against our brows ; 
And stroking with mild airs, our harmless hands 
Left empty of all fruit, perceive your love 
Distilling through your pity over us, 

And suffer it, self-reconciled, to pass. 


la riKKR rises in the cm/e. 

I.ucifer. Who talks here of a complement of grief? 
Of expiation wrought by loss and fall ? 

Of hate subduable to pity ? Kve ? 

Take counsel from thy counsellor tlie .snak(\ 

And boast no more in grief, nor hope from pain, 

My docile Kve ! I teach } ou to despond , 

W“ho taught you disobedience. Look around ; — 
Earth-spirits and phantasms hear you talk, unmoved 
As if ye were red clay again and talked ! 

What are your words to them ? your grief to them? 
Your deaths, indeed, to them? Did the hand pause 
For their sake, in the plucking of the fruit, 
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That they sliould pause (or yo7i, in hating you? 

Or will your griof or iloath, as did your sin, 

Bring change upon their final doom ? Behold, 

Vour grief is but your sin in the rebound, 

And cannot expiate fur it. 

Adam. I'hat is true. 

Lucifer. Ay, tliat is. tiue. 'I he clay-king testifies 
To the snake's counsel, — hear him !— very true. 

Earth Spirits. 1 wail, I wail ! 

I.ui ifer, And certes, that is true. 

Ye wail, ye all wad. I'orad venture I 
Could w'ail among you. O thou unuersc, 

Tliat boldest sin and woe, — more room for wail ! 

Distant starry louc. All, ah, Hcosphoros ! Heosphoros! 

Adam. Mark Luciier. He changes awfully. 

Eve. It .seems as if he looked from grief to (iod 
And could not see Him. Wretched Lucifer ! 

Adam. I low he stands — yet an angel ! 

Earth Spirits. We all wail ! 

Lucifer [after a pause). Dost thou remember, Adam, 
when the ciiri^e 

Took us in Helen ? On a mountain-peak 
Half-shcathcfl in {irinial woods, and glittering 
In spasms of aw'ful sunshine, at that hour, 

A lion couched, part raised upon his paws, 

With his calm, mas.si\e face turned full on thine, 

And his mane listening. When the ended cur.se 
Left silence m the world, right suddenly 
He sprang up rampant anri j-iood straight and stiff, 

As if the new reality of death 

Were dashed again.'^t his e\e5, and roared so fierce, 

(Such thick carnivorous passion in liia throat 
Tearing a passage through the wrath and fear) 

And roared so wild, and smote from all the hills 
Such fast, keen echoes crumbling down the vales 
Precipitately, — that the forest beasts. 
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One after one, did mutter a response 
Of savage and of sorrowful com plat nt 
Which trailed along the gorges, 'rhen, at once» 
He fell back, and rolled crashing from the height 
Into the dusk of pines. 

Adam. It might have been. 

I heard the curse alone. 

Rarth Spirits. I wail, I ! 

Lucifer. That lion is the type of what I am. 

And as he fixed thee with his full-faced hate, 

And roared, O Adam — compiehending doom, 

So, gazing on the face of the I’nseen, 

I cry out here betNvecn the Heavens and Karth 
My conscience of this sin, this woe, this wrath, 
Which damn me to this depth. 

Earth Spirii^i. 1 wail, I wail ! 

Eve. 1 wail — O God ! 

Lucifer. I scorn you that ye wail, 

Who use your pretty griefs for p<'dcstals 
L'o stand on, beckoning pity from without, 

And deal m pathos of antithesis 
Of what ye were forsooth, and what yc are 
I scorn you like an angel ! Yet, one cry 
I, too, would drive uj) hk(' a column erect, 

Marble to marble, from my luMrt to lieaven, 

A monument of anguish to transpierce 
And overtop your vapoury complaints 
Expressed from feeble woes. 

Earth Spirits. 1 wail, I wail! 

Lucifer. For, O yc heavens, yt* are my witnesses. 
That /, struck out from nature in a blot, 

The outcast and the mildew of thing.s good. 

The leper of angels, the excepted dust 
Under the common rain of daily gifts, — 

I the snake, I the tempter, I the cursed, — 

To whom the highest and the lowest alike 
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Say, go from us — we have no need of thee, — 

Was made by God like others. Good and fair, 

He did create me 1—ask Him, if not fair ! 

Ask, if I caught not fair and silvcrly 
His blessing for chief angels on my head 
Until It grew there, a crown crystallized I 
Ask, if He never called me by niy name, 
kindly said as ' Gabriel ’ — 

Luiifcr — soh as ‘ Alichaci ! ' while serene 
1, standing in the glor\ of the lamp''. 

Answered ‘ my ballier,* innocent of shame 
And of tlic sense of thunder. Ha ! ye think, 

Whiti' angels in your niches, — I ri'pent. 

And would tread down my own offences back 
'I'o service at the footstool ? /Au/'s read wrong ! 

I cry as the beast did, that I may cry - 
Expansive, not ap|x;aling ! Imllcii so deep, 

Against the sides of this prodigious pit 
I cry — cry — dashing out the hands of wail 
On each side, to meet anguish everywhere, 

And to attest it in the cc'«tasy 
And exaltation of a woe sustained 
l^cause provoked and chosen. 

I’ass along 

Your wilderness, vain mortals ! Funy griefs 
In transitory shapes, be henceforth dwarfed 
To your ow'n conscience, by the dread extremes 
Of what I am and have been. If ye have fallen. 

It is but a step’s fall,- -the whole ground beneath 
Strewn w'oolly soft with promise ! ^f ye have sinned, 
Your prayers tread high as angels ! if ye have grieved, 
Ye are too mortal to be pitiable. 

The power to die disproves the right to grieve. 

Go to ! ye call this rum ? I half-scorn 
The ill I did you ! Were ye wronged by me, 

Hated and tempted and undone of me, — 
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Still, what’s your hurt to mine of cloinij hurt, 

Of hating, tempting, and so ruining ? 

This sword’s hiJt is the sliarpest, and cuts through 
The hand that wields it. 

Oo ! I curse you all. 
Hate one another — feebly — as yc can ! 

1 would not certcs cut you shoit in hate, 

Far be it from me ! hate on as ye can ! 

I breathe into your face^, spirits ol earth, 

As wintry blast may breathe on ^\lntry leaves, 

And lifting up their brownness show beneath 
I'he branches bare. Beseccli you, spirits, give 
To Eve who l>eggarly entreats your love 
For her and Adam when they shall be dead, 

An answer rather fitting to the sin 

Than to tire sorrow — as the hea\ens, 1 trow. 

For justice' sake gave theirs. 

I curse yon lioth, 

Adam and Eve. Say grace a^ after meat, 

After my curses ! May your tears fall hot 
On all the hissing scorns o' the creatures here, — 
And yet rejoice ! Increase, and multiply, 

Ye in your generations, in all plagues, 
Corruptions, melancholies, poverties, 

And hideous forms of life and fears of death, — 
The thought of death being alway eminent, 
Immoveable and dreadful m your life, 

And deafly and dumbly insignificant 
Of any hope Ixjyond, — as death itself, 

Whichever of you lieth dead the first. 

Shall seem to the survivor — yet rejoice ! 

My curse catch at you strongly, body and soul, 
And Hk find no redemption— nor the wing 
Of seraph move your way ; and yet rejoice ! 
Rejoice, — because ye have not, set m you, 

This hate which shall pursue you — this fire-hate 
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Which glares without, because it burns within— 

Which kills from ashes — this potential hate. 

Wherein I, angel, in antagonism 
To (iocl and His reflex beatitudes, 

Moan ever in the central universe 

With the great woe of striving against Love — 

And gasp ff>r space amid the Infinite, 

And toss for rest amid the Dcsertness, 

Self-orphaned by my will, and self-elect 
To kingship of resistant agony 

Toward the Hood round me-— haling good and love. 

And willing to hate good and to hate Live, 

And willing to will on so eveimor*', 

Scorning the pa-^^t and d.uiining the d'o coukj — 

Go and rejoice ! I curse you. [Ll’Cikkr 

Earth Spirits, 

And w’c scorn > on * then s no pardon 
Which can lean to you aright. 

When your bodies take the guerdon 
Ot the death-curse in our sight. 

Then the bee that hummeth lowest shall transcend you . 
Then ye shall not move an eyelid 
Though the stars look dow n your eyes ; 

And tlie earth which ye defiled, 

Shall expose } ou to tlie skies, — 

Lo ! these kings of ours, who sought to comprehend 
you.’ 

First Spit it. 

And the elements shall bohily 
All your dust lo dust constrain. 

U nresislcdly and coldly 
I will smite you with my rain. 

From the slowest of my frosts is no receding. 

Second Spirit. 

And my little worm, appointed 
I'o assume a royal part. 
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He shall reign, crowned and anomtei, 

O'er tlie noble human heart. 

Give him counsel against losing of that Kden ! 

Adam. Do ye scorn us? Back your >corn 
Tou.ird )our faces grey and lorn, 

As the wind drives back the rain. 

Thus I drive with passion-stnfe, 

I who stand Ijcneath (jod’.-j sun, 

Made like God, and, though undone 
Not unmade for love and life. 

Lo ! ve utter threats in vain. 

By my free will that cliose sm, 

By mine agony within 
Round the p.\s''nge of the fire. 

By tile jimings which disclose 
That my native soul is higher 
'riian what it chose, 

\Vc are yet too high, O Sj)inis, foi your disdain. 

Nay, beloved ! If these be low, 

We confront them from no height. 

We have stooped down to their level 
By infecting tlum with evil. 

And their scorn that meets our blow 
Scathes aright. 

Amen. Let it be so 
Earih Spirits. 

We shall tiiumiih— triumph greatly 
When ye lie beneath the sward. 

'I'here, our lily shall grow stately 
I'hough yc answer not a word. 

And her fragrance shall be scornful of your silence : 

While your throne ascending calmly 
Wc, in heirdom of your soul, 

Flash the river, lift the paim-liee, 

'I'he dilated ocean roll, 

By the thoughts that throbbed within you, round the islands. 
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Alp and torrent shall inherit 
Your significance of will, 

And the grandeur of your spirit 
Shall our broad sa\annahs fill , 

In our winds, your exultations shall be springing. 

Even your parlance which inveigles, 
hy our ludenc'^s shall be won. 

Ileaits poetic in our eagles 
Shall beat uj> agaiu'-t the sun 
And strike downward in articulate clear singing. 

Your bold speeches, our Hehcinoth 
With his thunderous jaw sliall wield. 

Your higli fancies, shall tmr Mammoth 
breathe sublimely u]) tlie slneld 
Of Saint Michael at (h,»d s throne, who waits to .speed him; 

I'jll the heavens’ smooih-grooved thunder 
Sjjinmng back, shall lea\c them clear, 

And the angels, smiling wonder 

With dropt looks fiom sphere to sphere, 

Shall cry, ' Ho, ye heii» of Adam ! ye exceed him.' 

Adam. Root out thiiK* eves, s\Neel, from the dreai^ 
ground ! 

beloved, W'c may be overcome by Clod, 
but not by these. 

f.vc. by CJod, }H.‘rhaps, m these. 

Adam. 1 think, not so. Had tiod foredoomed despair 
He had not spoken hope. He may destroy 
Certes, but not deceive. 

Il7>c. Behold this ro^c ! 

1 plucked It m our bower of l\iradisc 
T his morning as I went forth, and my heart 
Has beat against its petals all the da>. 

1 thought it would be always led and full 
As when I plucked it. /s it?-~ ye may see I 
I cast U down to you that ye may see. 
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All of you !— count the petals lost of it, 

And note the colours fainted 1 ye may see ! 

And I am as it is, who yesterday 

Grew in the same place. O yc spirits of earth, 

I almost, from my miserable heart, 

Could here upbraid you for your cruel heart, 

Which will not let me, down the slope of deatli, 

Draw any of your pity after me. 

Or lie still in the quiet of your looks, 

As my flower, there, in mine, 

I A bleak witui, quickened with indistinct human voices^ spins 
around the earth-zodiac , filling the circle with its pt esence ; 
and then wailing off into the east^ carries the rose away 
with it. Eve falls upon her face Adam standit erect. 

Adam. Su, \eniy, 

The last departs. 

£ve. So Memory follows Hope, 

And Life both. Love said to me, ‘ Do not die,’ 

And I replied, ‘ O Love, I will not die. 

I exiled and I will not orphan Love. ’ 

But now it is no choice of mine to die : 

My heart throbs from me. 

Adam. Call it straightway back ! 

Death’s consummation crowns completed life, 

Or comes too early, Hope being ^^et on thee 
For others, if for others then fur thee, — 

For thee and me. 

['fhe wind revolves from the tvit/, and round again to the 
east, perfumed by the Eden~tose, and full of voices which 
sweep out into articulation as they pass. 

Ix*t thy soul shake its leaves 
To feel the mystic wind — hark 1 

Eve. I hear life. 

Infant voices passing in the wind. 

O we live, O we live — 

And this life that we receive 
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Is a warm thing and a new, 

Which wc softly bud into 
From the lieart and from the brain, — 
Something strange that overmuch is 
Of the sound and of the sight, 
Flowing round in trickling touches, 
With a sorrow and delight, — 

Yet IS It all in vain ? 

Rock us softly, 

Lost it be all in vain. 

Youthful voltes passing. 

Owe h\o, O we live — 

And this life that we achieve. 

Is a loud thing and a bold. 

Which with pulses niamfuld 
Strikes the heart out full and fain— 
Active doer, noble liver, 

Strong to stiuggle, suie to conquer, 
Though the vessel’s prow will quiver 
At the lifting of the anchor : 

Yet do wc strive in vain ? 

Infant I'ohes 

Rock us softly, 

Lest It be all in vain. 

Poet voltes paisin^. 

O we live, O wo live - 
And this life that we conceive, 

Is a clear thing and a fair, 

W'hich we set in crystal air 
That its beauty may be plain 1 
With a breathing and a flooding 
Of the heaven-life on the whole. 
While vve hear the forests budding 
To the music of the soul — 

Yet is it tuned in vain ? 
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Infant voices pas si ns^. 

Rock us softly, 

Lest it be all in vain. 

Philosophic voices passing. 

O we live, O we live — 

And this life that we perceive, 

Is a great thing and a grave, 

Which for others’ use we have. 
Duty-laden to remain. 

Wc arc helper'i, fellow -creatures, 

Of the right against the wrong, 

We are earnest-hearted teachers 
Of the truth which niaketh strong— 
Yet do we teach in vain ? 

Infant z’oices parsing. 

Rock us softly, 

Lest It be all in \ain. 

Revel voices pa\ung. 

O we live, O we live — 

And this life that we reprieve, 

Is a low thing and a light. 

Which is jested out of sight, 

And made worthy of disdain ! 

Strike w’ith bold electric laughter 
The high tops of things divine — 
Turn thy head, niy brother, after, 
l^cst thy tears fall in my wine ! 

For is all laughed in vain ? 

Infant voices passing. 

Rock us sodly, 
loist It Ik? all in vain. 

Eve. I hear a sound of life — of life like ours — 
Of laughter and of wailing, of grave speech. 

Of little plaintive voices innocent, 

Of life in separate courses flowing out 
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Like our four rivers to some outward main. 

I hear life — life ! 

Adam. And, so, thy check.s have snatched 

Scarlet to paleness, and thine eyes drink fast 
Of glory from full cups, and thy moist lips 
Seem trembling, both of them, with earnest doubts 
Whether to utter words or only smile. 

/tve. Shall I be mother 0^“ the coming life ? 

Hear the sleep generations, how they fall 

Adown the visionary stairs of 'l ime 

Like supernatural thunders — far, yet near, — 

Sowing their fiery echoes through the hills. 

Am I a cloud to these — mother to these ? 

Earth Spint\. And bringer of the curse upon all these. 

f KvE sinks down again* 

Poet voices 

O we live, 0 ue hv(‘ — 

Anti this life that we conceive. 

Is a nolde thing and high, 

Which we climb up loftily 
'I'o view (itxl without a stain , 

Till, recoiling where the shade is, 

Wc retread our steps again. 

And de^cend the gloomy I lades 
'fo rt'sume man’s mortal pain. 

Sliall It be climbed in vain? 

Infant voucs passuig. 

Rock us softly, 

Le^'t it be all m vain. 

Lcroe voices pauing. 

O we live, O wc live — 

And this life wc would retrieve. 

Is a faithful thing apart 
Which we love in, heart to licart. 

Until one heart fitteth twain. 
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' Wilt thou be one with me?’ 

‘ I will be one with thee.’ 

* Ha, ha ! — \Ne ^ove and live !’ 

Alas ! ye love and die. 

Shriek - \n ho shall reply ? 

For is it not loved in vain ? 

Infant voices passing. 

Rock us softly, 

Though it be all in vain. 

Aged voices pasuni^, 

O we live, O we live — 

And this life we would survive, 

Is a gloomy thing and brief, 

Which, consLiinmated in grief, 

Leaveth ashes for all gain. 

Is It not ail in vain ? 

Infant voices passini^. 

Rock us softly, 

Though It be all in vain. [Tofees die away. 

Earth Spirits. And bringer of the curse upon all these. 

Eve. The voices of foreshown Humanity 
Die off ; — so let me die. 

Adam. So let us flu!. 

When God’s will soundeth the right hour of death. 

Earth Spirits. And bringer of the curse upon all these. 

Eve. O Spirits 1 by the gentleness ye use 
In winds at night, and floating clouds at noon. 

In gliding waters under lily leaves. 

In chirp of crickets, and the sidtling hush 
A bird makes in her nest with feet and wings, — 

Fulfil your natures now! 

Earth Spinr^. Agreed, allowed ! 

We gather out our natures like a cloud. 

And thus fulfil their lightnings 1 Thus, and thus f 
Harken, O harken to us I 
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First Spirit. 

As the storm-wind blows bleakly from the norland, 
As the snow- wind beats blindly on the moorland, 

As the simoom drives hot across the desert, 

As the thunder roars deep in the Unmeasured, 

As the torrent tears the ocean-world to atoms. 

As the whirlpool grinds it fathoms below fathoms, 
'rhus, — and thus ! 

Second Spirit. 

As the yellow toad, that spits its poison chilly, 

As the tiger, in the jungle crouching stilly, 

As the wild boar, with ragged tusks of anger. 

As the wolf-dog, with teeth of glittering clangour, 
As the vultures, that sert'am against the thunder, 

As the owlets, that sit and moan asunder, 

Thus, — and thus ! 

Eve. Adam ! God ! 

Adam. Cruel, unrelenting Spirits 1 

By the power in me of the sovran soul 
Whose thoughts keep pace yet with the angels’ march, 
I charge you into silence— trample you 
Down to obedience. 1 am king of you ! 

Earth Spirits. 

I la, ha ! thou art king ! 

With a sm fur a ciown. 

And a soul undone ! 

'rhou, the antagonized, 
d'ortured and agonized, 

I leld in the ring 
Of the zodiac I 
Now, king, beware ! 

We are many and strong 
Whom thou standest among, — 

And we press on the air, 

And we stifle thee back, 

And we multiply where 
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Thou wouldst trample us down 
From riglns of our own 
To an utter wrong — 

And, from under the feet of thy scorn, 

O forlorn, 

We shall spring up like corn, 

And our stubble l)e strong. 

Adam, Goil, there is power in Thee ! I make appeal 
Unto Thy kingship. 

Eve. There is pity in l iiKL, 

0 sinned against, great God !— My sted, my .seed, 

There is hope set on Turk — 1 cry to Thee, 

Thou mystic Seed tliat shalt bt* ! — leave us not 

In agony beyond what we can boar. 

Fallen in debasement below thundor-niark, 

A mark for scorning — taunted and perplext 
By all these creatures we ruled yesterday, 

Whom Thou, Lord, rulest alway ! O my Seed, 

Through the tempestuous years that ram so thick 
Betwixt my ghostly \ision and Thy face, 

Let me have token ! for my soul is bruised 
Before the serpent’s head is. 

[A vision (/Cukist appears in the midit o/ the zodiac, which 
pales before the heavenly light. The Ha? th Spirits grow 
greyer anti fainter, 

Christ. Iamhkrr! 

Adam. This is Gori !— Curse us not, Ciod, any more 1 
Eve. But gazing so— so— with omnific eyes, 

Lift my soul upward till it touch "I hy feet ! 

Or lift it only, — not to seem too pioucl, — 

To the low height of some good angel’s feet, 

For such to tread on when he walketh straight 
And Thy lips praise him ! 

Christ. Spirits of the earth, 

1 meet you with rebuke for the reproach 
And cruel and unmitigated blame 
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Ye cast upon >our masters. True, they have sinned ; 
And true their sin is reckoned into hiss 
For you the sinless. Yet, your innoc'cnce, 

Which of you praises? since God made your acts 
Inherent in your lives, and bound your hands 
Witli instincts and imperious sanctities 
From self-defacement ? Which of you disdains 
These sinners who in falling proved their height 
Above you by their liberty to fall ? 

And which of you complains of loss by them, 

For whose delight and use >c ha\c your life 
And honour in creation ? I’onder it ! 

This regent and sublime Humanity 

T'hough fallen, exceeds )ou ! this shall him your sun, 

Shall hunt your lightning to its lair (.)f cloud, 

Turn back your rivers, footpath all vour seas, 

Lay fiat your lorests, master with a look 
Your lion at his fasting, and fetch ilown 
Your eagle fivin^. Nay, without tins law' 

Of mandom, \e would perish,— beast by beast 
DcNOLiring, — tree by tree, with strangling roots 
Anri trunks set tu.skwise. Ye would gaze on God 
Witfi imperceptive blanknevs up the ftars, 

And mutter, ‘ W'hy, (iod, hast I’liou made us thus?’ 

And pining to a sallow idiocy 

Stagger up blindly against the ends of life, 

Then stagnate into lottenness and drop 
Heavily — poor, dead matter -pietrmeal down 
The abysmal spaces— like a little stone 
Let fall to chaos. 1 herefoic o\er )ou 
Receive man’s sceptre ! — therefore be content 
To minister with voluntary grace 
And melancholy pardon, eveiy r«tc 
And function m you, to lire human hand ! 

Be ye to man as angels are to God, 

Servants in pleasure, singers of delight, 
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Suggesters to his soul of higher things 
Than any of your highest ! So at last, 

He shall look round on you with lids too straight 
To hold the grateful tears, and thank you well, 

And bless you when he prays his secret prayers, 

And praise you w'hen he sings his open songs 
For the clear song-note he has learnt in }OU 
Of purifying sw'ectncss, and extend 
Across your head his golden fantasies 
W'hich glorify you into soul from sense. 

Go, ser\e him for sucli price ! 'J hat not in vain 
Nor yet ignobly yc shall serve, I place 
My word here for an oath, mine oath for act 
I'o be hereafter. In the name of which 
Perfect redemption and perpetual grace, 

1 bless you through the hope and through the peace 
Which are mine, — to the Lo\c, which is myself. 

/.'z'c. Speak on still, Chiist ! Albtut Thou bless me not 
In set words, I am blessed in harkening 'I hee — 

Speak, Christ ! 

C'nitlST. Speak, Adam ! liless the woman, man ! 
It is thine office. 

Adam. Mother of the world, 

Take heart before this Presence ! I.o, m> voice, 

Which, naming erst the creatures, did exiiress 
(God breathing tlirough my breath) the attributes 
Ard instincts of each creature in its name, 

Floats to the same afflatus, — flcxits and heaves 
Like a water-weed that oj^icns to a wave, 

A full-leaved prophecy affecting thee, 

Out fairly and wide. Henceforward, arise, aspire 
To all the calms and magnanimities, 

The lofty uses and the noble ends, 

The sanctified devotion and full work, 

To which thou art elect for evermore, 

First woman, wife, and mother. 
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F.ve. AikI first in sin. 

Adam. And also the sole bearer of tlie Seed 
Whereby sin dicth. Raise the majesties 
Of thy disconsolate brows, O well-beloved, 

And front with level eyelids the To come, 

And all the dark o’ the world ! Rise, w'oman, rise 
To thy peculiar and l)cst altitudes 
Of doing good and of enduring ill. 

Of comforting for ill, and teaching good, 

And reconciling all that ill and good 
Unto the patience of a constant hope, — 

Rise with thy daughUTs • If sm came by thee, 

And by sin, death, — tlie ransom-righteousness 
I'he heavenly life and compensativi* rt‘st 
Shall come by means of th(‘e. If woe by thee 
Had issue to the woild. thou shalt go forth 
An angel of the w oe thou didst achieve, 

Found acceptable to the w'orld lUNiead 
Of otliers of that name, of whose bright steps 
'Fhy deed stripped bare the hills. Ik* satisfied ; 
Soniethmg thou liast to bear tlirough womanhood, 
Pecuhar suffering answcimg to the sin, — 

Some pang paid down for each new human life. 

Some wcarinesb in guarding sucli a life, 

Some coUlness from the guardt-d, some mistrust 
From those thou ha''t too w'ell served, from those beloved 
Too loyally some treason ; feebleness 
Within thy heart, and cruelty without, 

And pressures of an alien tyranny 
With us dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger smews But, go to ! thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes 
After its own hf«’-workmg A child's kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad ; 

A poor man served by thcc, shall make thee rich, 

A sick man helped by thee, shah make thee strong ; 
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Thou shall lj>e served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. Such a crown 
I set upon thy head, — C hrist witnessing 
With looks of prompting love - to keep thee clear 
Of all reproach against the sin foregone, 

From all the generations which succeed. 

Thy hand which plucked the apple, 1 clasp close, 
Thy lips wliich spake wrong counsel, I kiss close, 
I bless thee in the name of Paradise 
And by the memory of Edenic joys 
Forfeit and lost, — by that last cypn'ss tree 
Green at the gate, which thrilled as w'c came out, 
And by the blessed nightingale w hich threw 
Its melancholy music after us, — 

And by the flowers, whose spirits full of smells 
Did follow softly, plucking us behind 
Back to the gradual banks and vernal bowers 
And fourfold rivcr-courst‘s. — By all these, 

I bless thee to the contraries of these, 

I bless thee to the desert and the thorn.s, 

1 o the elemental change and turbulence, 

And to tlie roar of the cstrangeil beasts, 

And to the solemn dignities of grief, - - 

'Po each one of these ends, — and to their end 

Of Death and the hereafter. 

Lve. I accept 

For me and for ray daughters this higli part 
Winch lowly shall be counted. Noble work 
Shall hold me m the place of garden-rest. 

And in the place of Kden’s lost delight 
Worthy endurance of pcrniittcd pam ; 

While on my longest patience there shall wait 
Death's speechless angel, smiling m the east 
Whence cometh the cold w ind, 1 bow myself 
Humbly henceforward on the ill I did, 

That humbleness may keep it in the shade. 
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Shall it be so ? shall I smile, saying so ? 

0 Seed ! O King ! O God, who shallha. seed, — 

What shall I say ? As Eden's fountains swelled 
Brightly betwixt their banks, so swells my soul 
Betwixt Thy love and power ! 

And, sweetest thoughts 
Of foregone Eden ! now, for the first time 
Since God said ‘ Adam,’ walking through the trees, 

1 dare to pluck you as I plucked erew'hile 
I'he lily or pink, the rose or heliotrope. 

So pluck I you— so largely— with both hands, 

And throw you forward on the outer earth 
Wherein we arc cast out, to sweeten it. 

Adam. As Thou, (. hnst, to illume it, hoklest Ilea\en 
Broadly over our heads. 

\rh£ Chkist h gradually transjigured during the following 
fthrasi's of dialogue^ into humanity and suffeting. 

Eve. O .Saviour Christ, 

Thou standest mute in glory, like the sun ! 

Adam. We worship in 'I iiy silence. Saviour Christ ! 

E7>e. Thy brows grow grander with a forecast woe, — 
Diviner, with the jiossible of death, 

W e worship in Thy sorrow, Sa\iour Christ ! 

Adam. How' do 'Ihy clear, still e\cs transpierce our 
souls, 

As gazing through them toward the Father-throne 
In a pathetieal, full Deity, 

Serenely as the stars gaze through the air 
Straight on each other ! 

Eve. O pathetic Christ, 

Thou blandest mute in glory, like the moon ! 

Chkist, Eternity stands ahvay fronting God ; 

A stern colossal image, with blind eyes 
And grand dim lips that murmur cNennore 
God, God, God ! while the rush of life and death. 
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The roar of act and thought, of evil and good, 

The avalanches of the ruining worlds 
Tolling down space,— the new worlds' genet’s 
Budding in fire,— -the gradual humming growth 
Of the ancient atoms and first forms of earth, 

The slow procession of the swathing seas 
And firmamental waters, — and the noise 
Of the broad, fluent strata of pure airs, — 

All these flow’ onward in the inte rvals 
Of that reiterated sound of ! 

W’hich WORD, innumeroiis ang<'ls straightway hU 
Wide on celestial altitudes of song 
And choral adoration, and then drop 
The burden softl\ , shutting the last notes 
In silver wings, Howbeit in the noon of lime 
Kternity shall wax as dumb as Death, 

W’hile a new' voice beneath tlie sphtTes shall cry, 

‘ God ! why hast 'Fhou forsaken me, my God ? ’ 

And not a voice in Heaven shall answer it 

[ T/ie transfiguration /f complete in sadness^ 

Adam. Thy speech is of the Ileavenlies, jet, O Christ, 
Awfully human are Thy voice and face ! 

Eve. My nature o\ercomes me from '1 hinc eyes. 

Christ. In the set noon of time, shall one from Heaver^ 
An angel fresh from looking upon liod. 

Descend before a woman, blessing lier 
With perfect benedicticm of pure love. 

For all the world in all its elements, 

For all the creatures of earth, air, andtsea, 

For all men in the body and in the soul. 

Unto all ends of glory and sanctity. 

Eve. O pale, pathetic Christ— 1 worship Thee 1 
1 thank 'Fhec for that w oman ! 

Christ. Then, at last, 

I, wrapping round me your humanity, 

W'hich being sustained, shah neither break nor burn 
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Beneath the fire of (iodhead, will tread earth, 

And ransom you and it, and set strong i^teacc 
Betwixt you and its creatures. With my pangs 
I will confront }our sins ; and since those sins 
Have sunken to all Nature’s heart from yours. 

The tears of my clean soul shall follow them 
And set a holy passion to work clear 
Absolute consecration. In my brow 
Of kingly whiteness, shall be crowned anew 
Your discrownc‘d human nature. Look on me I 
As I shall be uplifted on a cross 
In darkness of eclipse and anguish dread. 

So shall I lift up in my pierced hands, 

Not into dark, but light — not unto death. 

But life, — beyond the teach of guilt and grief 
The whole creation. Henceforth in my name 
Take courage, O thou woman,— man, take hope ! 

Your graves shall be as smooth as Eden’s sward, 

I^eneath the steps of >our prospective thoughtL ; 

And, one step past it, a new Isden-gate 
Shall open on a hinge of haimony 
And let you through to mercy. Ye shall fall 
No more, within that Eden, nor pass out 
Any more from it. In which hope, move on, 

First sinners and first mouriuTs ! Live and love,— 

Doing both nobly, because lowlily ! 

Live and work, strongly, — because patiently ! 

And, for the deed of death, trust it to God 
That It be well done, unreponted of, 

And not to loss ! And thence, with constant prayers 
Fasten your souls so high, that constantly 
llie smile of )our heroic cheer may float 
Above all floods of earthly agonies, 

Purification being the joy of pain ! 

\The vision of Chkist vanishes, Ada.m and Evk stand in an 
ecstasy. The eat th-zodietc fales axvay shade by shade^ 
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as ike stars, star by star, shine out in the sky; and the 
following chont from the two Earth Spirits {as they 
sxveep back into the zodiac and disappear svith it) 
accompanies the process of change. 

Earth Spirits. 

By the mighty word thus spoken 
Both for living and for dying, 

We our homage-oath, once broken. 

Fasten back again in sighing ; 

And the creatures and the dements renew their covenanting. 

Here, forgive us all our scorning ; 

Here, we promise milder duty : 

And the evening and the morning 
Shall re-organise in beauty 
A sabbath day of sabbath joy, for universal chanting. 

And if, still, this melancholy 
May be strong to overcome us. 

If this mortal and unholy 
We still fail to cast out from us. 

If we turn upon you, unaware, your own dark influences,— 

If ye tremble when surrounded 
By our forest pine and palm-trees, 

If we cannot cure the Avounded 
W'lth our gum-trees and our balm-trees, 

And if your souls all mournfully sit down among your 
senses,— 


Yet, O mortals, do not fear us ! 

We are gentle in our languor : 

Much more good ye shall iiave near us 
Than any pain or anger, 

And our God’s refracted blessing in our blessing shall be 
given. 
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By the desert's endless vigil 
We will solemnize your passions, 

By the wlieel of the black eagle 
We will teach you exaltations, 

When he sails against the wind, to the white spot up in 
heaven. 

Ye shall find us tender nurses 
To your weariness of nature, 

And our hands shall stroke the curse’s 
Dreary furrows from the creature. 

Till your bodies shall he smooth in ileath and straight and 
slumberful. 

'riien, a couch we will provide you 
Where no summer heats siiall dazzle, 

Strewing on you and beside you 
'rhyme and losemary and basil, 

And the yew-tree shall grow' oveihead to keep all safe and 
cool. 

Till the Holy blood awaited 
Shall be chrism around us running, 

Whereby, newly consecrated 
We shall leap up in (lod's sunning, 

To join the spheric company which purer worlds assemble : 

While, renewed by new' evangels. 
Soul-consummated, made glorious, 

Ye shall brighten past the angels. 

Ye shall kneel to Christ victorious, 

And the rays around his feet beneath your sobbing lips shall 
tremble. 

\The fhantasiic vision has all pas ; the earth-zodiac has 
broken like a belt, and is dissolr^ed from the desert. The 
Earth Spirits vanish ^ and the star^ shine out above. 
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CHORUS OF INVISIBLE ANGELS, 

li^kiU Adam and E% k adr-iiu.ir into the desert, hand in hand. 

Hear our heavenly promise 
T[*hrough your mortal passion I 
Love, ye shall have from us. 

In a pure relation. 

As a fish or bird 

Swims or flies, if moving, 

Wc unseen are heard 
To live on by lo\ing 
Far above the glances 
Of your eager e\es, 

Listen ' we are loving 
Listen, through man's ignorances. 

Listen, through God’s nn stories. 

Listen down the heart of things. — 

Ye .shall hear our mystic wings 
Murmurous with loving. 

Through the opal door 
Listen evennoie 
How we live by loving ’ 

First semichoru^. 

When your bodit'S tlH*refore 
Reach the giave their goal. 

Softly will we care fur 
Each enfranchi'^ed soul. 

Softly and unlolhly 

Through the door of opal 
Toward the heavenly pxiople, 

Floated on a minor fine 
Into the full chant divine, 

We will draw you smoothly, — 

While the human in the minor 
Makes the harmony diviner. 

Listen to our loving ' 
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Second semichorus. 

I'herc, a sough of glory 

Shall breathe on you as you come, 
Ruffling round the doorway 
All the light of angeldom. 

From the empyrean centre 
Heavenly voices shall repeat, 

' Souls redeemed and pardoned, enter, 
For the chrism on you is sweet ! ' 

And e\ery angel in the place 
Low’hly shall bow his face, 

Folded fair on softenctl sounds, 
Ilecausc upon your hands and feet 
He images his Nfaster’s wounds. 

Listen to our loving ! 

Firsi setnichorus. 

So, in the universe's 
t 'onsummated undoing, 

Our seraphs of white mercies 
Shall hover round the luin. 

Their wings shall stream upon the flame 
As if incor{>orate of the same 
In elemental fusion ; 

And calm their faces shall burn out 
W'lth a pale and mastering thought, 

And a steadfast looking of desire 
I'roni out between the clefts of fire, — 
While they cry, m the Holy’s name, 

'I'o the final Restitution. 

Listen to our loving ! 

Second semichorus. 

So, when the day of God is 

To the thick graves accornpted, 
Awaking the dead bodies 
The anuel of the trumpet 
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Shall split and shatter the earth 
1 o the roots of the grave 
Wliich never before were slackened, 

And quicken the charnel birth 
With Ills blast so clear and biavc 

That the dead shall start and stand erect. 
And e\ory face of the buiial-place 
Shall the awful, single look reflect 
Wherewith he them awakened. 

I asten to our loving ! 

First scniit horns. 

But wild is the horse of Death. 

He will leap up wild at the clamour 
Above and benf'ath. 

And where is his 'lamer 
On that last day, 

When lie crieth, Ha, ha ’ 

'i'o the trumpet's blare, 

And pawctli the earth’s Aceldama? 

Whc*n he tosseth his head, 

The drear- white .steed, 

And ghasthly charnpeth i1k‘ last moon-ray — 
What angel there 
(’.in lead him away, 

'I'hat the living may lulc for the Dead? 

Second semithorm 

Yet a 'I'AMKR shall be found ! 

(Dne more liright than serujih crowned, 

And more strong than cherub bold, 

Isldcr, too, than angel old, 

By his grey clernilies. 

He shall niastei and surprise 
The steed of D(‘ath. 

For He is .strong, and He is fain. 

He shall quell him with a breath, 

And shall lead him where He will, 
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VVitli a whisper in the ear, 
r’lill of fear, 

And a hand upon the mane, 

Grand and still. 

First ^emtrhorus. 

Through the flats of Hades where the souls assemble 
He will guide the Hcath-sti^ed calm between their ranks, 
While, like beaten dogs, they a little moan and tremble 
To see* the d.irkness curdle from the horse's glittering 

flanks. 

Through the flats of Hades where the dreary shade is, 

Up the steeji of heaven will the Tamei guide the steed, — 
U]) the spheric circles, enele above circle, 

We w'ho count the ages, shall eouni tin tolling tread — 
Every hoof-fall striking a blinder, blinker '-ji.irkle 
Front the ston\ orbs, which shall show as they were dead. 

S( con d H’m i ch orn f . 

All llie way tin- Deatli-steed with tolling hoofs shall travel, 
Ashen grey tlie planets shall be motionless as stones, 

LcKiselv bh.ill th(' systems eject their parts co.e\al, 

Stagnant in the spaces shall float the jsillid moons : 

Suns that touch their apogees, reeling from their le\el, 

Shall run back on their a.xles, in wild, low broken tunes. 
Chorus. 

U]j against the aiches of the cr\^tal ceiling, 

From the horse’s no^^tnls shall steam the blurting breath : 
lip between the angels pale with siliuit feeling. 

Will the 'I'arm r calmly lead the hor.'-c of Deadi. 

Scmichorus. 

Cleaving all that silence, cleaving all that glory, 

Whll the 'I'anicr le..d him .straightway to the 'Fhrone ; 

' Took out, O Jehovah, to this 1 biing before ’I hee, 

With a hand nail-pierced, 1 who am ''Hiy Son.’ 

Then ihe Eye Divinesl, from the deepest, flaming, 

On the mystic courser shall look out in fire ; 
lihnd tlic bea.st shall stagger where It overcame him. 
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Meek as lamb at pasture, bloodless in desire. 

Down the beast shall shiver, — slain amid the taming, — 

And, by Life cssenti.d, the phantasm Death expire. 

Chorus, 

Listen, man, through life and death, 

'Khrough the dust and through the breath, 

Listen down the heiirt of things ! 

Ye shall hear our mystic w ings 
Murmurous witli loving. 

A Voice from below. Gabriel, thou (Jabriel ! 

A / 'oice from ubozr. What wouldst thou with me ? 

First Voice. 1 heard thy voice sound in the angels' song 
And I would give thee (juestion. 

Second Voice. Question me ! 

Fii d Voice. Why have I called thrice to my Morning Star 
And had no answer"^ -Ml the .stars are out, 

And answer in their j)laces. Only m vain 
1 cast my voice against the outer lays 
Of my .Star shut in light behind the sun. 

No more reply than from a breaking string, 

Breaking when touched. Or is she not my star? 

Where ts my Star — my Star? Have ye cast down 
Her glory like my glory? has she waxed 
Mortal, like -Adam ? has she learnt to hale 
Like any angel ? 

Second Voice. She is sad for thee. 

All things grow' sadder to thee, one by one, 

Angel Chorus. 

Live, work on, O Earthy 1 
By the .Actual’s tension 
Speed the arrow worthy 
Of a pure ascension ! 

From the low earth round you, 

Reach the heights above you : 

From the stripes that wound you, 

Seek the loves that love you 1 
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God's divinest burncth plain 
'Througli the crystal diaphane 
Of our loves that love you. 

First Voue. Gabriel, O Gabriel ! 

Second I'oice. What wouldst ilwu with me? 

Fird Voice. Is it true, O thou Gabriel, that the crown 
Of sorrow \^hlch I daiiiied, another claims? 

'I'hat IIk claims THAT too? 

Second Voice. Lost one, it is true. 

Fii it Voice. 'I'liat Hr: will be an exile from his heaven, 
do lead thaa‘ exiles homeward? 

Sciond Voice. It is true. 

lunt J'oiic. d'hat He will lie an exile l>y hi^ will, 

A'. I by imue elecliuu ? 

St cond Voice. It is tnu*. 

Fn \t I oicc. d hat / .shall stand sole c-xile finally, — 

Made dcsrdiite tor fruition? 

Sciond Voice. It is true. 

First Voice, ijabnel ! 

Second Voice. I hearken. 

Fiid Voice, Is It true besides — 

Aright tru('~ that mine orient Star will give 
Her name of ‘ Hriglit and Morning-Star’ to Him, — 

And take the faiine.'^s of his virtue back 
To cover Ins^ and sadness^ 

Seco/iii Volte It is true. 

Fint Vohc. UNtnie. UNtrue ! O Morning-Star, O Mine, 
Who fittest secret in a \eil of light 
Far up the starry spaces, s.iy - Untrue 
Speak but so loud as doth a w'astetl moon 
d o d'yrrheuc w aters. 1 am Lucifer. 

[d pause. Silence in the stars. 
All things grow' sadder to me, one by one. 

Angel Chorus. 

Exiled human creatures, 

Let your hope grow larger. 
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Larger grows the vision 
Of the i\c\v delight. 

From tliis chain of Natures 
God is the Discharger, 

And the Actual's prison 
Opens to your sight. 

Semic horns. 

Calm the stars and golden 
In a light exceeding * 

Mliat their rays ha\(‘ measurea 
Let your feet fulfil ’ 

These are stars beholden 
By your eyes m Ivhm, 

Yet, acioss the deseit, 

See them shining still ! 

Chorus. 

Future joy and far light 
Working such relations, 

Hear us singing gently 
Exiled is not lost ' 

God, alxive the starlight, 

God, alx)ve the patience, 

Shall at last present ye 
Guerdons \^olth the cost. 

Patiently enduring. 

Painfully surrounded, 

Listen how we lo\e you, 

Hope the uttermost ! 

Waiting for that curing 
W'hich exalts the wounded, 

Hear us sing above you — 

Exiled, but not lost ! 

\The stars shine on hrif^htly while Adam and Eve pursue their 
way into the far wilderness. There is a sound through the 
silence^ as of the falling tears of an angel. 
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“ I look for Angel’s song*;, and hear Him cry.” 

- C’.iLRS Elktcurr. 

I’AR'r 'I'hp: fir.st. 

[// ts the tune of ihc CrUi.if.xioH ; an J the of heaven have 

departed towards the ea^th, e.xie/t the txvo Seraphim, Auor 
the >>troni; and Zi rah the Urifiht One. 

The place ts the outer sidt of the shut hem<cnly e'dte.] 

Ador. O SKRAPli, pauh-e no more ' 

Beside this gate of Iicaven we stand alone. 

ferah. Of heaven ! 

Ador. Our brother !\osts are gone — 

Zernh. Arc gone betou*. 

Ador. And the golden harps the angels bore 
To help the songs of their desin*, 

Still burning from their hands of fire, 

Lie witliout touch or tone 
Upon the glass-sea shore. 

Zerah. Silent upon the glass-sea shore * 

Ador. There the Shadow from the throne 
Formless with infinity 
Hovers o’er tl>e eiystal sea 

Aw fuller than light derived, 

And red with those pnnujeval lieats 
Whcieby all life has lived. 

Z.erah. Our visible God, our heavenly seats ! 

Ador. Beneath us sinks the pomp angelical, 

Cherub and seraph, powers and virtues, all, — 
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The roar of whose descent has died 
To a still sound, as thunder into rain. 

Immeasurable space spreads magnified 
With that thick life, along the plane 
The worlds slid out on. What a lah 
And eddy of wings innumerous, crossed 
By trailing curls that have not lost 
The glitter of the God-smile shed 
On every prostrate angel's head ! 

What gleaming uji of hands that fling 
Their homage in retorted rays, 

From high instinct of w'orshipping, 

And habitude of praise ! 

Zerah, Rapidly they droj) below us. 

Pointed palm and wing and hair 
Indi.stinguishable show us 
Only pulses in tiu* air 
Throbbing with a fiery be.it, 

As if a nesv creation heard 
Some divine and plastic word, 

And trembling at its now'-found being, 
Awakened at our fet‘t. 

Ador. Zerah, do not wait for seeing } 

His voice, his, that thrills us .so 
As we our harpstrings, uttered Go^ 

Behold the Holy in his zi>oel 
And all are gone, save thee and — 

Zerah. 1 hee I 

Ador. I .stood the nearest to the throne 
In hierarchical degree, 

What time the voice said Go! 

And whether I was moved alone 
By the tsorm-palhos of the tone 
Which swept through heaven the alien name of woCy 
Or whether the subtle glory broke 
Through my strong and shielding wings, 
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Bearing to my finite essence 
Incapacious of their presence , 

Infinite imaginings, 

None knoweth save the Throned who &ix5ke ; 

But I who at creation stood upright 

And iieard the (iod-breath move 
Shaping the words that lightened, ‘ Be there light,' 
Nor trembled but with love. 

Now fell down shudderingly. 

My face upon the pavement whence I had towered. 
As if in mine immortal overpowered 
By God's eternity. 

Zerah. Let me wait !— let me wait ! — 

A dor. Nay, gaze not backward through the gale ! 
God lilLs our heaven with God’s own solitude 
Till all the pavements glow. 

His Godhead being no more subdued 
By itself, to glories low 

Which servtphs can sustain. 

What if thou, in gazing so, 

Shouldst behold but onh one 
Attribute, the veil undone — 

Even that to which we dare to press 
Nearest, for its gentleness — 

Ay, his love ! 

How the deep ecstatic pain 
T hv being's strength would capture, ! 

Without language for the rapture, 

Without music strong to come 
And set the adoration free, 

For ever, ever, wouldst thou be 
Amid the general chorus dumb, 

God stricken to seraphic agony. 

Or, brother, what if on thine eyes 
In vision bare should rise 
'rhe life-fount whence his hand did gather 

D 
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Witlj solitary force 
Our mmiortalities • 

Straightway how thine own would wither, 

Falter like a human breath, 

And shrink into a point like death, 

By gazing on its source ! — 

My words have imaged dread. 

Meekly hast thou bent thine head, 

And clropt thy wings in langiiishment 
Overclouding for>t and face. 

As if Ooii’s throne w’crc eminent 
Before thee, in the place. 

Vei not -not s<», 

0 loMUg spirit and meek, dost thou fulfil 
The .supreme Will. 

Not for obeisance but obedience; 

Give motion to iliy wings » Depart from hence l 
1 he voice said ‘ (»o ! ' 
y.^rah. P>eloved, I depart. 

His will IS as a spirit within my spirit, 

A portion of the being 1 inherit. 

His will is mm<‘ obedience. I resemble 
A flame all undeflled though it tremble ; 

1 go and tremble. I.ove me, O beloved 1 

O thou, wlio stronger art. 

And standcst ever near the infinite, 

Pale with the light of Fight, 

Love me, belosed ! me, more newly made, 

More feeble, more afraid ; 

And let me hear wath mine thy pinions moved, 

As close and gentle as the loving are, 

That love being near, heaven may not seem so far. 
Ador, I am near thee and I love thee* 

Were I loveless, from tbee 
Love is round, beneath, above thee, 
God, the omnipresent one. 
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Spread the wing, and lift the brow ! 
Well-beloved, what fearest thou? 

/.erah. 1 fear, I fear — 

A if or. What fear ? 

Zerah. T he fear of earth. 

Ador. Ofeaith, the God -created and (iorl- praised 
In the hour of birth ? 

V\4iere every niglit the moon in light 
Doth lead the waters silver- faced ? 

Where every day the sun doth lay 
A rapture to the he.irt of all 
Tlie leafy and reech'd pastoral, 

As if the joyous shout which burst 
From angel lips to sec him first, 

Had left a silent echo in his ra) ? 

Zerah. Of earth - the God-created and (jod-curst, 
Where man is, and the thoin. 

Where sun and moon have borne 
No light to souls forlorn. 

Where h/lcn’s tree of life no more uprears 
Its spiral leave> and fruit.ige, but in^'toad 
T’he yew-tree bows its melancholy head 
And all the undergrasses kills and seres. 

Ador, Of earth the weak. 

Made anil unmade? 

Where men that faint, do strive for crowns that fade 
Where, having won the profit which they seek, 

Tliey lie beside the sceptre and the gold 
With flcshlcss hands that cannot wield or hohi, 

And the stars shine, in their unwinking eyes ? 

Z.erah. Of earth the lx)ld. 

Where the blind matter wrings 
An aw ful jKitencc out of impotence. 

Bowing the spiritual things 
To the things of sense. 

Where the human will replies 
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With ay and no, 

Because the human pulse is quick or slow. 

Where Love succumbs to Change. 

With only his own memories, for revenge. 

And the fearful mystery — 

Ador. called Death ? 

7.erah, Nay, death is fearful, — but who saith 
‘ To die,' is comprehensible. 

What's fearfiiller, thou knowest well, 
Though the utterance be not for thee, 

Lest it blanch thy lips from glory — 

Ay ! the cursed thing that moved 
A shadow of ill, long time ago, 

Across our heaven’s own shining floor, 

And when it vanished, sotne who were 
On thrones of holy empire there, 

Did reign — were seen— wane —neNoi more. 

Come nearer, O belovt‘d ! 

Ador, I am near thee. Didst thou lK‘ar lliee 
Ever to this earth ? 

Herti/i, fiefon\ 

When thrilling from His hand along 
Its lustrous path with spheric song 
The earth was deathless, sorrow less. 
Unfearing, then, pure feet might press 
The grasses brightening with their feet, 

For God's own \oice did mix its sound 
In a solemn confluence oft 
With the rivers' flowing round. 

And the life-tree’s waving soft. 

Beautiful new earth and strange ! 

Aaor. Hast thou seen it since— the change? 

Zerah. Nay, or wherefore should I fear 
To look upon it now? 

I’^have beheld the ruined things 
Only in depicturings 
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Of angels from an earthly n)ission, — 

Strong one, even upon thy brow, 

When, with task completed, given 
Back to us in that transition, 

I have beheld thee silent stand, 

Abstracted in the seraph band, 

Without a smile in heaven. 

A dor. Then thou wast not one of those 
Whom the loving Father chose 
In visionary pomp to sweep 
O’er Jiidoea s gras‘;y [ilaces, 

O’er the shepherds and the sheep, 

Though thou art so tender? —dimming, 

All the stars except one star 
With their brighter kinder faces, 

And using heaven's own tune in hymning, 

While deep response from earth’s own mountains ran, 

* Peace upon earth, goodwill to man.’ 

Zerah. ' Qlory to God I said amen afar. 

And those who from that earthly mission are, 

Within mine ears have told 
That the seven everlasting Spirits did hold 
With such a sweet and prodigal constraint 
'The meaning yet the mystery of the song 
What time they sang it, on their natures strong, 

Tliat, gazing down on earth s dark steadfastness 
And speaking the new peace in promises, 

The lo\e and pity made their voices faint 

Into the low and tender music, keeping 

The place in heaven of what on earth is weeping. 

Ador. Peace upon earth. C'ome down to it. 

Zet iih. Ah me I 

I hear thereof uncoinprehcndingly. 

Peace where the tempest, where the sighing is, 

And worship of the idol, ’stead of His- 

Ador. Yea, peace, where He is. 
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Zcrah. He ! 

Say it again. 

A dor. Where He is. 

Zerah. Can it be 

That earth retains a tree 

Whose leaves, like Eden foliage can be swayed 
By the breathing of His voice, noi shrink and fade? 

Ador. There is a tree ! — it hath no leaf n©r root ; 

Upon it hangs a curse for all its fruit : 

Its shadow on His head is laid. 

For He, the crowned Son, 

Has left His crown and throne, 

Walks earth in Adam’s clay, - 
Eve's snake to bruise and slay — 

Zerah. W'alks eaith in clay? 

Ador. And walking in the clay wliich He created, 

He through it shall touch death. 

What do I utter? what conceive? did bieath 
Of demon howl it in a blasphemy? 

Or was it mine own voice, informed, dilated 

By the seven confluent Spirits? — Speak -answer me I 

Who said man’s victim w'as his deity? 

Zetah. Btfloved, beloved, the word came forth from 
tliee. 

Thine eyes are rolling a tempestuous light 
Aoove, below', around. 

As putting thunder-questions without cloud, 

Reverberate without sound, 

7 o universal nature’s depth and Jieight. 

'Ilie tremor of an inexpressive thought 
Too self-amazed to shape itself aloud, 

O’emins the awful curving of thy lips ; 

And while dune hands are stretched above, 

As newly they had caught 

Some lightning from the 'Throne, or showed the Ixird 
Some retributive sword, 
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T hy brows do alternate with wild eclipse 
And radiance, with contrasted wrath and lo\e, 

As God had called thee to a seraph’s part, 
With a man s quailing heart. 

Ador. O heart — O heart of nran ! 

O ta’en from Imnian clay 
To be no seraph’s but Jehovah’s own I 
Made holy in the taking, 

And ) et uns(‘parate 
From death s perpetual ban, 

And human feeling'. ''Utl and passionate • 

Still subject to the tieacherous lorsaking 
Of other hearts, and us own steadfast pain. 

O heart ol man — of God ! which God has ta’en 
From out the dust, with its humanity 
Mournful and weak yet innocent aiound it, 

And bade its many pulses beating lie 
Beside that incommumcable stir 
Of Deity wherewith He interuound it. 

O man ! and is thy nature so defiled 

'I'hat all that hol> llenit’s devout law-keeping, 

And low pallielic beat in deseits wild, 

And gushings pilitul of lender weeping 
For traitors who consigned it »o such woe — 

That all could cleanse thee not, without tlie flow 
Of blood, the life-blood — Iii\ — vind streaming 
O earth tlie thundercleft, windduiken, wlieie 
'The louiler voice of ‘ blood and blood ‘ doth rise, 
Hast thou an altar for this sueiihce? 

O heaven ! O vacant ihione ! 

O crowned hicrarehie.s that wear your crowm 
When His is put awav ! 

Are ye unsharned that >e cannot dim 
Your alien brightness to be hker him, 

Assume a human passion, and down-lay 
Youi sweet secureness for congenial fears, 
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And teach your cloudless evcr‘burning eyes 
The mystery of his tears ? 

Zerah. I am strong, I am strong. 

Were I never to see my heaven again. 

I would wheel to earth like the n'lnpest rain 
Which sweeps there with an exultant sound 
To lose its life as it reaches the ground. 

I am strong, I am strong. 

Away from mine inward vision swim 
The shining seats of my heavenly birth, 

I see but his, I see but him — 

The Maker’s steps on his cruel earth. 

Will the bitter herbs of earth grow sweet 
To me, as trodden by his feet ? 

Will the vexed, accurst humanity, 

As worn by liim, begin to be 
A'hlessed, yea, a sacred tiling 
For love and awe and ministering ? 

I am strong, I am strong. 

By our angel ken shall we survey 

His loving smile through his woeful clay? 

I am swift, I am strong, 

The love is bearing me along. 

Ador, One love is bearing us along. 


PART THE SECOND. 

[Mid-air, above Judtea. Ador and Zfrah arc n iittle a/art 
from the visible angelic hosts. ] 

Ador. Beloved ! dost thou see ? — 

Zerah. Thee, — thee. 

Thy burning eyes already are 
Grow'n wild and mournful as a star 
Whose occupation is for aye 
To look upon the place of clay 
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Whereon thou lookcst now. 

I'he crown is fainting on thy brow 
To the likeness of a doiul. 

The forehead’s self a little bowed 
From its aspect high and holy, 

As it would in meekness meet 
Some seraphic melancholy : 

T'hy very w mgs that lately flung 
An outline clear, do flicker here 
And wear to each a shadow hung, 

Dropped acioss thy feet. 

In these strange contrasting glooms 
Stagnant with the scent of tomb;*, 

Seraph fliees, O my brother, 

Show aw fully to one .mother. 

^\dor. Dost thou ‘^ee? 

Zerah. 1^\ en so ; I see 

Our empyreal company, 

Alone the memory c*f their brightness 
Left in them, as in thee. 

T he circle upon ciicle, tier on tier, 

Piling earth’s hemisphere 
With heavenly intiniteness, 

Above us and around. 

Straining tlie whole hori/.on like a bow : 

Their songful lips divorced from all sound, 

A darkness gliding down their silvery glances, — 

Bowing their steadfast solemn countenances 
As if they heard Ciod speak, and could not glow 
Ador, Look downward ! dost thou see? 

Zerah, And woiildst thou press that vision on my words? 
Doth not earth speak enough 
Of change and of undoing, 

Without a seraph's witness.^ Oceans rough 
With tempest, pastoral sw'ards 
Displaced by fiery deserts, mountains ruing 
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l‘hc bolt fallen yesterday^ 

That shake their piny heads, as who would say 
* We are too bcaut^ul for our decay ' — 

Shall seraphs speak of these things? Let alone 
Earth to her eartlily moan ! 

of ij!/ Is there no moan but hers? 

Ador. nearest thou the attestation 
Of the roused uni\erse 
Like a desert Ison shaking 
Dews of silence from its mane? 

With an irrcprt.ssi\e passion 
Uprising at once, 

Rising up and forsaking 

Its solemn state in the circle of suns, 

To attest the pain 

Of him who stands (O patience sweet !) 

In his own hand-prints of creation, 

With human feet ? 

Voice of all thing's. Is there no moan but ours? 
Zenik, Forms, Spaces, Motions wide, 

O meek, inst n-ate things, 

O congregated matters ’ who inherit 
Instead of vital powers. 

Impulsions God-supplied ; 

Instead of intlucnl spirit, 

A clear informing beauty : 

Instead of creaturc-duty, 

Submission calm as rest. 

Lights, without feet or wings, 

In golden cour«^es sliding ! 

Glooms, stagnantly subsiding, 

Whose lustrous heart aw'ay w'as pri‘st 
Into the argent stars I 
Ye crystal, firniamental bars 
That hold the skyey waters free 
From tide or tempest’s ecstasy ! 
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Airs universal ! thunders lorn 
That wait your lightnings in cloud-cave 
Hewn out by the winds ! Q l>ra\c 
And subtle elements ! the Holy 
Hath charged me by your voice with folly.* 
Enough, the mystic arrow' leaves its wound. 
Return ye to your silences inborn. 

Or to your inarticulatcd .sound. 

A if or. Zerah ! 

Zerah. Wilt ihou rebulce? 

God hath rebuked me, brother. I am weak. 

A dor. Zeiah, my brother Zerah ’ could I .^p.eak 
Of thee, 't would be of love to thee. 

Zeroh. 1 hy loi-dx 

Is fixed on eaith. as mine up.on thy face 
Where shall I '-eek His ? 

I have thrown 

One look upoi» earth, but one, 

Over the blue mountain-lines, 

Over the forests of palms and pines, 

Over the harvest-lands golden, 

Over the valley 5 that fold m 
The gardtMi-s and vines — 

He IS not there. 

All these are unworthy 
Those foot^lejis to bear, 

Before whicli, bowing down 
f would fain (jucnch the stars of niy cro.vu 
In the dark of the earthy. 

Whcic shall I seek him? 

No reply ? 

Hath language left thy lips, to place 
Its vocal m thine eye ? 

Ador, Ador 1 arc we come 
To a double portent, that 

** His anjiels He charged with folly .” — Job iv. 18. 
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Dumb matter grows articulate 
And songful seraphs dumb? 

Ador, Ador ! 

A (for, I constrain 

The passion of iny silence. None 
Of those places ga7ed upon 
Are gloomy enow to fit his j)ain. 

Unto him, wiiose forming word 
Ciave to Nature flower and swards 
She hath gi\en back again 
For the myitle, the thorn, 

For the syl\an*calm, the human scorn. 

Still, still, reluctant seraph, ga/e beneath ! 

There is a city 

Zerah. Temple and tower, 

Palace and purple would droop like a flower, 

(Or a cloud at our breath) 

If he neared in his state 
'fhe outermost gate. 

Ador. Ah me, not so 

In the state of a king did the victim go ! 

And Thou who hangest mute of spe(‘ch 

'Twixt heaven and earth, with forehe.ad yet 
Stained by the bloody sweat, 

God! man ! Thou ha't foigonc thy throne in each. 
Zerah. Thine eyes behold him ? 

Ador. Yea, below. 

Track the gazing of mine ejes. 

Naming (iotl within thine heart 
That its weakness may depart 
And the vision rise ! 

Seest thou yet, belov<*d ^ 

^erah, 1 see 

Beyond the city, cresses three ; 

And mortals three that hang thereon 
’Ghast and silent to the sun. 
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Round them blacken and welter and prcbs 
Staring multitudes whose father 
Adam was, whose brows are tlark 
With his Cain’s corroded mark, — 

WHio curse with looks. Xay — let me rather 
Turn unto the wilderness ! 

Ador, Turn not ! (xod dwells wdth men. 

Zenih. Above 

He dwells with angels, and they love. 

Can these love ? With the living’s pride 
They stare at those who die, who hang 
In their sight and die. I hey bear the streak 
Of the crosses* shadow, black not wide. 

To fall on their heads, as it swerves aside 
When the victims* pang 
Makes the dry wcK>d creak. 

A dor. The cross- the cross ! 

Zerah, A woman kneels 

'The mid cross under, 

With white lips asunder, 

And motion on each. 

'Fhey throb, as she feels. 

With a spasm, not a speech ; 

And her lids, clo^e as sl<jep. 

Arc less calm, for the eyes 
1 lave made room there to weep 
Drop on drop — 

Ador, \\*ee[) ? W'ecp blood, 

.Ml women, all men ! 

He sweated it, be, 

For your pale w omanhood 
And base manhood. Agree 
I'hat these water- tears, then. 

Arc vam, mocking like laughter. 

Weep blood ! Shall the Hood 
Of sail curses, whose foam is the darkness, on roll 
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Forward, on from the strand of the storm-beaten years, 

And back from the rocks of the horrid hereafter, 

And up, in a coil, from the present’s wrath-spring, 

Yea, down from the windows of heaven opening, 

Deep calling to deep as they meet on His soul -- 
And men weep only tears? 

/xrah. Little drops in the lapse ! 

And yet, Ador, perhaps 
It is all that they can. 

Tears ! the lovingest man 
Has no better bestowed 
Upon man. 

Ador, Nor on (lod. 

Zerah, Do all-giveis need gifts? 

If the Giver said ' Give,' the first motion would slay 
Our Immortals, the echo would ruin awuy 
ITie same worlds which he made. Why, what .mgel uplifts 
Such a music, so clear, 

It may seem in God’s car 

Worth more than a woman's hoarse weeping ? And thus, 
fhty lender as tears, I above thee w'ould speak, 

Thou woman that weepest ! weep unscoined of us ' 

I, the tearless and pure, am but loving and \\v,\k. 

Ador. Speak low', my brother, low',— and not of love 
Or human or angelic ! Rather stand 
Ikfore the throne of that Supreme above, 

In whose infinitude the secrecies 

Of thine ow'n being lie hid, and lift ihmc hand. 

P2xultant, saying, ‘ Lord God, I am wis«^ ’ 

Than utter here, ' I love.’ 

Zerah. And yet thine <*\es 

Do utter it. They melt in tender light, 

The tears of heaven. 

Ador. Of heaven. .Mi mo ! 

Z.erah. Ador ! 

Ador. Say on ! 
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Aerah. The crucified are three. 

Helovcd, they are unlike. 

A dor. Unlike. 

'/.erafu For one 

Is as a man who has sinned and still 
Doth wear the wicked will, 

The hard malign life-energy, 

Tossed outward, in the parting soul’s disdain, 

On brow and lip that cannot change again. 

Ador. And one — 

Zerah. Has also sinned. 

And yet, (O marvel !) doth the Spint-wind 
Flow white those waters? Death upon his face 
Is rather slime than shade, 

A tender shine by looks beloved made : 

He sccmeth dying in a (luiet placr. 

And less by iron wounds in hand'' and feet 
I'han heart-bioke by lunv joy too sudden and sweet. 

A dor. And uNE - 

Zeroh. And ONI A— 

Ador. Why dost thou pause ? 

Zerah. ( lod ! God ! 

Spirit of my spirit ! who moNe^'t 
'I hrough seraph veins in burning deity 
To light the quenchless pulses ! “ 

Ador. r^ut hast trod 

The depths of love in ihy peculiar nature, 

And not in any thou hast made and lovest 
In narrow seraph hearts ! - 
Zerah. Above, ( rcalor ! 

Within, Upholder ! 

Ador. And below', below', 

llie creature’s and the upholdcn’s sacrifice ! 

Zerah. Why do I pause? — 

Ador. Th<‘re is a silentness 

That answers thee en<)\^ . 
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That, like a brazen sound 
Excluding others, doth enshoathe us round, — 

Hear it. It is not from the visible skies 
Though they are still. 

Unconscious that their own dropped dc\\-> e\pn‘ss 
T he liglit of lieaven on every earthly hill. 

It IS not from the hills, though calm and bare 
They, since their first creation, 

Through midnight cloud or morning's glittering air 
Or the dt'ep deluge blindness, toward tlie place 
Whence thrilled the mystic word’s creative grace. 
And whence again shall come 
'I’he word that uncrcates, 

Have lift their blows in voiceless e\7)eclation. 

It IS not from the places that entomb 
Man’s dead, thougli common Silence there dilates 
Her soul to grand p>roporlions, worthily 
To fill life’s vacant room. 

Not there : not there. 

Not yet within those ehambers heth He, 

A dead one in his living world , his south 
And west winds blowing over earth ami sea, 

And not a breath on that creating mouth. 

But now, — a silence keeps 
(Not death’s, nor sleep’s) 

The lips whose whispered word 
Might roll the thunders round reverberated. 

Silent art thou, C) my Lord, 

Bowing down ihy stricken head ! 
l^'earest thou, a groan of thine 
Would make the pulse of tliy creation f.nl 
As thine own pulse? — vsouUl rend the veil 
Of visible things and let the flood 
Of the unseen Light, the essential Ood, 

Kush in to whelm the undivine ? 

Thy silence, to my thinking, is as dreacl. 
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Acrah, O silence ! 

Jdon Doth it say to thee —the name, 

SloW'lcarning seraph? 

Zerah, I have learnt. 

.4 dor. I'hc flame 

Perishes in thine eyes. 

Zerah. lie opened his, 

And looked. I cannot beai- -- 

Ador. '1 iieir agony ? 

Zerah, Their kne. (iod^ depth in them. From his 
brows 

White, terrible in meekness, didn't thou see 
'I'he lifted eyes unclose? 

He is ( Jod, seraph ! Look no more on me, 

O God — I am not ( iod. 

Ador. Tlie loving i-^ 

Sublimed within them by the sorrowful. 

In heaven we could sustain them. 

Zerah. Ihsiveii is dull, 

Mine Ador, to man’s earth. 'Ihe light that burns 
In fluent, refluent motion 
Along the civstal ocean ; 

'I'he springing of the golden harps between 
The bowery wings, in fountains of sweet sound 
The winding, wandering music that returns 
Upon itself, exultingly self-bound 
In the great spheric round 

Of everlasting praise- ; 

The God-thoughts in our midst that nteiven., 

Visibly flaslnng from the siipreme tnrone 
Tull in seraphic f.ices 
Till each astonishes the other, grown 
More beautiful with worship and delight — 

My heaven ! my home of heaven ! m\ infinite 
Heaven-choirs ! what are ye to this dust and death. 

This cloud, this cold, these tears, tins fading breath, 
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Where God’s immortal love now issueth 
In this man's woe? 

Ador. His eyes arc very deep yet calm. 

Aerah, No more 

On me, Jehovah-man — 

A dor. C'alm-cleep, Tlicy show 

A passion which is tranquil. They are seeing 
No earth, no heaven, no men that slay and curse, 

No seraphs that adore ; 

Their gaze is on the invisible, the dread, 

The things we cannot view or think or speak. 

Because we are too happy, or too weak, — » 

The sea of ill, for which the universe 
With all Its piled space, can find no shore, 

With all its life, no living foot to tread. 

But he, accomplished in jehovah-bemg, 

Sustains the ga/e adown. 

Conceives the vast despair, 

And feels the billowy griefs come up to drown, 

Nor fears, nor faints, nor fails, till all be finished. 

Acrah. Thus, do I find Thee thus? My undiminished 
And undinnnishable (iod ! — my (iod ! 

The echoes are still tremulous along 
'rhe heavenly mountains, of the latest song 
'Ihy manifested glory swept abroad 
In rushing past our lips . they echo aye 
' Creator, thou art strong I 
Creator, thou art blessed over all.’ 

By what new utterance shall 1 now recall. 

Unteaching the heaven-echoes? dare 1 say, 

* Creator, thou art fcvbler than thy work ! 

Creator, thuu art sadder than thy creature ! 

A worm, and not a man, 

Yea, no worm, but a curse? ’ 

I dare not so mine heavenly phrase reverse. 

Albeit the piercing thorn and thistle-fork 
V^hose seed disordered ran 
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From Eve’s hand trembling when the curse did reach her) 
Be garnered darklicr in thy soul, the rod 
'Fhat smites thee never blossoming, and thou 
Grief-bearer for thy world, with unkinged brow — 

I leave to men their song of Ichabod : 

I have an angel-tongue — 1 know but prai'^c. 

Ador, Hereafter sh.dl the blood-bought captives raise 
'I'hc pa'^sion-song of blood. 

Aenih. And rtv, extend 

Our holy vacant hands towards the 'I'hrone, 

Cr>ing ‘ We have no music.' 

A dor. Rather, blend 

Both musics into one. 

'The sanctities .ind sanctified above 
Siiall eacli to each, witli lifted looks scrent*, 

Their shining face.s lean, 

And mix the adoiing breath 
And breathe the full thanksgiving. 

y.erah. But the love — 

The love, mine Ador 1 

Ador. Dt) we lo\(' not? 

yeruh. Ye:.. 

But not as man shall ! not with life for death, 

New -throbbing through the startled being ; not 
With strange astonished smiles, that ever may 
Gush passionate like tears and fill their place : 

Xor }et witli speechless memoiics of what 
Kaith's winters were, envci during tlie green 
01 every heavenly palm 
Whose windless, shadcless calm 
Moves only at the breath of the U nscen. 

Oh, not with tins blood on us— and this face,— 

Still, haply, pale with sorrow that it bore 
In our behalf, and tender evermore 
With nature ail our own, upon us gazing— 

Nor yet with these forgiving hantls upiaising 
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Their unreproachful wounds, alone to bless ! 

Alas, Creator ! shall we love Thee less 
Than mortals shall ? 

Ador, Amen ! .so let it be. 

We love in our proportion, to the l)ouncl 
Thine infinite our finite set around, 

And that is finitely, — thou, infinite 
And worthy infinite love ! And our delight 
Is, watching the dear loye poured out to thee 
From ever fuller chalice. Blessed they, 

W'ho love thee more than we do : blessed wo. 

Viewing that love which shall exceed even this. 

And winning in the sight a double bliss 
For all so lost in love’s supremacy. 

The bliss is better. Only on the sad 
Cold earth there are w ho say 
It seemeth better to bo great than glad. 

The bliss is better. Love him more, O man, 

Than sinless seraphs can ! 

Zerah. Yt'a, love him more ! 

/ of the an^clu multitude. Yea, more ! 

A dor. T he loving word 

Is caught by those from whom we stand apart. 

?'or silence hath no deepness in her heart 

Where love's low name low breathed would not be heard 

By angels, clear as thunder. 

Angelic voices. Love him more ! 

Ador. .Sweet voices, swooning o'er 
The music which ye make ! 

Albeit to love there were not ever given 
A mournful sound when utten'd out of heaven, 

That angel-sadness ye would fitly take. 

Of love be silent now' ! we gaze adown 
Upon the incarnate Love who wears no crown* 

Zerah. No crown ! the woe instead 
Is heavy on his head, 
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Pressing inward on his brain 
With a hot and clinging pain 
Till all tears are prest away. 

And clear and calm his vision may 
Peruse the black abyss. 

No rod, no sceptre is 
Holden in his fingers pale ; 

They close instead upon the nail, 
Concealing the sharp dole, 

Never stirring to put by 
The fair hair peaked with blood, 
Drooping forward from the rood 
Helplessly, heaMly 
On the cheek that waxeth colder, 

Whiter ever, and the shoulder 
Where the government was laid. 

His glory made the heavens afraid ; 

Will he not unearth this cross from its hole? 
His pity makes his piteous state ; 

^hll he be uncompassionate 
Alone to his proper <^011! ? 

Yea, will he not lift up 
His lips from the bitter cup, 

His brows from the dreary W'cight, 

His hand from the clenching cross, 

C'rying, ‘ .\Iy Father, give to me 
Again the joy I had with thee 
Or ere this earth was made for loss? ’ 

No stir : no sound. 

The love and woe being interwound 
He clcaveth to the W'oe ; 

And putteth forth heaven's strength below. 
To bear. 

A dor. And that creates his anguish now% 

Which made his glory there. 

Zerah. Shall it need be so? 
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Awake, tliou Earth ! behold. 

Thou, uttered forth of old 
In all thy hfc-emotion. 

In all thy vernal noises, 

In the rollings of tinne ocean, 
Leaping founts, and rivers running, 
In thy woods’ prophetic heaving 
Ere the rains a stroke have given. 
In thy winds’ exultant voices 
When they feel tlie hills anear, 

In the firmaniental sunning, 

And the tenipt'st which rejoices 
Thy full heart with an awful cheiT. 

Thou, uttered forth of olil 
And with all thy music rolled 
In a breath abroad 
Hy the breathing God, — 

Awake ! He is here ! behold ! 

Even thou-— 

beseems it good 
To thy vaC.int \isujn dun, 

That the dead!) rum should, 

For thy sake, encompass him ? 

That the Master-woid should he 
A mere silence, while his own 
Processi\e harmony, 

T'he faintest echo of his lightest tone, 
sweeping in a choral triumph by? 

Aw'akc ! emit a ciy ! 

And say, albeit used 
From Adam’s ancient yc.ars 
To falls of acrid tears. 

To frequent sighs unloosed. 

Caught back to press again 
On bosoms zoned w'lth pain — 

To corses still and sullen 
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The shine and music dulhnj^ 

With closeii eyes and ears 
That nothing s\seet can enter, 

Commoting thee no less 

With that forced quietness 

Than the eaithfiuake in thy centre — 

'1 hou hast not learnt to bear 
This new divine despair ! 

These tears tliat sink into llioe, 

These dving eves that view thee, 

Tins dropping blood from lifted rood, 

'I'hey darken and undo thee. 

Thou canst not presently sustain this corse — 

Cry, cry, thou hast not forct* ! 

Cry, thou woukKt fainer keep 
Thy hopeless charnels deep, 

Thyself a general tomb 

Where the tii'^t and the second Death 

Sit ga'/ing face to lace 

And mar each otlu'r's breath. 

While silent boni's through all the place 
’Neath sun and moon do faintly gli>.ten 
And .‘^ecm to he .iml listen 
For thc^ramp of the coming Doom. 

Is It not met l 

'I’hat they who er^t the Eden fruit did eat, 

Should champ the a^he;. ? 

Tiiat they who wrap them in the thuiidcr-cloud 
Should wear it as a shroud, 

Feri'^hing b) its tlashcs? 

That they wlio ve\etl the lion, should be rent ? 

Cry, cry ‘ I will sustain my punishment. 

The sin lieing mine ; but take away from me 
This visioned Dread — this Man—this Deity ! ' 

The Earth. I have groaned ; I have travailed : I am weary. 

I am blind with my own grief, and cannot see. 
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As dear-eyed angels can, liis agony, 

And what I see I aho can <iubtain, 

Because his power protects me from his pain. 

I have groaned ; I have travailed : I am dreary, 

Harkening the thick sobs of my children’s heart : 

How* can I say ‘ Depart ' 

To that Atoner making calm and free? 

Am I a God as he, 

To lay down peace and power as willingly? 

Ador. He looked for some to pii\, 'I hcre is none. 

All pity is within him and not for him 
His earth is iron under him, and o er him 
His skies are bras-. 

His seraphs cry ‘ Alas’ 

With hallelujah voice that cannot weep 

And man, for whom the dreadful work is done . . . 

Scornful Voices from the E.uih If vcnly this be the 
Eternal’s ^on — 

Ador. Thou hearot. Man i" giateful. 

Zeruh. Can I hear 

Nor darken into man and cea^^e for e\er 
My seraph-smile to weai ? 

Was It for such, 

It pleased him to o\(*rleap 
His glory with Ins love and '■ever 
F'rom the (hxldight and tlie throm- 
And all angels bowing down. 

For whom his every look did touch 
New' notes of joy on the unworn string 
Of an eternal worshipping^ 

For such, he left his hea\en ? 

There, though never bought by blood 
And tears, we gave him gratitude : 

We loved him there, though unforgiven. 

Ador. The light is riven 
Above, around, 
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And down in lurid fragments flung, 

That catch the mountain-peak and stream 
With momentary gleam, 

Then perish in the water and the ground. 

River and waterfall. 

Forest and w ilderness, 

Mountain and city, are together wrung 
Into one shape, and that is shapele'isness : 

The darkness stands for all. 
y.erah. The pathos hath the day undone : 

T'he death-look of His eyes 
Hath ov(*rcome the sun 
And made it sicken in its narrow skies. 

Ador^ Is it to death? He diet!) 

Zerah, Througli the dark 

He still, he only, is discernible— 

'I’he naked hands and feet iransfixid stark, 

'The countenance of patient anguish white, 

Do make themselves a light 

More dreadful than the glooms which round them dwell, 
And tlieroiu do they shine. 

Ador, (iod ! h'ather-( lod 1 

Perpetual Radiance on the radiant throne ! 

Uplift the lids of inward deity, 

Flashing abroad 
Thy burning Infinite. 

Light up this dark where there is nought to '^ee 

Except the unimagined agony 

Upon the sinless forehead of the Son ! 

ZeraK Clod, tarry m)t I Behold, enow 
Hath he wandered as a stranger, 

Sorrowed as a victim. 'Fhou 
Appear for him, O Father ! 

Appear for him. Avenger ! 

Appear for him, just One and holy One, 

For he is holy and just ! 
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At once the darkness and dishonour rather 
To the ragged jaws of hungry chaos rake. 

And hurl aback to ancient dust 
These mortals that make blasphemies 
With their made breatli, this earth and skies 
That only grow' a little dim. 

Seeing their curse on him. 

But him, of all forsaken, 

Of creature and of brother, 

Never wilt thou forsake ! 

Thy living and thy loving cannot slacken 
Their firm essential hold upon each other, 

And w'cll thou dost rememlier how his part 
Was still to he upon thy breast and be 
Partaker of the light that dw'cU in thee 
Ere sun or seraph shone ; 

And how w'hilc silence trembled round the throne 
Thou countedst by the Ixjatings of his heart 
The moments of thine own eternity. 

Awaken, 

O right hand with the lightnings ! Again gather 
His glory to thy glory ! What cstranger, 

What ill supreme m evil, can Ik* thrust 
Betw'een the faithful Father and the Son? 

Appear for him, O Father ! 

Appear for him, Avenger ' 

Appear for hint, just one and holy one, 

For he is holy and just ! 

A dor. Ihy face upturned toward the throne is dark 
Thou hast no answer, Zerah. 

'Aerah. No reply, 

O unforsaking Father? 

Ador. Hark ! 

Instead of do\Vnw'ard voice, a cry 
Is uttered from beneath. 

Zerah. And by a sharper sound than death, 
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Mine immortality is riven. 

The heavy darkness which doth tent the sky 
Floats backward as by a sudden wind : 

But I see no light l)ehind, 

But 1 feel the farthest stars are all 
Stricken and shaken, 

And I know a shadow sad and broad 
Doth fall— doth fall 
On our vacant thrones in heaven. 

Voice front the Cross. My (Ion, my (ion, 

Wny HAST Thou mk koksakf:\? 

The Earth. Ah me, ah me, ah me ! the dreadful why! 
My sin is on thee, sinless one ’ d'hou art 
(jod-orphaned, for my burden on thy head. 

Dark sin, white innoci-nce. endurance dread ! 

Be still, within your shrouds, my buried dead ; 

Nor work with this quick horror round mine heart, 

Zerah. lie hath forsaken him, 1 perish. 

^^ilor. Hold 

Upon his name ! we pens'll not. Of old 
His will — 

Zerah. I seek his will. Seek, '^eraphim ! 

My God, my God ! where is it ? Doth that curse 
Keverljerate spare us, seraph or universe? 

He hath fc^rsaken htni. 

A dor. He cannot fail. 

Angel Vo tees. We faint, we droop, 

Our love doth tremble like fear. 
loue.s of Fallen Angels front the earth. Do wt* prevail? 
Or are we lost? Hath not the ill we did 
Ikicn heretofore our good ? 

Is it not ill that one, all sinlc-^s, should 
Hang heavy with all curses on a ero^s ? 

Nathless, that cry ! With huddled faces hid 
Within the empty graves which men did scoop 
To hold more damned dead, we shudder through 
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What shall exalt us or undo, 

Our triumph, or our loss. 

Voice from the Cross, It is finished. 

Zeruh. Hark, again 1 

Like a \iclor, speaks the slain. 

An^el Voices. Finished be the trembling vain I 

Ador. Upward, like a well-loved son, 

Looketh He, the orphaned one. 

Angel Voices. Finished is the mystic pain. 

Voices of Fallen Angels. His deatlily forehead at the word. 
Gleanietli like a seraph sword. 

Angel Voices. Finished is the demon reign. 

Ador. His breath, as living God, created i, 

His breath, as dying man, conip-kteth. 

Angel Voices. Finisliod work his hands sustain. 

The Earth. In mine ancient sepulchres 

Where my kings and prophet'^ fre /r, 

Adam dead four thou^and \ear^, 

Un wakened by the universe’s 
Everlasting moan, 

Aye his ghastly silence mocking — 

Unwakened by his childieii's knoekiiig 
At his old sepulchral stone, 

‘ Adam, Adam, all this curse is 
'rhinc and on us yet ! — 

Unwakened by the ccaseles'^ tears 
W herewith they made his cerement wet, 

' Adam, must thy curse remain ? ' — 

Starts with sudden life and hears 
Through the slow dripping of the eaxerned eaves. — 

Angel Voices. Finished is his banc. 

Voice from the Cross. Father ! MV si'IKit to thine 
HANDS IS GIVEN. 

Ador. Hear the wailing winds that be 
By wings of unclean spirits made ! 

They, in that last look, surveyed 
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The love they lost in losing heaven, 

And passionately flee 
With a desolate cry that cleaves 
The natural storms — though they are lifting 
God's strong cedar-roots like leaves, 

And the earthqu.ike and the thundei , 

Neitiier keeping either under. 

Roar and hurtle through the glooms — 

And a few pale star> are drifting 
Past the dark, to disappear, 

What time, from the splitting tombs 
Gleamingly the dead arise, 

Viewing with their death-calmed eyes 
The elemental '-traiegics, 

To witness, \ ictory is the l-ord’s. 

Hear the wail o’ the spirits ! hear ! 

Zeriih, I hear .ilone the memory of his words. 


KPILOGl’K. 

r. 

My song done. 

My voice that h>ng hath faltered shall be still. 
The mystic darkne-s drops from C alvary’s hill 
Into tlie common light of this day’s sun 


II. 

i sec no more thy cross, O holy Slain ! 

1 hear no more tlie horror and the coil 
Of the great world’s turmoil 
Feeling thy countenance too sitli,—x\OT yell 
Of demons sweeping past it to their prison. 

The skies that turned to darkness with thy pain 
Make now a summer’s day ; 

And on my changed ear that sabbath bell 
Records liow c'hkist is riskn. 
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And I — ah! what am I 
To counterfeit, with faculty earth-darkened, 
Seraphic bro\v«i of light 

And seraph language never used nor harkened ? 

Ah me ! what word that seraphs say, could come 
From month so used to sighs, so soon to lie 
Sighless, because then breathless, in the tomb? 

i\. 

Bright ministers of God an<i gract* — of grace 
Because of God ! whether ye bow adown 
In your own heaven, before the living face 
Of him wdio died ami deathless wears the crown, 
Or whether at this hour ye haply are 
Anear, around me, hiding in the night 
Of this j)erinittcd ignorance your light, 

This feebleness to sp.ire,- 
Forgive me, that mine earthly heart should dare 
Shape images of unincarnate spirits 
And lay upon their burning lips a thought 
Cold with the weeping which mine earth inherits. 
And though ye find in such hoarse music, wrought 
To copy yours, a catlence all the while 
Of sin and sorrow'- only pit\ing smile ! 

Ye know' to pity, well. 

V. 

/ too may haply smile another day 
At the far recollection of this lay, 

When God may call me in your midst to dv\ell 
To hear your most sweet music’s miracle 
And see your wondrous faces. May it be ! 

For his remembered sake, the Slain on rood, 

Who rolled his earthly garment red in blood 
(Treading the wine-press) that the weak, like me. 
Before his heavenly throne should walk in w’nite. 
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“ O Sacred Essence, lighting me this hour. 

How may 1 lightly stile thy great power / 

Ec/to, Pow er. 

Powe’- ! but of whence ’ under the greenwood spraye ? 

Or Hv’st in Heaven? saje. 

In Heavens aye. 

In Heavens aye ! tell, may I it ohtayne 
By alms, by fasting, prayer,-— by painc ? 

Echo. Bj paine. 

Show me the paine, it shall lie undergone ; 

I to mine end will still go on. 

Echo. . Go on.” 

Bkitanm-^’s Pastorals. 

A POET could not sleep anglil, 

For his soul kept up too much light 
Under his eyelids for the night. 

And thus he rose disquielctl 

With .sweet rlt^mes ringing through his head. 

And in the forest wandered 

H\'here, sloping up the darkest glades, 

The moon had drawn long colonnades 
U pon whose floor the verdure fades 

To a faint silver, pavement fair 

The antique wood-nymphs scarce w'oukj dare 

To foot-print o’er, had such been there. 
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And rather sit by breathlessly, 

With fear in their large eyes, to see 
The consecrated sight. But he 

The poet who, with spirit-kiss 
Familiar, had long claimed for his 
Whatever earthly beauty is. 

Who also in his spirit bore 
A beauty passing the earth’s store, 

Walked calmly onwarrl evermore. 

His aimless, thoughts in metre went, 

Like a babe's hand without intent 
Drawn down a seven-stringed instrument : 

Nor jarred it with his humour as, 

With a faint stirring of the grass. 

An apparition fair did pas«. 

He might have feared another time, 

But all things fair and strange did chime 
With his thoughts then, as rhyme to rhyme 

An angel had not startled him, 

Alighted from heaven’s burning rim 
To breathe from glory in the Dim ; 

Much less a lady, riding slow 
Upon a palfrey white as snow, 

And smooth as a snow -cloud could go. 

Full upon his she turned her face, 

‘ What ho, sir poet ! dost thou pace 
Our woods at night in ghostly chace 

' Of some fair Diyad of old tales 
Who chants between the nightingales 
And over sleep by song prevails ? ' 
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She smiled ; but he could see arise 
Her soul from far adown her eyes. 

Prepared as if for sacrifice. 

She looked a queen who seemeth gay 
From io\al giace akme. * Now, nay,’ 

He answered, ' "^luniber pa'^sed away, 

‘ Compelled by instincts in my head 
That I should '^ee to-nighr, instead 
Of a fair nymph, some fairer Dread.’ 

She looked up quickly to the sky 
And spake : ' 'I hc moon s regality 
Will hear no prai-^e , She is as 1. 

‘ She IS in heaven, aiul 1 on earth ; 

This is my kingdom : I come forth 
To crown all poets to their worth.’ 

He brake in with a voice that mourned ; 

* To their woith, l.idy ? '1 hey are scorned 

By men they sing for, till inuincd. 

* To their w'orth ? Beauty in the mind 
Heaves the h<'aith cold, and love-refined 
Ambitions make the world unkind. 

' The boor \vho ploughs the daisy down, 
The chief, whose mortgage of renown, 
Fixed upon graves, has bought a crown — 

* Both these are happier, more approved 
T’han poets ! why should 1 be moved 
In saying, both arc more belo\ed?‘ 

* The south can judge not of the north,’ 

She resumed calmly ; * 1 come forth 
"lo crow'n all poets to their worth. 

K 
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* Yea, verily, to anoint them all 
With blessed oils which surely shall 
Smell sweeter as the ages fall.' 

‘ As sweet,’ the poet said, and rung 
A low sad laugh, ‘ as flowers are, sprung 
Out of their graves when they die young ; 

‘ As sweet as window -eglantine, 

Son>e bough of which, as they decline, 

'I'he hired nurse gathers at their sign : 

* As sweet, In short, as perfumed shroud 
W’hich the gay Roman maidens sewed 

'For English Keats, singing aloud.' 

The lady answered, ‘ Yea, as sweet ! 

'I'he things thou namest being complete 
In tiagrance, as 1 measure it, 

' Since sweet the death-clothes and the knell 
Of him w ho ha\ing lived, dies well ; 

And wholly sweet the asphodel 

* Stirred softly by that foot of his. 

When he treads brave on all that is. 

Into the world of souls, from this. 

‘ Since sweet the tears, dropped at the door 
Of tearle^js Death, and even before : 

Sweet, consecrated twermore. 

‘ What, dost thou judge it a strange thing 
That poets, ci ow ned for vanquishing, 
Should bear some dust from out the ring ? 

‘ Come on with me, come on with me ; 

And learn in coming ; let me free 
Thy spirit into verity.’ 
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She ceased : her palfrey’s paces sent 
No separate noises as she went ; 

'Twas a bee's hum, a little spent. 

And \shile the poet seemed to tread 
Along the drowsy noise so made, 

T he forest heaved up overhead 

Us billowy foliage through the air, 

And the calm stars did far and span* 
O’erswim the masses everyw here 

Save when the overtopping pines 

Did bar their tremulous light with lines 

All fixed and black. Now the moon shines 

A broader glory ! You may sec 
'Fhe trees grow rarer presently ; 

'The air blows up more fresh and free . 

Until they come from dark to light, 

And from the forest to the sight 

Of the large heaven-heart, bare with night, 

A fiery throb in every star, 

'I'hose burning arteries that are 
'The conduits of Ciod's life afar. 

A wild brown moorland underneath. 

And four pools breaking up the heath 
With white low glcamings, blank as death. 

Beside the first pool, near the wtxal. 

A dead tree in set horror stood, 

Peeled and disjointed, stark as rood , 

Since thunder-stricken, years ago, 

Fixed in the spectral strain and tliroe 
Wherewith it struggled from the blow . 
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A monumental tree, alone, 

T'hat will not bend in storms, nor groan, 

But break off sudden like a stone. 

Its lifeless shadow lies oblique 
Upon the pool where, javelin-like, 

The star rays quiver while they strike. 

‘ Drink,’ said the lady, very still— 

* Be holy and cold.’ He did her will, 

And drank the starry water chill. 

The next pool they came near unto 
Was bare of trees : there, only grew 
Straight flags and lilies just a few 

Which sulUm on the water sate, 

And leant their faces on the flat. 

As weary of the starlight-state, 

* Drink,’ said the lady, grave and slow— » 

‘ I f'ior/i/’.y behoveth thee to know.’ 

He drank the bitter wave below. 

The third pool, girt with thorny bushes, 

And flaunting weeds, and reeds and rushes 
That winds sang through in mournful gushes, 

Was w’hitely smeared in many a round 
By a slow slime ; the starlight swound 
Over the ghastly light it found. 

‘ Drink,' said the lady, sad and slow — 

‘ World 9 lo7'e behoveth thee to know.’ 

He looked to her, commanding so ; 

Her brow was troubled, but her eye 
Struck clear to his soul. For all reply 
He drank the water suddenly, — 
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Then, with a deathly sickness, passed 
Beside the fourth pool and the last, 
Where weights of shadow were downcast 

From yew and rdder and rank trails 
Of nightshade clasping the trunk-scales 
And flung across the intervals 

From yew to yew : who dares to stoop 
Where those dank branches overdroop, 
Into his heart the chill strikes up. 

He hears a silent gliding coil, 

The snakes strain hard against the soil, 
His foot slips in their slimy oil, 

And toads seem crawling on his hand, 
And clinging bats but dimly scanned 
Full in his face their wings expand. 

A palem‘ss took the poet’s check : 

* Must I drink here he seemed to seek 
'I'he lady’s will with utterance meek : 

* Ay, ay,’ she said, * it so must be ; ’ 
(And this time she spake cheerfully) 

* Behoves thee know 1 1 ^orltf s cruelty,* 

He bowed his forehead till his mouth 
Curved in the w ave, and drank unloth 
As if from rivers of the south ; 

His lips sobbed through the w'ater rank, 
His heart paused in him While lie drank, 
His brain beat hcart-like, rose and sank, 

And he swooned backward to a dream 
Wherein he lay ’twixt gloom and gleam, 
With Death and Life at each extreme : 
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And spiritual thunders, born of soul 
Not cloud, did leap from mystic pole 
And o’er him roll and counter-roll, 

Crushing their echoes reboant 

With their own wheels. I.)id Heaven so grant 

His spirit a sign of covenant ? 

At last came silence. A slow kiss 
Did crown his forehead after this ; 

His eyelids flew back for the bliss — 

Tbe lady stood Ixsside his head, 

Smiling a thought, with hair dispread ; 

The moonshine seemed dishevelled 

In her sleek tresses manifold 
Like Danae’s in the rain of old. 

That dripped with melancholy gold : 

But SHE was holy, pale and high 
As one who saw an ecstasy 
Beyond a foretold agony. 

* Rise up ! ’ said she with voice where song 
Eddied through sj>eech, ’ rise up ; be strong : 
And learn how right avenges wrong.’ 

The poet rose up on his feet ; 

He stood before an altar set 
For sacrament with vessels meet 

And mystic altar-lights w'hich shine 

As if their flames were crystalline 

Carved flames that would not shrink or pme, 

'Fhe altar filled the central place 
Of a great church, and toward its face 
Long aisles did shoot and interlace ; 
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And from it a continuous mist 
Of incense (round the edges kissed 
By a yellow light of amethyst) 

Wound upward slowly and throbbingly, 
Cloud within cloud, right silverly, 

Cloud above cloud, victoriously, — 

Broke full against the arched roof, 

And thence refracting eddied off 
And floated through the marble woof 

Of many a fine- wrought architrave, 

Then, poising its white masses brave. 

Swept solemnly down aisle and nave 

Where now in dark and now’ in light 
The countless columns, glimmering white, 
Seemed leading out to the Infinite : 

Plunged lialf-w'ay up the shaft they showed, 
In that pale shifting incense-cloud 
Which flowed them by and overflowed 

T'lll mist and marble seemed to blend 
And the whole temple, at the end, 

W^ith its own incense to distend, — 

The arches like a giant's bow 
'I'o bend and slacken, — and below, 

The niched saints to come and go : 

Alone amid the shifting scene 
T hat central altar stood serene 
In its clear steadfast laper-sheen. 

Then first, the poet was aware 
Of a chief angel standing there 
lie fore that altar, in the glare 


13I 
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His eyes were dreadful, for you saw 
That they saw God ; his lips and jaw 
Grand-made and strong, as Sinai’s law 

They could enunciate and refrain 
h'rom vibratory after-pain, 

And his brow’s height was sovereign : 

On the vast background of his wings 
Rises his image, and he flings 
From each plumed arc pale glitterings 

And fiery flakes (as beateth more 
Or less, the angel- heart) before 
And round him upon roof and floor, 

Edging with fire the shifting fumes, 

While at his side ’tv\ixt lights and glooms 
The phantasm of an organ booms. 

Extending from which instrument 
And angel, right and left-way bent. 

The poet s sight grew sentient 

Of a strange company around 

And toward tlie altar ; pale and bound 

With bay above the eyes profound. 

Deathful their faces were, and yet 
The power of life was m them set — 
Never forgot nor to forget : 

Sublime significance of mouth. 

Dilated nostril full of youth, 

And forehead royal with the truth. 

These faces W'ere not multiplied 
Beyond your count, but side by side 
Did front the altar, glorified, 
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Still as a vision, yet cxprest 
P'ull as an action — look and geste 
Of buried saint, in risen rest. 

The poet knew them. Faint and dim 
His spirit seemed to sink in him — 

Then, like a dol])hin, chang<' and swim 

The current : these were poets true, 

Who diet! for Beauty, as martyrs do 
P'or Truth — the c'rids being scarcely tv\o. 

God’s prophets ol lht‘ P^eautiful 
These poets wt-re ; of in»n rule, 

The rugged cihx, st'rgt; of wool. 

Plere Homer, with the broad suspcn'-e 
Of thunderous brows, and lips inten^-e 
Of garrulous god-innocence. 

There Shakespeare, on whose forehead climb 
The crowns o’ the world : O eyes sublime 
With tears and laughteis for all time I 

Here yp’sehylus, the women sw'ooned 
To see so awful when he frowned 
As the gods did : he standeth crowned. 

Euripides, with close and mild 
Scholastic lips, that could be wild, 

And laugh or sob out like a child 

Even in the classes. Sophocles, 

With that king’s look which down the trees 
Followed the dark cftigies 

Of the lost 'I'heban. Hesiod old. 

Who, somewhat blind and deaf and cold, 
Cared most for eods and bulls. And bold 

K 
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I'31ectric Pindar, quick ns fear, 

W'ith race-dust on his cheeks, and clear 
Slant startled eyes that seem to hear 

The chariot rounding the last goal, 

To hunk' i>ast it in his soul. 

And Sappho, with tliat gloriole 

Of ebon hair on calmed brous — 

O poet-woman ! none foigoes 
The leap, attaining the repose. 

I'heocritus, with glitleiing locks 
Dropt siclewa), as betwixt the rocks 
lie watclu d the visionary flock' 

And Aristophanes, who took 

The woild with mirth, and laugiiter-struck 

T'he hollow cav'es of 'Thought and \vf>ke 

The infinite echoes hid in each. 

And Virgil , shade of Mantuan beech 
Did help the shade of bay to reach 

And knit around his forehead high : 

J'or his gods wore less majesty 

Than his brown bees liuiiimed deathlessly. 

Lucretius, nobler than his mood, 

W^'ho dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe and .said ' No God ' — 

Finding no bottom : he denied 
Divinely the divine, and died 
Chief poet on the T'iber-side 

By grace of God : his face is stern 
As one compelled, in spite of scorn, 

To teach a truth he would not learn. 
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And Ossian, dimly seen or guessed ; 

Once counted greater than the rest, 

When mountain winds blew out his vest. 

And Spenser drooped his dreaniwig head 
(W’ith languid sleep-smile you had said 
From his onmi vcr'^e engendered) 

On Ariosto’ 'i, till they ran 
Their euiN m tine : the Italian 
Shot nimbler heat of bolder man 

From his fine lids. And Dante stem 
And sweet, whose spirit was an urn 
For wine and milk poured out in turn. 

Ilard-souled Altieii ; and fancy-willed 
Foiardo, vs ho with laughter filled 
The paufee-3 of tlie jostled shield. 

And Berm, with a hand stretched out 
d'o .sleek that '■lorin. And, not without 
The wreath he died in and the doubt 

He died by, Tas>o, bard and lover. 

Whose visions were too thm to cover 
'I'he face of a false woman over. 

And soft Racine ; and grave Corneille. 

The oiator of rhymes, whose wail 

Scarce shook his purple. And Petrarch pale. 

From whose brain-lighted heart were thrown 
A thousand thoughts beneath the sun, 

Each lucid w ith the name of One. 

And Camoen*'*, with that look he had, 
Compelling India's Cenius sad 
From the wave through the Eusiad,— 
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The niurnuirs of the storm -cape ocean 
Indrawn in vibrati\e emotion 
Along the ver<^e. And, while devotion 

In his wild eves fantastic shone 
Under the tonsuie blown upon 
By airs celestial, f'alderon. 

And bold Dc Vega, who breathed quick 
Verse after \eise, till death’s old trick 
Put pause to life and rlietorick. 

And Goethe, with that reaching eye 
His soul reached out from, far and high, 
And fell from inner entity 

And Schiller, with Jktoic front 
Worthy of Plutarch’s ki.ss upon i, 

Too large for wreath of modern wont. 

And Chaucer, with hi^ infantine 
Kamihar cl.isp of things divine ; 

'I'hat mark upon his hp is wine. 

Here, Milton s eves strike picrcing-ditn : 
The shapes of suns and stars did sw im 
Like clouds from them, and granted him 

God for sole vision. Cowley, there, 

Whose active fancy debonair 
Drew sti'avvs like ambei - foul to fair. 

Drayton and Browne, with smiles they drew 
From outward nature, still kept new 
From their own inward nature true. 

And Marlowe, Webster, Fletcher, Ften, 
Whose fire-hearts sowed our furrows when 
The world was wortliy of such men. 
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And Burns^ with pungent j^.issionings 
Set in his eyes : deep lyric springs 
Are of the fire-ni(>unt*s Ksuings. 

And Shelley, in his white ideal, 

All statue-blind. And Keats the real 
Adonis w ith the hviueneal 

Fresh vernal buds half sunk between 

His youthful curls, kissed straight and sheen 

In his Rome-gi avr, In Warns (jueen. 

And poor, proud Byion, snd a-, grave 
And salt as life ; forlotnly bivne, 

And quivering with the dart he drave 

And visional*) ( oleridge, who 

Did sweep his thoughts angels do 

'riieir wings w ith cadence up the Blue. 

These poets faced (and main more) 

The lighted altar looming o’er 
The clouds of mceinc dim ami hoar : 

And all their faces, in the lull 
Of natural things, looked wonderful 
With life and death and deathless rule. 

All, still as stom* and yet intense ; 

As if by spirit’s vehemence 

That stone were carved and not by sense. 

But where the heart of each should beat, 
There seemeci a w'ound instead of it, 
h'rom v\henei‘ the blootl dropped to their feet 

Drop after drop)— dropped heavily, 

As century ioilows century 
Into the deep) eternity. 
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Then said liie lady — and lier word 
Came distant, as wide waves were stiired 
Between her and the ear that heartl, 

‘ World's use is cold, "ooruf ^ ioi'e\s vain, 

11 ‘orid's cruelty is bitter bane, 

But pain is not the fruit of pain. 

* Harken, O poet, whom 1 led 

From the dark wood ; disniK'«sing dread, 
Now hear this angel in iiiy r-tead. 

‘ His organ’s cla\ier strikes along 
These pends hearts, sonotou', ''trong, 

They gave him without count of wrong, — 

'A diapason whence to guide 

Up to God’s feet, from tiic^e who thed, 

An anthem fully glorified - 

‘Whereat God’s ble-^sing, Ihai^ak 
B reathes back this mii^'ic, fokU it back 
About the caith in vapoury rack, 

‘ And men walk in it, crving “ Lo 
'Ihe world is wider, and we know 
rhe very liea veils look brighter '-o : 

‘ “ The stars move statelier luund the edge 
Of the silver spheres, and gne in pledge 
Their light for nobler priv ileg(' . 

' “ No little flower but jo}=. or gneves. 

Full life is rustling in the sheaves, 

^ Full spirit sweeps the foresl-’cavt^s.” 

* So w'orks this music on the earth, 

God so admits it, sends it forth 
To add another worth lo worth — 
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* A new crcalion-bloom that rounds 
The old creation and expounds 
His Beautiful in tuneful sounds. 

* Now harken ! ' 'Then tlie poet gazed 
Upon the angel glonous-faced 
Whose hand, majestically laised. 

Floated across tlie organ-keys, 

lake a pale moon o'er murmuring ‘-eas, 

Witli no toucli but with influences : 

T'hen rose an<l fell (with swell and swoiind 
Of shapeless noises wandering loimd 
A concord which at la^t the) found/ 

Those mystic keys : the tones were mixed, 
Dim, faint, and thrilled anti throbln’d betwixt 
'I'he incomplete and the unlixed : 

And therein mighty minds were heard 
In mighty niusingb, inly stirred, 

And struggling outward lt»r a word : 

Until these surg(‘s, liaving run 
T'lns way and that, gave out as one 
An Aphrodite of sweet tune, 

A Harmony that, finding \cnt. 

Upward in grand ascension went, 

Winged to a heavenly argument, 

U p, upward like a saint who strips 
'I'he shioud back from his eyes and lips, 

And rises in apocalypse ; 

A haimony siiVfiime and plain. 

Which cleft (as flying swan, the rain, — 
'Throwing the drops oflF vvith a stiaiii 
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Of her white wing) those undertones 
Of pcrplext chords, and soared at once 
And struck out from the starry thrones 

Their se\eral siher octaves as 
It passed to God, 'I'hc music was 
Of divine stature ; strong to pass : 

And those who heard it, understood 
Something of life in spirit and blood, 
Something of nature s fair and good : 

And while it sounded, those great «'Ouls 
Did thrill as racers at the goals 
And burn in all their auieoles ; 

But she the lady, as vapour-lxmnd, 
Stood calmly in the joy sound, 
lake Nature with the ‘•howers around ; 

And when it ceased, the blood winch fell 
Again, alone grew audible, 

Tolling the silence as a Ix^ll. 

The sovran angel lifted high 
His hand, and spake out sovranly : 

* Tried poets, harken and reply ! 

* Give me true answers. If we grant 
That not to suffer, is to w'ant 

The conscience of the jubilant, — 

‘ If ignorance of anguish is 
Hut ignorance, and mortals miss 
Far prospects, by a level bliss, — 

* If, as two colours must be viewed 
In a visible image, mortals should 
Need good and evil, to see good, — 
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' If to sf>eak nobly, comprehends 
To feel profoundly, — if the ends 
Of power and sufifcring. Nature blends, — 

* If poets on the tripod must 
Writhe like the 1 Pythian to make just 
Tlieir oracles and merit trust, — 

‘ If every vatic word that sweeps 

'Fo change the world must pale their lip? 

And lea\e their own souls in eclipse, — 

* If to search deep the universe 

Must pierce the searcher with the curse, 

Because that holt (in man s reverse) 

* Was shot to the heart o’ the wood and lies 
Wedged tlecpest in the best,-- if eyes 
That look for visions and surprise 

‘ From influent angels, must shut iiown 
'1 heir eyelids first to sun and nioon» 

’I'he head asleep upon a stone, — 

* If Onk w’ho did retleem you back, 

By lli^ own loss, fn>m final wrack. 

Did consecrate by touch and track 

' Those temporal sorrow’s till the taste 
Of brackiih waters of the waste 
Is salt with tears He dropt too fast, — 

' If all the crowns of earth must wound 
With j>rickings of the thorns He found, — 

If saddest sighs swell sweetest sound, — 

* What say ye unto this ? — refuse 
This baptism in saU water ? — choose 
Calm breasts, mute lips, and lalxwir loose? 
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* Or, O ye gifted givers • ye 

Who give your liberal hearts to me 
To make the world this harmony, 

' Are \ i’ resigned that they be spent 
I'o such w Olid's helj) ? ' 

'rile Spirits bi‘nt 

Their avvvful brows and said ‘ ('ontent.' 

Content ! it sounded like amen 
Said by a choir of mourning men , 

An affirmation full of pain 

And patience,-- ay, of gloriing 
And adoration, as a king 
Might seal an oath f<»r governing. 

'Fhen saitl the angel- and liis face 
Jaghtemnl abroad until the place 
Grew larger foi a moment’s sp.ico, — 

The long ai-les flashing out in liglit, 

And nave and transept, (.olunms vvliite 
And arches crossed, being clear to sight 

As if the roof were off and all 
Stood m the noon-sun, — ‘ Lo, I call 
To other hearts as liberal. 

‘ This pedal strikes out in the air : 

My instrument has room lo bear 
Still fuller strains and perfecler. 

‘ Herein is room, and shall be room 
While lime lasts, for new hearts to come 
Consummating while they consume. 

• What living man wall bring a. gift 
Of his own heart and lielp to lift 
The tune? — I'hc race is to the swift.* 
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So asked the angel. Straight the while, 

A company came up the aisle 

With measured step and sorted smile ; 

Cleaving the incense-clouds that 
With winking unaccustomed eyes 
And love-locks smelling sweet of spice. 

One bore his hc^ad above the rest 
As if the worl<l were tlispossc^sed, 

And fine did pillow' chin on breast, 

Right Lmguid, an as he should faint ; 
One shf)ok his curls across his paint 
And nmralised on worldly taint ; 

One, slanting up his face, dul wink 
'I'he salt rheum to the eyi'lid’s brink, 

'J'o think- O god:> ! f>r- — not to think. 

Some trod out stealthily and slow', 

As if the sun would fall in snow' 

If they walked to mstt‘ad of fro ; 

And some, with conscious ambling free, 
Old shake iheir liells light daintily 
On hand and foot, for harmoin ; 

And some composing sudflen sighs 
In altitudes ol jiomt-device, 

Kchearseti impromptu agomt's. 

And when this company drew near 
The spirits crow iied, it might appear 
Submitted to a ghastly fear ; 

As a sane eye in master-passion 
Constrains a maniac to the fashion 
Of hideous maniac imitation 
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In least gcste — the dropping low 

O’ tile lid, tlic wrinkling of the brow, 
b"\aggeratc with mock and mow . — 

So mastered was that com]>nny 
By the crowm^d Msion ntterlx , 

Swayed to a maniac mockery. 

One dulled hi'^ eyeballs, as they ached 
With Ilomer’-^ forehead, though he lacked 
An inch of any ; and one lacked 

Ilis lower hp with restless tooth, 

As Pindar’s rushing words forsooth 
Were pent behind it ; one his smooth 

Fink cheeks, did rumple passiouvite 
Like ..lischyliis. and li u‘d to prate 
On trolling tongue of fate and fate ; 

One set her e\cs like Sapjdio's — or 
Any light woman's ; one forbore 
Like Dante, (jr any man as poor 

In mirth, to let a smile undo 

His hard-shut lips ; ami one that drew 

Sour Imniouis from his mother, blew 

His .sunken cheeks out to the size 
Of most unnatural jollities, 

Because Anacreon looked jest-wise ; 

So w ith the rest : it was a sight 
A great world-laughter would requite, 

Or great world-wrath, with equal right. 

Out came a .speaker from that crowd 
To speak for all, in sleek and proud 
Exordial periods, while he bowed 
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His knee l>cfore the angel — ‘ Thus, 

0 angel who hast c.illed fur us, 

We bring thee service emulous, 

' Fit service from sufficient soul, 

1 land-service to receue world's dol<*, 
Lip-service in world’s ear to mil 

‘ Adju-.ted t uncords s<jft enow 

"lo hear the wine-oups pas^'ing, through, 

And not too gra\o to spoil the show' : 

‘ 'Fhou, certes, when thou askest more, 

O sapient angel, leanest o'er 
'I'he window-sill of metaphor. 

* To gnu our hearts up ? fie ! that rage 
Harbai ic antedates the age ; 

It not done on any stage. 

‘ Because }our scald or glccman went 
\^''nh se\en or iiine-strmged instrument 
Upon his back, - must ours be bent? 

‘ Wti aic not pilgrims, by your leave ; 

No, nor yet martyrs ; if we grieve, 

It is to rh>ine to summer eve : 

* And if we labour, it shall be 
As suileth best with our degree, 

In after-dinner rc\crie.’ 

More yet that speaker would have said, 
Poising between his smiles fair-fed 
Each separate phrase till finished , 

But all the foreheads of those born 
And dead true poets flashed with scorn 
Betwixt the bay leaves round them worn, 
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Ay, jetted such brave fire that they, 

^J'he new-conu', shrank and paled away 
I^ike leaden ashes when the day 

Strikes on the hearth. A s]>intd3last, 

A presence known by power, at last 
Took them up mutely : they had passed. 

And he our pilgrim-poet saw 
Only their plnc<‘S, in deej> awe, 

What time the ang^el’s smile did draw 

His gazing upward. Smiling on, 

'I’he angel in the angel shone, 

Revealing glory in bemson , 

'I'lll, ripened in the light which shut 
'I'he poet in. his spirit mute 
Dropped sudden as a perfect fruit : 

He fell before the angel's 
Saying, ' If what is true is sweet, 

In something I may compass it : 

‘ For, where my worthiness is pvM>r, 

My will stands richly at the door 
I'o pay shortcomings evermore, 

‘ Accept me therefore ; not for i>rice 
And not for pride my sacrifice 
Is tendered, for iny soul is nice 

• And will l>eat down those dusty seeds 
Of bearded corn if she succeeds 

In soaring while the covey feeds. 

* I soar, I am drawn up like the lark 
To its white cloud : so high my mark. 
Albeit my wing is small and dark. 
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* 1 ask no wages, seek no fame : 

Sew mo, for sliroiicl round face and name, 
(Hod’s banner of the onflamnie. 

* I only would have leave to loose 
(In tears and blood if so lie choose) 

Mine inward music out to ir-e ; 

' I only would be spent- in pain 
And loss, jierchance, but not m vain — 
b^pon the sweetness of that strain ; 

' Only project beyontl the Ixjund 
Of mine own life, so lost and found, 

My voice and live on in its sound ; 

‘ Only embrace and be embraced 
By hcTN ends, whereby to waste, 

And light God’s futim* with my past.' 

'riie angel's smile grew more divine, 
d'he mortal speaking ; ay, its shine 
Swelled fuller, like a choir-note fine, 

Till the broad glory rountl his brow^ 

Did vibrate with the light below ; 

Hut what he said, 1 do not know. 

Nor know I if the man who prayed. 

Rose up acceiHed, unforbade, 

Fiom the church-floor where he was laid ; 

Nor if a listening life did run 
Through the king-poets, one by one 
Rejoicing in a w'orthy '^on • 

My soul, which might have seen, grew blind 
By w'hat it looked on : I can find 
No certain count of things behind. 
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I saw alone, dim, while and grand 
As in a dream, the angel's hand 
Stretched forth in gesture of coinrn.ind 

Straight through the haze. And so, as erst, 
A strain more noble than the first 
Mused in the organ, and outburst , 

With giant march from floor to roof 
Rose the full nt)tes, now parted off 
In pause's massively aloi'f 

Like meiisurcd thunders, now rejoined 
In concords of mysterious kiml 
Which fused together sense and nimd, 

Now flashing sharp on sharp along 
Exultant in a mounting throng. 

Now dying off to a low song 

Fed upon minors, wavehkc sounds 
Re-eddying into silver rounds, 

Enlarging libcirty with bounds : 

And every rhythm that seemed to clo'=^e 
Survived in confluent underflows 
Symphonious with the next that rose. 

Thus the whole strain being multiplied 
And greatened, with its glorified 
Wings shot abroad from side to side, 

Waved backward (as a wind might wave 
A Hrocken mist and with as brave 
Wild roaring) arch and architrave. 

Aisle, transept, column, marble wall, — 
Then swelling outward, prodigal 
Of aspiration beyond thrall, 
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Soared, and drew up with it the whole 

Of this said vision, as a soul 

Is raised h)y a thought. And as a scroll 

Of bright devices is unrolled 
Still upward with a gradual gold, 

So rose the vision manifold, 

Angel and organ, and the round 
Of sj^irits, solemnised and crowned ; 
While the freed clouds of incense wound 

Ascending, following in their tracK, 

And ghmincring faintly like the rack 
O’ the moon in her own light cast back 

And as that solemn dream withdrew, 

The lady's kiss did fall anew 
Cold on the i>oet’s brow as dew, 

Aral mat same kiss which bound lum first 
I^yond the senses, now reversed 
Its own law and most subtly pierced 

His spirit with the sense of things 
Sensual and present. Vanishmgs 
Of glory with A‘2ohan wings 

Struck him and jxtssed : the lady’s face 
Did melt back in the chrysopras 
Of the orient morning sky that W’as 

Yet clear of laik and there and so 
She melted as a star might do, 

Still smiling as she melted slow : 

Smiling so slow, he seemed to sec 
Her smile the last thing, gloriously 
beyond her, far as memory. 
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I’hen he looked round : he was alone. 

He lay before the breaking sun, 

As Jacob at the Bethel stone. 

And thought's entangled skein being wound. 
He knew the moorland of his swound, 

And the pale pools that smeared the ground • 

The far wood-pines like offing ships ; 

The fourth ikioI','* yew' anear him drips, 
cruelty attaints his lips, 

And still he tastes it, bitter still ; 

Through all that glorious possible 
He had the sight of present ill. 

Yet rising calmly up and slowly 
With such a cheer as scorneth folly, 

A mild delightsome melancholy, 

He journeyed homeward through the wood 
And prayed along the solitude 
Betwixt the pines, ' O God, my God ! ’ 

'I'he golden morning’s open flowings 
Did sway the trees to murmurous bow'ings, 

In metric chant of blessed ix)ems. 

And passing homeward through the wood 
He prayed along the solitude, 

‘ Thou, Poet-God, art great and good ! 


' And though we must have, and have had 
Right reason to be earthly sad, 

“ Tnou, Poet-God, art great and glad/** 
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CONCLUSION. 

Life treads on life, and heart on heart ; 
We press too close in church and mart 
To keep a dream or grave apart : 

And 1 was 'ware of walking down 
T'hat same green forest where had gone 
The poet-pilgrim. One by one 

I traced his footsteps. From the east 
A red and lender radiance pr<‘ssed 
Through the near trees, until 1 guessed 

'Phe sun behind shone full and round ; 
While up the leafiness profound 
A wind scarce old enough for sound 

Stood ready to blow on me when 
I turned that ^^ay, and now and then 
The birds sang and brake off again 

To shake their pretty feathers dry 
Of the dew sliding drofipingly 
From the leaf-edges and apply 

Back to their song ; 'twixt dew and bird 
So sweet a silence ministered, 

God seemed to use it for a word, 

Yet morning souls did leap and run 
In all things, a.s the least had won 
A joyous insight of the sun, 

And no one looking round the wood 
Could help confessing as he stood, 

TAis Poet-God is glad and good. 

But hark ! a distant sound that grows, 

A heaving, sinking of the boughs, 

A rustling murmur, not of those 
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A breezy noise which is not breeze ! 

And white-clad children by degrees 
Steal out in troops a«iong the trees, 

Fair little children morning-bright, 

With faces grave yet soft to sight. 

Expressive of restrained delight. 

Some plucked the palm- boughs within reach, 
And others leapt up high to catcli 
The upper boughs and shake from each 

A rain of dew' till, wetted so, 

I'he child who held the branch let go 
And it swang backward witli a flow' 

Of faster dnpping^. Then I knew' 

The children laughed ; but the laugh flew 
From its own chirrup a< might do 

A frightened song-bird ; and a child 
Who seemed the chi(‘f said very mild, 

* Hush ! keep this morning undefiled.* 

His eyes rebuked them from calm spheres ; 
His soul upon Ids brow' appears 
In waiting for more holy year^. 

1 called the child to me, ami said, 

* What are your palms for ? ' * To be spread,’ 

He answered, ‘ on a poet dead. 

* The poet died last month, and now 
The world which had been somewhat slow 
In honouring his living brov\, 

* Commands the palms ; they must be strown 
On his new marble very soon, 

In a procession of the town.' 
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I sighed and said, ‘ Did he foresee 
Any such honour ? ' * Verily 

I cannot tell you,’ answered he. 

* But this I know. 1 fain would lay 
My own head down, another day, 

As he did, — with the fame away. 

' A Illy, a friend’s hand had plucked, 
r.ay by his deatli-bed, which ho looked 
As deep down as a bee had sucked, 

‘ Then, turning to the lattice, gazed 
O’er hill and ruer and upraised 
His eyes illumined and amazed 

' With the workl’s beauty, up to God, 
Re-oflf«ring on their iris broad 
'The images of things bestowed 

‘ By the chief Poet. “ God ! ” he cried, 

“ Be praised for anguish which has tried, 

For beauty which has .satisfied : 

* “ For this world’s presence half within 
And half w'lthout me — thought and scene — 
This sense of Being and T laving been. 

' ' * I thank Thee that my soul hath room 
For Thy grand world : both guests may come — 
l^auty, to soul — Body, to tomb. 

‘ “ I am content to be so weak : 

Put strengtli into the w'ords I speak. 

And I am strong in wh.it I seek. 

‘ “ I am content to l>c so bare 
Before the archers, everywhere 
My wounds being stroked by heavenly air 
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‘ “ I hiid my soul before Thy fet't 
That images of fair and sweet 
Should walk to other men on it. 

' “ 1 am content to feel the step 
Of each pure image : let those keep 
To mandragore who care to sleep. 

‘ " I am content to touch the brink 
Of the other goblet and I think 
?ily bitter drink a wholesome drink. 

‘ “ Because my portion was assigned 
Wholesome and bitter. Thou art kind. 
And I am blc'-sed to my mind. 

‘ “ Gifted for going, I receive 
The maythorn and its scent outgi\e : 

I grieve not that I once did grieve. 

‘ In my large joy of sight and touch 
Beyond what othoi.s count for such, 

I am content tt) suffer much. 

' “ / k77ozv — is all the mourner saith, 
Knowledge by suffering entereth, 

And Life is perfected by Death.*' ’ 

I’he child spake nobly : strange to hear 
His infantine .soft accents clear 
Charged with high meanings, did apfiear ; 

And fair to .see, his form and face 
Winged out with whiteness and pure grace 
From the green darkness of the place. 

Behind his head a palm-tree grew ; 

An orient beam which pierced it through 
Transversely on his forehead drew 
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The figure of a palm-branch brown 
T raced on its brightness up and down 
In fine fair lines, — a shadow-crown ; 

Guido might paint his angels so — 

A little angel, taught to go 
With holy words to saints below — 

Such innocence of action yet 

Significance of object met 

In his whole bearing strong and sweet. 

And all the children, the whole band, 

Did round in rosy r<*vercnce stand, 

Each with a pnlm-bongh in his hand. 

‘And so he died,’ I whispered. * Nay, 

Not so,’ the childish voice did say, 

* That poet turned him first to pray 

* In silence, and God heard the rest 
'TvMxt the sun’s footsteps down the west. 

Then he called one who loved him best, 

* Yea, he called soith through the room 
(Ills voice was weak yet tender) — “ Come,” 

He said, “ come nearer ! Eel the bloom 

‘ “ Of Eife grow' o\er, undemed. 

This bridge of Death, which is not wide — 

I shall be .soon at the other side. 

‘ “ C'ome, kiss me ! ” So the one in truth 
Who loved him best, — in love, not ruth. 

Bowed down and ki.ssed him mouth to mouth : 

* And in that kiss of love was won 
Eife’s manumission. All w’as done : 

The mouth that kissed last, kissed alone. 
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* But in the former, confluent kiss, 

T he same was sealed, I think, by His, 

To words of truth and uprightness.* 

The child’s voice trembled, his lip shook 
Like a rose leaning o’er a brook. 

Which vibrates though it is not struck. 

‘ And who,’ I asked, a lutlo moved 
Yet curious-eyed, ' was this that loved 
And kissed him last, as it behoved ? * 

* /,’ softly said the child ; and then, 

* /,’ said he louder, once again : 

‘ His son, my rank is among men : 

* And now that men exalt his name 
I come to gather palms with them, 

That holy love may hallow fame. 

* He did not die alone, nor should 
His memory live so, ’mid these rude 
World -prai«ers — a worse solitude 

' Me, a voice callcth to that tomb 

Where these are strewing branch and bloom. 

Saying, “ Come nearer : ” and I come. 

‘ Glory to God ! ’ resumed he, 

And his eyes smiled for victory 
O’er their own tears which I could see 

Fallen on the palm, down cheek and dun-— 

‘ That poet now has entered in 
The place of rest which is not sin. 

‘ And w'hile he rests, his songs in troops 
Walk up and down our earthly slopes, 
Companioned by diviner hopLs. ' 
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* But thou,' I murmured to engage 
The child’s speech farther — ‘ hast an age 
Too tender for this orphanage.’ 

' Glory to God — to God ! ’ he saith, 

' Knowledge bv suffering fn i ere ih, 
And Life is perfected by Death.’ 
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A KNIGHT of gallant deeds 
And a young j>agc at Ins side, 

Froiri the holy war in Palestine 
Did slow and thoughtful ride, 

As each were a palmer and told for beads 
The dews of tlie e^ entitle. 

‘O young page,’ .said the kniglit, 

‘ A noble page art thou 1 

Thou fearest not to stwp in blood 
The curls upon thy brow ; 

And once in the tent, and twice m the fight. 
Didst ward me a mortal blow.’ 

‘ O bra\o knight,’ said the page. 

‘Or ere we hiilier came. 

We talki'd in tent, we talked in field. 

Of the bloody lattle-gamc ; 

Rut here, below' this greenwood bough, 

I cannot speak the same. 

‘ Our troop is far behind. 

The woodland calm is new ; 

Our steeds, witli slow gravs-muffled hoofs, 
Tread deep the shadows ihrougli ; 

And, in my mind, some" blessing kind 
Is dropping with the dew. 
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' I'lie woodland cairn is pure — 

1 cannot choose but lia\e 
A thought fronr thc'^e, o* the bo<‘chen-lrees» 

Which in our Englniui wave. 

And of the little finches fine 
W'hich sang there while in Palestine 
T'hc warnor-bilt we dravc. 

* Methinks, a nionieni gone, 

I heard my mother pray ! 

I heard, sir knight, the prayer for me 
Wherein she passed a\Nay : 

And I know the heavens are leaning down 
'Po hear what 1 shall say.* 

I'he page spake calm and high. 

As of no mean flegrcc ; 

Per haps he felt in nature’s broad 
Full heart, his own w'as free: 

And the knight looked up to his lifted eye, 
d’hen answered snnhngK 

* Sir page, I pray your grace ! 

C'ertes, I meant mU so 
'I'o cross your pastoral mood, su ('age, 

With the c rook of the battle-bow ; 

Jkn a knight may speak of a lady’s face, 

J ween, in any mood or place. 

If the gra''‘'t“' die c^r grow'. 

’ And this I meant to say — 

M> lady’s face shall shine 
As ladies’ faces use, to greet 
My page from Palestine ; 

Or, speak she fair or prank she gay. 

She is no ladv of mine. 
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* And this I nieanl to fear — 

Her bower may suit thee ill ; 

For, sooth, in tliat same field and tent, 
Thy talk was somewhat still : 

And fitter thy hand for my knightly spear 
Than thy tongue for my lady’s will t * 

Slowly and thankfully 

The young page bowed his head ; 

His large eyes seemed to muse a smile. 
Until he blushed instead. 

And no lady in her bower, pardie. 

Could blush more sudden red : 

* Sir knight, — thy lady’s bower to me 

Is suited well,’ he said. 

Beati, beati, mortui ' 

'■ From tlu’ coiuenl on the sea. 

One mile off, or scaiee so nigh, 

Swells the ditg<‘ as clear and high 
As if that, o\er brake and lea, 

Hodily the wind did carry 
The great altar of St. Mary, 

And the fifty tapers burning o'er it, 

And the Cady Abbess dead befc^re it. 

And the chanting nuns whom yesterweek 
Her voice did charge and bless. — 
Chanting steady, chanting meek, 
Chanting w’lth a solemn breath. 

Because that they are thinking less 
Upon the dead than upon death. 

Beati, beati, mortui / 

Now the vision m the sound 
Wheeleth on the wand around ; 

Now' it sweepeth back, away — 

The uplands will not let it stay 
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To dark the western sun : 

Mortui ! — away at last, — 

Or ere the page’s blush is past ! 

And the knight heard all, and the page heard none. 

* A boon, thou noble knight, 

If ever 1 served thee ! 

Though thou art a knight and I am a page, 

Now grant a boon to me ; 

And tell me sootli, if dark or bright. 

If little loved or loved aright 
Be the face of thy ladye. ’ 

Gloomily looked the J. night --- 
* As a son thou hast served me, 

And would to none 1 had granted boon 
Except to only thee ! 

For haply then 1 should love aright, 

For then 1 should know if dark or bright 
Were the face of my ladye. 

* Yet it ill suits my knightly tongue 

To grudge that granteil 1 oon, 

That heavy price from heart and life 
I paid in silence down ; 

The hand that claimed it, cleared in line 
My father s fame : I swear by mine, 

That price was nobly u on ! 

' Earl Walter was a brave old earl, 

He was my father's friend ; 

And while I rode the lists at court 
And little guessed the end. 

My noble father in his shroud 
Against a slanderer lying loud. 

He rose up to defend. 
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‘ Oh, calm l)clo\v the marble grey 
My father's dust was strown I 
Oh, meek above the marble grey 
His image prayed alone i 
The slanderer lied : the w retch was brave — 
For, looking up the minster-nave. 

He saw my father’s knightly glaiv^e 
Was changed from steel to stone. 

‘ Earl Walter’s glaive was slct^l, 

With a brave old hand to \v(’ar it, 

And dashed tlie lie back in the mouth 
Which lied against the godly truth 
And against the knighth nieiit : 

The slanderer, 'neath the a\enger’s heel, 
Struck up the dagger in appeal 
From .stealthy he to brutal forc'o— 

And out upon the traitor’s Cf>rse 
Was yielded the true 'Spirit. 

‘ I would mine hand had fought that fight 
And justified my fathtn* ! 

I vsould mine heart had caught that wound 
And slept beside him rather ! 

1 think it were a better thing 
Than murdered friend and marriage-ring 
P'orced on my life together. 

Wail shook I£ail Walter’s house ; 

His true wife shed no tear ; 

She lay upon her bed as mute 
As the carl did on his bier : 

Till — “ Ride, ride fast,” she said at last, 
"And bring the avenged’s .son anear I 
Ride fast, rule free, as a dart can flee. 

For white of blee with waiting for me 
Is the corse in the next chambere.” 
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" I came, I knelt beside her lx:d ; 

Her calm was worse than strife. 

“ My husband, for Ihy father dear, 

<jave freely when thou wast not here 
His own and eke niy life. 

A boon ! Of that sweet child w'e make 
An orphan for thy father’s sake. 

Make thou, for ours, a wife.** 

* I said, “ My steed neighs in the court. 

My bark rocks on the brine, 

And the wariior’s vow I am under now' 

'Fo free tlie pilgrim’s shrine : 

Hut fetch the ring and fetch the priest 
And call that daughtt‘r of thine, 

And rule slie wide fiom my castle on Nydc 
While I am in Palestine.” 

' In the dark chambere, if the bride was fair, 
wis, I could not see, 

Hut llie steed thrice neighed, and the priest fast prayed. 
And wedded fast were we. 

Her mother smiled upon her bed 
As at Its side we knelt to wed, 

Aiul tlie bndc rose from her knee 
And kissed tlie smile of her mother dead, 

Or ever she kissed me, 

‘ My page, my page, wliat grieves thee so, 

'Fhat tluj tears run down thy face?’— 

' Alas, alas ' mine own sister 
Was in thy lady’s case : 

Hut she laid down the silks she wore 
And followed him she wed before, 

Disguised as his true servitor, 

'I'o the very battle-place. 
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And wept the page, but laughed the knight, 

A careless laugh laughed hq : 

‘ Well done it w'cre for thy sist6r, 

But not for my ladye ! 

My love, so please you, shall requite 
No woman, whether dark or bright, 
Unwomaned if she be.’ 

'Ihe page stopped weeping, and smiled cold — 
‘ Your wisdom may declare 
'Fhat womanhood is proved the best 
By golden brooch and glossy vest 
The niiiK:ing ladies wear ; 

Yet IS it proved, and was of old, 

Anenr as well, I dare to hold. 

By truth, or by despair.’ 

He smiled no more, he wept no more, 

But passionate he spake — 

* Oh, w'ornanly she prayed in tent, 

When none beside did w'ake ! 

Oh, womanly she paled m fight, 

For one beloved’s sake ! — 

And her little hand, defiled with blood. 

Her tender tears of womanhood 
Most woman-pure did make 1 ’ 

— ‘ Well done it were for thy sister. 

Thou tellcst well her tale ! 

But for my lady, she shall pray 
1’ the kirk of Nydesdale. 

Not dread for me but love for me 
Shall make my lady pale ; 

No casque shall hide her woman’s tear — 

It shall have room to trickle clear 
Behind her woman’s veil ’ 
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— ' But what if she mistook thy mind 
And followed thee to strife, 

Then kneeling did entreat thy love 
As PayniiiKS ?isk for life ? ' 

— ' I would forgive, and evermore 
Would love lier as my servitor, 

But little as my wife. 

*T.,ook up — then* i'- a ''mail hngtit cloud 
Alone amid the skies ' 

So high, so pure, and so apnG, 

A woman's honour lies,* 

The page looked up— the cloud was sheen — 

A .sadder cloud did rush. I ween, 

Betwixt It and hi- eves 

Then dimly dropped liis t yes awav 
From welkin unto Inll — 

Ha ! wdio rides theie"-* -the page is ’ware, 

'Phough the cry at bis heart is still . 

And llie page seetli all and the knight seeth none, 
T hough banner and -pear do Ihx k the sun, 

And the Saiaccns noe at will. 

He speaket'n calm, he speaketh low, — 

* Ride fast, my master, rule, 

Or ere within the broadening dark 
The narrow sliatlows hide.' 

‘Yea, fast, mv l^age, I will do 
And keep thou at m> side, 

‘ Now nay, now nay, rule on thy way, 

Thy faithful page precede. 

P'or I must loose on saddle-bow 
My battle-casque that galls, I tiow , 

I'he shoulder of my steed , 

And 1 must pray, as I did vow, 

For one in bitter need 
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‘ Ere night I shall bo near to thee, — 

Now ride, my master, rule ! 

Ere night, as parted spirits cleave 
To mortals too beloved to leave, 

I shall be at thy side. ’ 

The knight smiled free at the fantasy. 

And adown the dell did ride. 

Had the knight looked up to the page’s face, 

No smile the word had won , 

Had the knight looked up to the page's face, 

I ween he had never gone : 

Had the knight looked back to the page's gestc, 
I ween he had turned anon, 
l"or dread was the woe in the face so young, 

And wild was the silent geste that Hung 
Casque, sword to earth, as tlie boy down-sprung 
And stood — alone, alone. 

He clenched his hands as if to hold 
His soul’s great agony — 

‘ Have I renounced my womanhood. 

For w'ifchood unto tha , 

And is this the last, last look of thine 
That ever 1 shall sec ? 

' Yet God thee .save, and niay’st thou have 
A lady to thy mind, 

More woman-proud and half as true 
As one thou leav’st behintl ! 

And God me take with Him to dwell — 

For Him I cannot love too well, 

As I have loved my kind.’ 

She looketh up, in earth's despair. 

The hojxiful heavens to seek ; 

That little cloud still floalcth there, 

Whereof her loved did speak : 
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How bright the little cloud appears ! 

Her eyc'lids fill upon the tears, 

And the tears down cither chock. 

7'he tramp of hoof, the flash of steel ~ 

T’hc Paynims round her coming ! 

The sound and sight have made her calm, — 
False page, but truthful woman ; 

She stands amul them all unmoved ; 

A heart once brokiui by the loved 
Is strong to meot the focman. 

Ho, Christian page ’ art keeping sheep, 
I'rom pouring wine-cups resting? ’ — 

* 1 keep my master’s noble name, 

For w arring, not for feasting ; 

And if that here Sn Hubert were. 

My master bra\e, my master dear. 

Ye w’ould not ‘-t.iv the questing.’ 

‘ Where is thy master, scornful page, 

That w'o may slay or bind him ?’ — 

‘ Now search the lea and search the wood 
And see if ye can find him ! 

Nathless, as halli been often tried, 

Your Paynim heroes faster nde 
Before him than belnnd liiiii.' 

' Give smoother answers, lying page 
Or perish in the lying ! ’ — 

‘ I trow that if the warrior brand 
Beside my foot, were in my liand, 

'TAvere better at replying ! ’ 

'Fhey cuised her deep, they smote her low. 
They cleft her golden ringlets through : 

The Hovmg is the Dying. 
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She felt the scimitar gleam down, 

And met it from beneath 
With smile more bright m victoi \ 

Than any ^word from sheath, — 

Which flashed acioss her hp serene, 

Most like the spirit-light between 
The darks of life and death. 

I fi^citiisro, ifis^emLsco ’ 

From the convent on the s« a, 

Now It svveepeth solemnly. 

As over wood and o\er lea 
Bodily the wind did canv 
The great altar of St. Mar\ . 

And the fifty tapers paling o'er it, 

And the Lady Abbess stark before it, 

And the weary nuns with liearts that faintly 
Beat along their voices 'aintly — 

I ngemisco^ ingemiuo ' 

Dirge for abbess laid in shroud 
Sweepeth o’er the sluoutiless dead, 

Page or lady, as we said, 

Whth the dews upon her head, 

All as sad if not as loud. 

IngefniSiO, iiigemi^co ' 

Is ever a lament begun 
By any mourner under sun, 

Which, ere it endeth, suits but one f 
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l^'IkST VAKT. 

*Onora, Onora,'~'lier mother is calling, 

She sits at the lattice and hears the clew falling 

Drop after chop from the s\camorc'> laden 

With dew as with blossom, and calls home the maiden, 

‘ Night conieth, Onoia.’ 

She looks down the gai den-walk cacerned with trees, 

To the limes at the end where the green arbour is— 

‘ Some sweet thought or other may keep where it found her 
While, foigot or unseen iii the dreamlight around her, 
Night cometh — Onora ! ’ 

She looks up the forest whose alleys shoot on 

Like the mute minstcr-aisles w hen the anthem is done, 

And the choristers sitting with faces aslant 

Feel the silence to consecrate more than the chant — 

' Onora, Onora ! ’ 

And forward she looketh across the brown heath — 

‘ Onora, art coming?’— what is it she seeth? 

Nought, nought but the grey border-stone that is wist 
To dilate and assume a wild shaj^e in the mist — 

‘ My daughter ! * Then ovfr 

rhe casement she leaneth, and as she doth so 
She is ‘ware of her little son playing below : 
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‘ Now where is Onora ? ' He hung down his head 
And spake not, then answering blushed scarlet-red, — 

‘ At the tryst with her lover.' 

Hilt his mothei was wroth : in a sternness quoth she, 

‘ As thou play St at the ball art thou playing with me? 
When we know that her lover to battle is gone. 

And the saints know above that she k.>veth but one 
And \vill ne’er v\ed another?' 

'I'hen the boy wept aloud ; 'twas a fair sight yet sad 
To see the tears run ilovvn the swe^et blooms he had 
lie stamped with his fcK)t, said — ‘ I'he saints know 1 lied 
Because truth that is tvicked is fittest to hide. 

Must I utter it, mother?’ 

In his vehement childhood he huriie<l within 
And knelt at lier feet as m prayer against sin, 

But a child at a prayer never sobbeth as he — 

' Oh, she sits w'lth the nun of the brown rosary, 

At nights in the rum — 

‘ 'I'he old convent ruin the ivy rots off, 

Where the owl hoots by day and the load is sun-proof, 
Where no singing birds build and the trees gaunt and grey 
As in stormy sea-coasts appear blasted one way — 

But is this the wind’s doing ? 

' A nun in the east wall was buried alive 
Who mocked at the priest when he called her to shrive, 
And shrieked such a curse as the stone took her breath. 
'The old abbess fell backwards and swooned unto death 
With an Ave half-spoken. 

* I tried once to pass it, myself and my hound, 

Till, as fearing the lash, down he shi\ered to ground— 

A brave hound, my mother ' a brave hound, ye wot I 
And the wolf thought the same with his fangs at her throat 
In the pass of the Brocken. 
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'At dawn and at eve, mother, who sitteth there 
With the brown rosary never used for a prayer? 

Stoop low, mother, low ! If we went there to see, 

What an ugly great hole in that east wall must be 
At dawn and at even ! 

‘ Who meet there, my rnotlier, at dawn and at even ? 

Who meet by that wall, never looking to licaven? 

0 sweetest my sister, what doeth with thee 
The ghost of a nun with a brown rosary 

And a face turned from heaven ? 

‘St. Agnes o’er\vatch<‘th my dreams and erewhile 

1 have felt through mine eyelids the w’armth of her smile ; 
But last night, as a sadness like pity came o’er lier, 

She whispered — " Sav hx)o prayers at dawn foi Onora : 

'The 'Fempted i", sinning.” ‘ 

‘Onora, Onora ' ’ they heard her not C(mung, 

Not a step on tlic grass, not a voice ihrougii the gloaming ; 
But her mother looked up, and she stood on the floor 
lair and still as the moonlight that came there before. 

And a smile just beginning . 

It touches her lips but it dares not arise 
To tlie height of the mystical sphere of her eyes. 

And the large musing eye*', neither j<n'ous nor sorry, 

Sing on like the angels in separate glory 
Between clouds of amber ; 

For the hair droops m clouds ainb<‘r-coloured till stirred 
Into gold by the ge*sturc that conies with a word ; 

While- -O soft ’— her speaking is so interwound 
Of the dim and tlie sweet, 'tis a twilight of sound 
And floats thiough the chamber. 

* Since thou shrivest my brother, fair mother,’ said she, 

‘ 1 count on thy priesthood for marrying of me , 
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And I know by the hills that the battle is done, 

That my lover rides on, will be here with the sun, 
’Neath the eyes that behold thee.' 

Her mother sate silent — too tender, 1 wis, 

Of the smile her dead father smiled dying to kiss : 

But the boy started up pale with tears, passion-wrought 
‘ O wicked fair sister, the hills utter nought > 

If he cometh, who told thee?' 

‘ I know by the hill.^j,’ she resumed calm and clear, 

* By the beauty upon them, that HE is anear : 

Did they ever look so since he bade me adieu ? 

Oh, love in the waking, sv\eet brother, is true 
As St. Agnes in sleeping ! ' 

Half-ashamed and half-softened the boy did not speak, 
And the blush met the lashes which fell on his cheek : 
She bowed down to kiss him : dear saints, did he see 
Or feel on her bosom the hrown kosaky, 

That he shrank away weeping? 


SECOND BART. 

A bed. Onora sleeping. Angels, but not near. 
First Angel, 

Must we stand so far, and she 
So very fair? 

Second Angel. 

As bodies be. 

First Angel. 

And she so mild ? 

Second Angel. 

As spirits when 

They meeken, not to God, but men. 
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F'^rst Angel. 

And she so young, that I who bring 
Good dreams for saintly chihiren, might 
Misl.ikc that small soft face to-night, 

And fetch her such a blessed thing 
d'hat at lier waking she would weep 
For childhood lost anew in sleep, 
liow liath she sinned ? 

Second A ngel. 

In bartering lo\c ; 

God’s love for man’s. 

Fir si Angel. 

Wc may repiove 
riio world for this, not only her : 

Let me approach to breathe away 
This dust o’ the heart with holy air. 

Second Angel, 

Stand off! She sleeps, and did hot pray. 

Firsi Angel. 

Did none pray for her? 

Second Angel, 

Ay, a child, — 

Who never, praying, wept before : 

W’hile, in a mother undefiled, 

I ’raver goelh on in sleep, as true 
.\nd pauseless as the pulses do. 

Fust Angel. 

Then I aiiproacli. 

Second Angel. 

It is not WILLKD. 

J^irsi Angel. 

One word : is she redeemed? 

Second Angel. 

No more 1 

The place is filled. [Angels vanish* 

Evil Spirit in a Nun s garb by the bed. 

P'orbear that dream — forbear that dream I too near to heaven 
It leaned. 
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Onora in sleep. 

Nay, leave me this — but only tliis ! ’tis but a dream, sweet 
fiend ! 

Evil Spirit. 

Is is a thought. 

Onora in i,le€p. 

A sleeping thought — most innocent of good ! 
It doth the Devil no harm, sweet fiend ! it cannot if it would. 
I say in it no holy hymn, I do no holy v>ork, 

1 scarcely hear the sabbath-bell that elumeth from the Kirk. 
Evil Spirit. 

Forbear tliat dream — forbear that dream ! 

Onora in slap. Na) , let me dream at least. 

That far-off bell, it ma) be took foi \iol at a least : 

I only walk among the fields, beneath the autumn-sun, 

With my dead father, hand m hand, as I l^ve often done. 
Evil Spirit, 

Forbear that dream — forbear that dream ! 

Onora in sleep. Nay, sweet fiend, let me go ; 

I never more can walk with hun, oh, m'ver moie but so ! 

For they have tied my fathei’s feet beneath the kirk-y.ird 
stone. 

Oh, deep and straight, oh, very straight 1 they move at 
nights alone : 

And then he calleth through my dreams, he eaileth tenderly, 
‘Come forth, my daughter, my beloved, and walk the fields 
with me ! ’ 

Evil Spirit. 

Forbear that dream, or else disprove its pureness by a sign. 
Onora in sletp. 

Speak on, thou shalt be satisfied my word shall answer 
thine. 

I heard a bird which used to sing when 1 a child was praying, 
I see the poppies in the corn 1 used to sport away in : 

What shall 1 do— tread down the dew' and pull the blossoms 
blowing ? 
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Or clap my wicked hands to fright the finches from the 
rowen ? 

Evil Spirit. 

Thou shalt do something harder still. Stand up where thou 
dost stand 

Among the fields of DreAinland with tliy father hand in hand, 

And clear and slow repeat the vow, declare Us cause and kind, 

Which not to break, iu sleep or wake thou bearcst on thy 
mind. 

On or a in sleep. 

I bear a vow of sinful kind, a vow’ for mournful cause ; 

I vowed it deep, I vowed it strong, the spirits laughed 
applause 

The spirits trailed along the pines low' laughter like a 
breeze, 

While, high atween their swinging tops, the stars appeared 
to freeze. 

Evil Spirit. 

More calm and free, speak out to me w hy such a vow was 
made. 

Onot a in ^leep. 

Because that CJod decreed my death and I shrank back 
afraid. 

Have patience, O dead father mine ! 1 did not fear to die — 

1 wish 1 were a young dead child and hati thy company ! 

I wish 1 lay beside thy feet, a biiiied three-year child, 

And wearing only a kiss of thine upon my lips that smiled ! 

The linden-tree that covers thee might so have shadowed 
twain. 

For death itself 1 did not fear — 'tis love that makes the pain : 

Love feareth death. 1 was no child, I was betrothed that 
day ; 

I wore a troth-kiss on my lips I could not give away. 

How could I bear to he content and still beneath a stone, 

And feel mine own betrothed go by—alas ! no more mine 


own— 
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Go leading by in wedding pomp some lovely lady brave, 

With cheeks that blushed as red as rose, while mine were 
while in grave ? 

How could I bear to sit in heaven, on e'er so high a throne, 

And hear him say to her — to her ! that else he loveth none? 

Though e’er so high I sate above, though e’er so low he 
spake, 

As clear as thunder I should lu'ai the new oath he might 
take, 

'Fhat hers, forsooth, were heavenl\ eves — ah me, while very 
dim 

Some heavenly eyes (indeed of heaven !) would darken down 
to him f 
Evil Spirit . 

Who told thee thou wast called to death? 

O flora in sleep, 

I sate all night beside thet' : 

T'he grey owl on the ruined wall shut both his eyes to hide 
tliee. 

And ever he flapped his heavy wing all brokenly and weak. 

And the long grass waved against the sky, around his gasp- 
ing beak : 

I sate beside thee all the night, while the moonlight lay 
forlorn 

Strewn round us like a dead world’s shroud in ghastly frag- 
ments torn : 

And through the night, and through the hush, and over the 
flapping wing. 

We heard beside tlie Heavenly Gate the angels miirinuiing : 

We heard them say ‘ Put day to day, and count the days to 
seven, 

And God will draw Onora up the golden stairs of heaven : 

And yet the Evil ones have leave that purpose to defer. 

For if she has no need of Him, He has no need of her.’ 

Evil Spirit. 

Speak out to me, speak bold and free. 
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On ora in sleep. 

And then I heard thee say — 
'I count upon my rosary brown the hours thou linst to 
stay ! 

Vet Gotl permits us EmI ones to put by that decree, 

Since if tliou hast no need of Him, He has no need of thee : 
And if thou ilt forgo the sight ot angels, verily 
I'hy true love gn/ing on thy face shall guess what angels be ; 
Nor Viride shall jiass, save thee ' . . . Alas ! — riiy father's 
hand’s a -col cl, 

The meadows seem . . . 

Evil Spirit 

Forbear the dream, or let the vow be told. 

Onora in iicep. 

I vowed upon thy rosniy brown, this string of antique beads» 
By charnel lichens overgrow'n, and dank among the weeds, 
This rosary brown which is tliine own,— lost soul of buried 
nun ! 

Who, lost by vow', woukbt render now' all souls alike un- 
done, “ 

I vow'od upon thy ro'-ary brown, — and, till such vow' should 
break, 

A pledge alwa)s of living days 'twashung around my neck — 
I vow’cd to thee on rotary, (dead father, look not so !), 

I would not thank God in my 7Vt\il, nor seek God in my looe. 
Evil Spirit. 

And canst tlu^u piove . . . 

Oi ora in ilecp. 

O love, my love ! I felt him near again ! 
I saw his steed on mountain-head, I heard it on the 
plain ! 

Was this no weal for me to feel? Is greater weal than this ? 
Yet when he came, I wept his name— and the angels heard 
but his. 

Evil Spirit. 

Well done, well donf ' 
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Onora in sleep. 

Ah me, the sun ! the dreamlight 'gins to pine, — 
Ah me, how dread can look the Dead ! Aron\t thee, father 
mine ! 

She starteth from sluml)er, she sitteth upright, 

And her breath comes in sobs, while she stares through the 
night ; 

There is nought ; the great willow, her lattice before, 
Large-drawn in the moon, heth calm on the floor : 

But her hands tremble fast as their pulses and, free 
From the death-clasp, close over — the brown ROSAKV. 


rillRD PART. 

'Tis a morn foi a biidal ; the merry bride bell 

Rings clear through the green-wood that skirts the chapelle, 

And the piiest at the altar awaitelh the bride. 

And the sacristans slyly are jesting aside 
At the work shall be doing ; 

While down ihiough the wood rides that fair company, 

I'he youths with the courtship, the mauls with the glee, 

Till the chapel-cross opens to sight, and at once 
All the maids sigh demurely and think for the nonce, 

‘ And so endeth a wooing ! ’ 

And the bride and the bridegroom are leading the way, 
With his hand on lier rein, and a word yet to say ; 

Her dropt eyelids suggest the soft answers beneath, 

And the little quick smiles come and go witli her breath 
When she sigheth or speaketh. 

And the tender bi ide-mother breaks off unaware 
From an Ave, to think that her daugliter is fair. 

Till in nearing the chapel and glancing before, 

She seeth her little son stand at the door : 

Is it play that he seeketh? 
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Is it play, when his eyes wander innocent-wild 
And sublimed with a sadness unfitting a child ? 

He trembles not, weeps not ; the passion is clone, 

And calmly he kneels in their midst, with the sun 
On his head like a glory. 

' O fair-featured maids, ye are many ! * he cried, 

* But in fairness and vileness who matcheth the bride? 

O brave-hearted youths, ye arc many ! but whom 
For the courage and woe can ye match with the groom 
As } c see them before ye ? ’ 

Out spake the bride’s mother, ‘ The vileness is thine 
If thou shame thine own sister, a bride at the shrine ! ’ 

Out spake the bride's Icner, ' The vileness be mine 
If he shame nunc own wife at the liearlh or the shrine 
And the charge be unprov(*d. 

‘ Bring the charge, prove the charge, brother ! speak it 
aloud : 

Let thy father and hers hear it deep in his shroud ! 

- ‘ O father, thou sce^t, for dead eyes can see, 

How she w'cars on hcT bosom a hkovvn kosar\ , 

O my father beloved ! ’ 

Then outlaughed the bridegroom, and oullaughed withal 
Both maidens and youths by the old chapel-wall ; 

‘So she wearetii no love-gift, kind brother,’ quoth he, 

' She may wear an she listeth a brown rosary, 

Like a pure-hearted lady.’ 

T hen swept through the L.ha[)el the long bridal train ; 
Tliough he spake to the bride she replied not again : 

On, as one in a dream, pale and stately she went 
Where the altar-lights burn o'er the great sacrament, 

Faint w ith daylight, but steady. 

But her brother had passed in between them and her 
And calmly knelt dowm on the high altar-stair — 
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Of an infantine aspect so stern to the view 
That the priest could not smile on the child’s eyes of blue 
As he would for another. 

He knelt like a child marble- sculptured and white 
That seems kneeling to pray on the tomb of a knight. 

With a look taken up to each ins of stone 
From the greatness and death where he kneeleth, but none 
From the face of a mother. 

‘ In your chapel, O priest, ye have wedded and shriven 
Fair wives for the hearth, and fair sinners for heaven ; 

But this fairest my sister, ye think now to wed. 

Bid her kneel where she standeth, aiKi shrive lier instead : 

O shiive her and wed not ! ’ 

In tears, the bride's mother,--* Sir priest, unto thee 
Would he he, as he lied to this fair company. 

In wrath, the bride’s lo\er, — ‘ The he shall be clear ! 

Speak it out, boy ! the saints in their niches shall hear ; 

Be the charge proved or said not ! ’ 

Then serene in his childhood he lifted his face, 

And his voice sounded holy and fit for the place, — 

* Look dovvn from your niches, ye still saints, and see 
How she wears on her bo-om a ukown uos \i<y ! 

Is It Used for the prating.'*’ 

The youths looked aside— to laugh there were a sin — 

And the maidens’ lips trembled from smiles shut within : 
Quoth the priest, ‘ 'I’hou art wild, pretty boy ! Blessed she 
Who prefers at her bridal a brown rosary 
To a worldly arraying.’ 

The bridegroom spake low and led onward the bride 
And before the high altar they stood side by side : 

The rite-book is opened, the rite is begun. 

They have knelt down together to rise up as one. 

Who laughed by the altar ? 
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The maidens looked forward, the youths looked around, 
The bridegroom's eye flashed from his prayer at the sound ; 
And eacli saw the bride, as if no bride she were, 

Gazing cold at the priest without gesture of prayer, 

As he read from the psalter. 

The priest never knew that she did do, but still 
H(‘ felt a power on him too strong for his will. 

And whenever the Great Name was there to be read, 

His voice sank to silence — that could not be snid, 

Or the air could not hold it. 

‘ 1 have sinned,' quoth he, ‘ I have sinned, I wot ’ — 

And tli(' tears ran adown his old cheeks at the thought : 
They dropped fast on the book, but he read on the same, 
And aye was the silence where should be the Xami:, — 

As the choristers told it. 

The rite*book is closed, and the rite being done 
They who knelt down together arise up as one : 

Fair riseth the bride— Oh, a fair bride is she. 

But for all (think the maidens) that browm ro-^ai N , 

No saint at her praying ! 

What aileth the bridegroom? lie glares blank and wide ; 
Then suddenly turning he kisscth the bride ; 

His lips stung her w'ith cold ; she glanced upw'ardly mute : 

‘ Mine own wife,’ he said, and fell stark at her foot 
In the word he was saying. 

They have lifted him up, but his head sinks away, 

And his face showeth bleak in the sunshine and gn'v. 

Leave him now wheie he lieth — for oh, never more 
Will he kneel at an altar or stand on a floor ! 

Let his bride gaze ujion him. 

Long and still was her gaze while they chafed him thei(> 
And breathed in the mouth whose last life had kissed htr. 
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But when they stcxxl up— only they ! with a start 
The shriek from her soul struck her pale lips apart : 

She has lived, and forgone him ! 

And low on his body she droppeth adovvn - 
‘ Didst call mo thine own wife, beloved — thine own? 

Then take thine own with thee ! thy coldness is warm 
'Jo the world’s cold without thee! Come, keep me from 
harm 

In a calm of thy leaching.’ 

She looked in his face earnest-long, ns in sooth 

There were hope of an answer, and then kissed his moutli ; 

And with head on his bosom, wept, wept bitterly, — 

‘ Xow, O Ood, take pity — take pitv on me ! 

(jo<i, hear rny beseeching ! ’ 

She was ’ware ol a shadow tint crossed where slie lay, 

She was 'ware of a presi nee that withered the <kiy : 

Wilfl .she sprang to lier feet, — ‘ I surrender to Hue 
The broken vow’s pledge, the accursed rosniy, — 

1 am ready for uying ' ’ 

She dashed it in scorn to the marliie-paved ground 
Where it fell mute as snow, and a weird music-.soimu 
Crept up, like a cliill, up the aisles long and dim,— - 
As the liends tried to mock at the choristers’ hymn 
And moaneii m the trvmg. 


FOURTH PAR'l'. 

Onora looketh listle.sbly adown tlie garden walk : 

' I am weary, O my mother, of thy lentier talk. 

I am weary of the trees a-\vavmg to and fro, 

Of the steadfast skies above, the running brooks below. 
All things are the same but I, — only 1 am dreary. 

And, mother, of my dreariness Ix'hold me very weaiy. 
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‘ Mother, brotlicr, pull the flowers I planted in the spring 

And smiled to think I should Miiilc more upon their 
gathering : 

The bees will find out other flowers— oh, pull them, dearest 
mine. 

And carry them and carry me before St. .Agnes’ shnne.’ 

— Whereat they pulled the summer flowers she plant<’d m 
the spring. 

And her and them all mournfully to Ague.-.' shnne did bring. 

She looked up to tlu' pictured saint and gently shook her 
heacL- 

‘ The picture i'> too calm for /;/e--too calm for me,' she said : 

‘ 'The little flowet>. we brought with us, Ix^fon' it u'c may lay, 

For those are used to look at heaven,- but / must turn 
away, 

Because no sinner niuh'r sun can dare or bear to gaze 

On Clod’s or angel’s holiiu'ss, c.xcept in Jesu’s face.’ 

She S]X)ke\\itli passion after pause— ‘ And were it wisely 
done 

If we who cannot ga/e above, should walk the earth alone? 

If we whos(‘ virtue is so weak should have a will so strong, 

And stand Idind on the rocks to choose tlie right jiath from 
the wrong’ 

I’o choose iierhajis a love-ht hearth, instead of love and 
heaven, — 

A single ro-e, for a rose-tree vvhicli IxMreih seven times 
seven ? 

A rose that droppeth from the hand, that fadeth in the 
breast,-- 

Until, in grieving for the vvorsi, we learn what h the best ! * 

Then breaking into tears, — ‘IVar tlod,' she cried, 'and 
must we see 

All blissful things depart from iis o; rie we go to Thee? 
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Wc cannot guess 'I hee in the wood or liear 'Fhee in the 
wind ? 

Our cedars must fall lound us ere ue see the light behind ? 

Ay sooth, we feel too strong, in weal, to need Thee' on that 
road. 

But woe being come, the soul is dumb that cneth not on 
“ God." ’ 

fler mother could not speak for tears; she ever mused 
thus, 

'The bees wiU find out other Jloweis.-hwX. what is left 
for us T 

But her young brotlitT stayed his sob> ami knelt Ixiside her 
knee, 

— 'Thou sweeU'St sister in the world, hast never a word 
for me ? ’ 

She passed her hand across his face, she pressed it on his 
cheek, 

So tenderly, so tenderly— she needed not to speak. 

The wreath which lay on shrine that day, at \espers bloomed 
no more. 

'Fhe woman fair who placed it tla-re, had died an hour 
before ; 

F5oth pcri-.hcd mute for lack of root, (‘arth’s nourishment to 
reach. 

O reader, breathe (the ballad saith) some sweetness out of 
each ! 
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To the belfr)', one by one, went the ringers from the sun, 
Toll sloivly. 

And the oldest ringer said, ‘ Ours is music for the dead 
When the rebecks are all <lone. 

Six alleles i' the churchyard grow on the north side in a row, 
'Toll sknvlv. 

And the shadows of their tops rock across the little slopes 
Of the grassy graves 1x?Io\n. 

On tlie south side and the west a small river runs in haste, 

7 oil shnvly. 

And between the river flowing and the fair green trees 
a-growing, 

Do the dead he at their rest. 

On the' east I sate tiiat day, up against a willow grey ; 

Toll sloioly. 

'riircugh the rain of willow-branchcb 1 could see the low 
hill-ranges 

And the liver on its wav. 

There I sate beneath the tree, and the bell tolled solemnly, 
'Toll sloto/y. 

While the trf‘»*s’ and river’s voices flowed between the solemn 
noises,— 

Yet «ieath seemed more loud to me. 
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There T read this ancient rhyme, while the bell did all the 
lime 

Toll slowly. 

And the solemn knell fell in with the tale of life and sin, 
lake a rhythmic fate sublime. 


Cl)e 

Broad tlie forest stood (I read) on the hills of Linteged, 

Toll slowly. 

And three hundred years had stood, mute adown each hoary 
w'ood. 

Take a full heart having proved. 

And the little bird.s sang east, and the htth* birds sang west 
Toll ^l,noly. 

And but little thought \\as lheir«> of the silent antique years, 
In the building of their n<;st. 

Down the sun dropt large and red on the towers ot 
lanteged, — 

Toll slowly, 

Lance and spear upon the height, bristling strange in fiery 
light, 

W'hile the castle stood in shade. 

There the castle stood up black, with the red sun at its back, 
Toll slowly. 

Like a sullen smouldering pyre with a top that fliokers fire 
When the wind is on Us track. 

And five hundred archers tall did l)esiegc' the castle wall, 
Toll do7oly. 

And the castle, seethed in blood, fourteen days and nights 
had stood, 

And to-night was near its fall, 
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Yet thereunto, blind to <loom. three months since, a bride 
did come, 

Toll slou'ly. 

One who proudly trod the floors and softly whisj^ered m the 
doors, 

‘ May good angels bless our ht>me.’ 

Oh, a bride of (jueenly eyes, with a front of constancies, 

Toll <iloivly. 

Oh, a bride of t onhal mouth where the untired smile of youth 
Did light outward its own sighs ! 

'Twas a Duke’s fair orphan-giii, and her uncle’s w'ard — the 
Kail, 

Toll shnvly. 

Who l)etrothcd her twelve years old, for the sake of dowry 
gold, 

lo his son Lonl Leigh the churl. 

But what time slie had made good all her years of 
womanhood. 

Toll slowly. 

Unto both these lords of Leigh spake she out right soviunly, 
‘ My will runneth as my blood.’ 

‘And while this same blood makes red this same riglit 
hand’s veins,’ .she said, 

Toll ^hnvly. 

* ’Tis my will, as lady free, not to w'od a Lord of Leigh, 
f^^it Sir Chiy of Linteged.’ 

The old Isarl he smiled smooth, then he sighed for wilful 
youth,™ 

Toll slowly. 

‘ Good my niece, that hand w'ithal looketh somewhat soft 
and small 

For so large a will, in sooth.’ 
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She too smiled by that same sign, but her smile was cold 
and fine, — 

Toll slowly. 

‘ Little liand clasps muckle gold, or it were not worth the hold 
Of thy ^on, good uncle mine ! 

Then the young lonl jerked his breath, and sware thickly in 
his tetth, 

Toll shrwly. 

* He would wed his own betrothed, an slie loved him an she 

loathed, 

Let the life come or the death.’ 

Up she rose wnn '-cornful eyes, as her fatlier's child might 
rise, — 

'Toll sloivly. 

' Thy hound’.', blood, my lord of Leigh, stains thy knightly 
heel,’ quoth she, 

' And he moans not w'here he lies . 

* But a W’oman's w ill dies hard, in the hall or on the sw^ard ' — - 

Toll \lowlv. 

* By that grave, my lords, which made me orphaned girl 

and dowered lady, 

I deny you wife and ward ! ’ 

Unto each she bowed her head and swept past with lofty 
tread. 

Toll slowly. 

Ere the midmght-bell had ceased, in the chapel had the 
priest 

Blessed her, bride of T.integed. 

Fast and fain the bridal train along the night-storm rode 
amain * 

Toll slcnvly. 

Hard the steeds of lord and serf struck their hoofs out on 
the turf. 

In the pauses of the rain. 
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Fast and fain the kinsmen’s train along the storm pursued 
amain, 

7 oil sl(nvly. 

Steed on steed-track, dashing off, — thickening, doubling, 
hoof on lKK)r, 

In tlie pauses of the rain. 

And the bndegroom led the flight on his red-roan steed of 
might. 

Toll shm Iv. 

And the bride ln\ on his arm, still, as if she feared no haiin, 
Smiling out into the night. 

* Dost thou fear?’ he said at last ; ■ Nay,’ she answered him 
in haste, — 

7 'o// <>limf/y. 

‘ Not such death as we c<mld find -only life with one behind. 
RkU' ju fa^'t as fear, nde fa-^t ’ ’ 

Up the iiiouniain wheeled the steed — girth to ground, and 
fetlocks spu‘<id,— 

Toll .i/oTe/j' 

Headlong Ixiund'^, and rocking flanks,- down he staggered, 
down the Umks, 

To the lowers of Liniegcd. 

High and low the seifs looked out, red the flambeaus 
tossed about. 

Toll t/(»7e/r. 

In tm* conit><ird lOsC the cr>, ‘ Li\e the Duchess and Sir 
(luy ’ ’ 

But she never heard them shout. 

On the steed she drojiped her cheek, kissed his mane and 
kissed his neck, -- 

7 a// sloioly. 

‘I had happier died by thee than lived on, a Lady Leigh,* 
Were the first words she did speak. 
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But a three months’ joyaunce lay 'twixt that moment and 
to-day, — 

Toll slowly. 

When five hundred archers tall stand beside the castle wall. 

To recapture Duchess May. 

And the castle standcth black with the red sun at its back, 

Toll slo7oly. 

And a fortnight’s siege is done, and, except the duchess, 
none. 

Can misdoubt the coming wrack. 

Then the captain, young Loid Leigh, with his eyes so 
grey of hlee, 

I'oll slinvly. 

And thin lips, that scarcely sheathe the cold white gnashing 
of his teeth, 

Gnashed in smiling, absently, 

Cried aloud, ‘ So goes the day, bridegroom fair of Duchess 
Ivfay ! ■ 

Toll sl(nvly. 

‘ Look thy last upon that sun ! if thou seest to-morrow’s 
one, 

’Twill be through a foot of clay. 

‘ Ha, fair bride ! Dost hear no sound save that moaning 
of the hound ? ’ 

'Toll slowly. 

‘ Thou and I have parted troth, yet I keep my vengeance- 
oath. 

And the other may come round. 

* Ha ! thy will is brave to dare, and thy new love past com- 
pare,’ — 

7W/ slowly. 

‘Yet thine old love’s faulchion brave is as strong a thing 
to have, 

As the will of lady fair- 
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' Peck on blindly, netted dove ! If a wife’s name thee be- 
hove,’ 

Toll slowly. 

‘Thou shah wear the same to-morrow, ere the grave has 
hid the sorrow 

Of thy last ill-mated love. 

* O’er his fixed and silent mouth, thou and I will call back 

troth ; ' 

Toll sloioly. 

* Ho shall altar be and priest, — and he will not cry at least 

“ I forbid you, 1 am loth ’ 

* I will wring thy fingers pale in the gauntlet of rny mail,’ 

Toll sloxvly, 

“ Little hand and muckle gold” close shall he within my 
hold, 

As the sword did, to prevail' 

Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west, 
Toll slmvly. 

Oh, and laughed the Duchess May, and her soul did put 
away 

All his boasting, for a jest 

In her chamber did she sit, laughing low to think of it, — 
Toll sUnoly. 

' Tower is strong and will is free : thou canst boast, my lord 
of Leigh, 

But thou boastest little wit.' 

In her tire-glass gazed she, and she blushed right womanly ; 
Toll slowly. 

She blushed half from her disdain, half her beauty was so 
plain, 

— ' Oath for oath, my lord of Leigh ! 
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Straight she called her maidens in — ‘ Since yc gave me 
blame herein,’ 

Toll sloioly. 

‘ That a bridal such as mine should lack gauds to make it 
fine, 

Come and shrive me from that sin. 

'It i.s three months gone to-day since I gave mine hand 
away : ’ 

Toll sknvly. 

‘ liring the gold and bring the gem, we will keep bride- 
stale in tht'm, 

While we keep the foe at bay. 

On your arras I loose mine hair ; comb it smooth and 
crown It fair,' 

'Toll ilowt’y. 

' I would look in purple-pall from this lattice down the wall, 

And throw scorn to one that’s tlx‘re ! ' 

Oh, tlie little birds sang east, and the little birds .sang west : 

'Toll sloioly. 

On the tower the castle’s lord leant in silence on his sword. 

With an anguish in his breast. 

W'lth a spirit-laden w’cight did he lean down passionate : 

'Toll slinvly. 

They have almost sapped the wall, - they will enter there 
withal 

With no knocking at the gate. 

Then the sword he leant upon, shivered, snapped upon 
the stone,— 

Toll slowly, 

* Sword,’ he thought, with inward laugh, ‘ ill thou servest 
for a staff 

When thy nobler use is done ! 
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‘Sword, tliy nobler use is done! tower is lost, and shame 
begun ! ’ — 

Toll sloivly. 

*lf we met them in the breach, hilt to hilt or si^eech to 
speech. 

We should die there, each for one. 

‘ If we met them at the wall, we should singly, vainly 
fall,’ 

Toll slowly. 

‘ But if / die here alone, — then I die who am but one, 

And die nobly for them all. 

‘ Five true friends he for my sake in the moat and in the 
brake,’ 

Toll slinvlv. 

'Thirteen warriors he at rest with a black wound in the 
breast. 

And not one of these will w'akc. 

‘ So, no more of this shall be ! heart-blood w'eighs too 
heavily,’ — 

Toll sloioly. 

‘And I could not sleep in grave, with the faithful and the 
brave 

Heaped around and over me. 

‘Since young Clare a mother hath, and young Ralph a 
plighted faith,’ 

Toll slowly. 

* Since my pale young sister’s cheeks blush like rose w hen 
Ronald speaks. 

Albeit never a word she saith — 

‘ These shall never die for me : life-blood falls too heavily : ’ 

Toll slcnvly, 

‘And if / die here apart, o’er my dead and silent heart 

They shall pass out safe and free. 
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'When the foe liath heard it said — “Death holds Guy of 
Linteged," 

Toll slowly. 

‘ That new corse new peace shall bring, and a blessed, 
blessed thing 

Shall the stone bo at its head. 

‘ T'hen niy friends shall pass out free, and shall bear niy 
memory, 

Toll slowly. 

* Then my foes shall sleek their pride, soothing fair my 

widowed bride 

Whose sole sin was love of me : 

* With their words .all smooth and sweet, they will front her 

and entreat,’ 

Toll slowly. 

‘And their purple pall will spread underneath her fainting 
head 

While her tears drop over it. 

' She will weep her woman’s tears, she w ill pray her w oman’s 
prayers,’ 

Toll slowly. 

' But her heart is young in pain, and her hopes will spring 
again 

By the suntime of her years. 

'Ah, sweet May! ah, sweetest grief! — once I vow'cd thee 
my b(‘lief,’ 

Toll sl(noly. 

‘ That thy name expressed thy sweetness,— May of poets, 
in completeness I 

Now my May-day seemeth brief.’ 

All these silent thoughts did swim o’er his eyes grown 
strange and dim, 


Toll slowly. 
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Till his true men in the place, wished they stood there face 
to face 

With the foe instead of him. 

* One last oath, my friends, that wear faithful hearts to do 

and dar(‘ ! ’ 

Toll sloioly. 

* Tower must fall and bride be lost — swear me service worth 

the cost ! ’ 

Hold they stood around to swear. 

* Each man clasp my hand and swear by the deed we failed 

in there,’ 

Toll iUnoly. 

* Not for venge.incc, not for right, will ye strike one blow 

to-riight ! ’ 

Pale they stood around to swear. 

*One last boon, young Ralph and C’lare ! faithful hearts to 
do and dare ! ’ 

7'oll slowly. 

* Bring that steed up from his stall, which she kissed before 

you all. 

Guide Inm up the turret-stair. 

"Ye shall harness him aright, and lead upward to this 
height ; ’ 

Toll slowly, 

* Once in love and twice in war, hath he borne me strong 

and far : 

He shall bear me far to-night.' 

Then his men looked to and fro, when they heard him 
speaking so. 

Toll slowly. 

‘ 'Las ! the noble heart,’ they thought, ‘ he in sooth is grief- 
distraught ‘ 

W^ould we stood here with the foe ! 
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But a fire flashed from his eye, 'twixt their tliought and their 
reply, — 

Toll sloivly. 

' Have ye so much time to waste? We who ride here, must 
ride fast 

As we wish our foes to fly.* 

They have fetched the steed with care, in the harness he did 
wear, 

Toll slowly. 

Past the court and through the doors, across the rushes of 
the floors, 

But they goad him up the stair. 

'I'hen from out her bower chamb6ro, did the Duchess May 
repair . 

Toll slmoly. 

‘Tell me now what is your need/ said the lady, ‘of this 
steed, 

'I'hat ye goad him up tlie stair ? ' 

Calm .she stood ; unbodkined through, fell her dark hair to 
her shoe ; 

Toll slo7oly. 

And the smile upon her face, ere she left tlie tiiing-glass, 

I lad not time enough to go. 

‘ Get thee back, sweet Duchess May ' hope is gone like 
yesterday,* 

Toll slowly. 

‘ One half-hour completes the breach , and thy lord grows 
wild of speech — 

Gel thee in, sweet lady, and pray ' 

' In the east towcx*, high st o. all, loud he cries for steed from 
stall : ’ 

Toll slowly. 

“ He would ride as far,” quoth he, “as for love and victory, 

Though he rides the castle-wall.** 
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‘ And we fetch the steed from stall, up where never a hoof 
did fair 

Toll slotvly. 

‘ Wifely prayer meets deathly need : may the sweet Heavens 
hear thee plead 

If lie rides the castle-wall ! * 

Low she dropt her hea<l, and lower, till her hair coiled on 
the floot , 

Toll sloivly. 

And tear after tear you heard, fall distinct as any word 
Which you might be listening for. 

‘Gel thee in, thou soft ladye ! here is never a place for 
thee ! ' 

Toil sLnvly. 

‘ Braid thine hair and clasp thy gown, that thy beauty in its 
moan 

• May fiml grace with I.eigh of Leigh.’ 

Slie stood up in bitter case, with a pale yet steady face. 

Toll <!l070l}\ 

Like a statue thunderstruck, which, though quivering, 
seems to k>ok 

Right against the thunder-place. 

And her foot lro<l in, witli pride, her own tears i’ the stone 
beside, — 

Toll ilotvly. 

'Goto, faithful friends, go to! judge no more what ladies 
do, 

No, nor how their lords may ride ! ’ 

Then the good «:ieed’s rein she took, and his neck did kiss 
and stroke : 

7 >// slowly. 

Soft he neighed to answer her, and then followed up the 
stair 

G '>. 


For the love of her sw'eet look 
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Oh, and steeply, steeply wound up the narrow stair around, 
Toll slaivly. 

Oh, and closely, closely speeding, step by step beside her 
treading 

Did he follow, meek as hound. 

On the east tower, high’st of all, — there, where never a hoof 
did fall,- 

Toll slowly. 

Out they swept, a vision steady, noble steed and lovely 
lady, 

Calm as if in bower or stall. 

Down she knelt at her loid’s knee, and she looked up silently, 
Toll sloivly. 

And he kissed her twice and thricc, for that look within her 
eyes 

Which he could not bear to sec. 

Quoth he, ‘ Get thee from tins strife, and the sweet saints 
bless thy life ! ’ 

Toll slowly. 

* In this hour I stand in need of my noble red-roan steed, 

But no more of my noble wife. ’ 

Quoth she, ‘ Meekly have I done all thy biddings under sun ; * 
Toll sloivly. 

' But by all my womanhood, which is proved so, true and 
good, 

I will never do this one. 

‘ Now by w'omanhood’s degree and by wifehood's verity, 
Toll slowly. 

* In this hour if thou hast need of thy noble red-roan steed, 

Thou hast also need of me. 
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* By this golden ring ye see on this lifted hand pardi6/ 

Toll slowly. 

‘ If, this hour, on castle-wall can be room for steed from 
stall, 

Shall be also room for me. 

* So the sweet saints with me be,’ (did she utter solemnly) 

Toll slowly. 

‘ If a man, this eventide, on this castle-wall will ride, 

He shall ride the same with me.' 

Oh, lie sprang up in the selle and he laughed out bitter- 
well,— 

Toll sloioly. 

‘ Wouldst thou ride among the leaves, as we used on other 
eves, 

To hear chime a ves|)er-bell ?' 

She clung closer to his knee — ‘ Ay, beneath the cypress-tree I ’ 
Toll slowly. 

‘ Mock me not, for otherwhere than along the greenwood fair 
Hast' I ridden fast with thee. 

* Fast I rode with new-made vows from my angry kinsman’s 

house : ’ 

Toll slowly. 

* What, and ^^ould you men should reck that I dared more 

for love’s sake 

As a bride than as a spouse? 

' What, and would you it should fall, as a proverb, before 
all,’ 

Toll slo^vly. 

‘ That a bride may keep your side while through castle-gate 
you ride. 

Yet eschew the castle wall ? ’ 
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Ho ! the breach yawns into ruin and roars up against her 
suing, 

Toll slowly. 

With the inarticulate din and the dreadful falling in — 

Shrieks of doing and undoing : 

Twice he wrung her hands in twain, but the small hands 
closed again. 

Toll slowly. 

Back he reined the steed— back, back ! but she trailed along 
his track 

With a frantic clasp and strain. 

Evermore the foemen pour through the crash of w indow and 
door, 

Toll slowly. 

And the shouts of Leigh and Leigh, and the shrieks of 
‘ kill ! ’ and ' flee ! ' 

Strike up clear amid the roar. 

Thrice he wrung her hands in twain, but they closed and 
clung again, 

'Toll slmviy. 

While she clung, as one, withstood, clasps a Christ upon 
the rood. 

In a spasm of deathly pain. 

She clung wild and she clung mute with her shuddering lips 
half-shut ; 

Toil slowly. 

Her head fallen as half in swound, hair and knee swept on 
the ground. 

She clung wild to stirrup and foot. 

Back he reined his steed back-thrown on the slippery coping- 
stone : 

I'oll slowly. 

Back the iron hoofs did grind on the battlement behind 

Whence a hundred feet went down : 
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And his heel did press and goad on the quivering flank 
bestrode,— 

Toll slowly. 

* Friends and brothers, save my wife ! Pardon, sweet, in 
change for life, — 

But I ride alone to God.* 

Straight as if the Holy name had upbreathed her like a 
flame, 

Toll slowly. 

She upsprang, she rose upright, in his selle she sate in sight, 
By her love she overcame. 

And her head was on his breast where she smiled as one at 
rest, — 

Toll sliTivly. 

‘Ring,’ she cried, 'O vesper-bell in the becchwood’s old 
chapelle — 

But the passing-bell rings best ! ’ 

They have caught out at the rein which Sir Guy threw loose 
— in vain. 

Toll slowly. 

For the horse in stark despair, with his front hoofs poised in 
air. 

On the last verge rears amain. 

Now he hangs, he rocks between, and his nostrils curdle in, 

Toll slffwly. 

Now he shivers head and hoof and the flakes of foam 
fall off. 

And his face grows fierce and thin : 

And a look of human woe from his staring eyes did go, 

Toh slowly. 

And a sharp cry uttered he, in a foretold agony 
Of the headlong death below, — 
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And, ‘Ring, ring, thou passmg;bell,' still she cried, ‘i* the 
old chapelle ! ' 

Toll slowly. 

Then back-toppling, crashing back — a dead weight flung 
out to wrack, 

Horse and riders overfell. 


Oh, the little birds sang cast, and the little birds sang west, 
Toll slowly. 

And I read this ancient Rhyme, in the churchyard, while 
the chime 

Slowly tolled for one at rest. 

The abeles moved in the sun, and the river smooth did run, 
I'oll slinvly. 

And the ancient Rhyme r,ang strange, with its passion and 
its change. 

Here, where all done lay undone. 

And beneath a willow tree I a little grave did see. 

Toll sloioly. 

Where was graved,— Here undefit.ed, Lir/ni Maud, a 
THREE-YEAR CHILD. 

EiCJHTEKN hundred, FORTY-THREE. 

Then, O spirits, did I say, ye who rode so fast that day, 
Toll slowly. 

Did star-wheels and angel wings with their holy w innowings 
Keep iDCside you all the way ? 

Though in passion ye would dash with a blind and heavy 
crash, 

Toll slowly. 

Up against the thick-bossed shield of God's judgment in the 
field,— 

Though your heart and brain were rash,— 
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Now, your will is all unwilled, now, your pulses are all 
stilled. 

Toil slowly. 

Now, ye lie as meek and mild (whereso laid) as Maud the 
child, 

Whose small grave was lately filled. 

Beating heart and burning brow, ye are very patient now, 
Toll slowly. 

And the children might be bold to pluck the kingcups from 
your mould 

Ere a month had let them grow. 

And you let the goldfinch sing in the alder near in spring, 
Toll sloioly. 

Let her build her nest and sit all the three weeks out on it, 
Murmuring not at anything. 

In your patience ye are strong, cold and heat ye take not 
wrong, 

Toll slowly. 

When the trumpet of the angel blows eternity’s evangel, 
'rime will seem to you not long. 

Oh, the little birds sang cast, and the little birds sang west, 
Toll sloivly. 

And I said in underbreath, — All our life is mixed with death. 
And who knoweth wliich is best ? 

Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west. 
Toll sloioly. 

And 1 smiled to think God's greatness flowed around our 
incompleteness, — 

Round our restlessness, His rest. 
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ROMANCE OF THE SWAN S NEST. 


‘ So the dreams depart, 

So the fading phantoms flee. 

And the sharp reality 
Now must act its part.’ 

Westwood's ‘ Beads from a Rosary.’ 

Little Ellie sits alone 

‘Mid the beeches of a meadow 
By a stream-side on the grass, 

And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow 
On her shining hair and face. 

She has thrown her bonnet by, 

And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water’s flow : 

Now she liokls them nakedly 

In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 

While she roodtetli to and fro. 

Little Ellie sits alone. 

And the smile she softly uses 
Fills the silence like a speech 

While she thinks what shall lx; done. 

And the sweetest pleasure chooses 
For her future w'ithin reach. 

Little Ellie in her smile 

Chooses — ‘ I will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds : 
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He shall love me without guile, 

And to him I will discover 

The swan’s nest among the reeds. 

* And the steer! shall be red-roan, 

And the lover shall be noble, 

With an eye that takes the breath : 

And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 

As his sword strikes men to death. 

‘ And the steed it shall be shod 
All \n 3ilver, housed in azure, 

And the mane shall swim the wind ; 

And the hoofs along the sod 

Shall flash onward and keep measure, 

Till the shepherds kx)k Ixihind. 

* But my lover will not prize 

All the glory that he rides in, 

Wnen he gazes in my face : 

He will say, O Hove, thine eyes 
Build the shnne my soul abides in, 

And I kneel here for thy grace ! ’* 

‘ Then, ay, then he shall kneel low. 

With the red-roan steed anear him 
Which shall seem to understand, 

Till I answer, " Rise and go I 

for the world must love and feat him 
Wliom I gift with heart and hand.” 

' Then he will arise so pale, 

I shall feel my own lips tremble 
With ayes 1 must not say, 

Nathlesft maiden-brave, “ Farewell,” 

I will utter, and dissemble — 

“ T.ight to-morrow with to-day ! ” 
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‘ Then he’ll ride among the hills 
To the wide world past the river, 

TJiere to put away all wrong ; 

To make straight distorted wills, 

And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear along. 

‘Three times shall a young foot- page 
Swim the stream and ehmb the mountain 
And kneel down beside iny feet — 

“ Lo, my master sends this gage, 

Lady, for thy pity’s counting ! 

What wilt thou exchange for it ? ” 

‘ And the first time I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon, 

And the second time, a glove ; 

But the third time —1 may bend 
From my pride, and answer — “ Pardon, 

If he conies to take my love.” 

* Then the young foot-page will run. 

Then my lover will ride faster. 

Till he kneeleth at my knee : 

“ I am a duke's eldest son, 

Thousand .serfs do call me master. 

But, O Love, I love but thee !" 

‘ He will ki.ss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover 

'rhrough the crow'ds that praise his deeds 

And, W'hcn soul-tied by one troth, 

Unto him I will discover 
That .swan’s no.st among the reeds.’ 

Little Ellie, with her .smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily, 

Tied the bonnet. Conned the shoe, 
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And went homeward, round a mile, 

Just to see, as she did daily, 

What more eggs were with the two. 

Pushing through the elm-tree copse, 
Winding up the stream, light-hearted, 
Where the osier pathway leads, 

Past the boughs she stoops- and stops. 
Lo, the wild swan bad deserted, 

And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 

Ellie went home sad and slow. 

If she found the lover ever. 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
Sooth I know not ; but I know 
She could never show him— never, 

That swan’s nest among the reeds I 
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Put the broidery-frame away, 

For niy sewing is all done : 

The last thread is used to-day, 

And I need not join it on. 

I'hough the clock stands at the noon, 

1 am weary. 1 have sewn, 

Sweet, for thee, a wcddmg-gown. 

Sister, help me to the bed, 

And stand near me. Dearest-sweet. 
Do not shrink nor be afraid, 

Blushing with a sudden heat ! 

No one standeth in the street ? — 

By God's love 1 go to meet, 

Love 1 thee with love complete. 

Lean thy face down ; drop it in 
These two hands, that 1 may hold 
Twixt their palms thy cheek and chin, 
Stroking back the curls of gold : 

'Tis a fair, fair face, in sooth— 

Larger eyes and redder mouth 
Than mine were in my first youth. 

Thou art younger ny seven years — 

Ah !— so bashful at my gaze, 

That lh« lashes, hung with tears. 

Grow too heavy to upraise ? 

I would wound thee by no touch 
Which thy shyness feels as such. 

Dost thou mind me. Dear, so much ? 
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Have I not been nigh a niolher 
To thy sweetness — tell me, Dear? 

Have we not loved one another 
Tenderly, from year to year, 

Since our dying mother mild 
Said with accents undefiled, 

‘ Child, be mother to this child ’ ! 

Mother, mother, up in heaven. 

Stand up on the jas|Kir sea, 

And be w itncss I have given 
All the gifts required of me,-- 
Hope that blessed me, bliss that crowned, 
Love that left me with a wound, 

Life itself that turneth round ! 

Mother, mother, thou art kind. 

Thou art standing in the room. 

In a molten glory shrined 
That rays off into the gloom ! 

But thy smile is bright and bleak 
Like cold waves — 1 cannot speak, 

I sob in it, and grow weak. 

Ghostly mother, keep aloof 
One hour longer from my soul, 

For I still am thinking of 

Earth’s warm-beating joy and dole 1 
On my finger is a ring 
Which I still see glittering 
When the night hides everything, 

I .ittle sister, thou art pale ! 

Ah, 1 have a wandering brain — 

But I lose that fever-bale. 

And my thoughts grow calm again. 
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Lean dow n closer — closer still 1 
I have words thine ear to fill, 

And would kiss thee at my will. 

Dear, I heard thee in the spring, 

Thee and Robert - through the trees, — 
When we all went gathering 

Boughs of May-bloom for the bees. 

Do not start so ! think instead 
How the sunshine overhead 
Seemed to trickle through the shade. 

What a day it was, that day ! 

Hills and vales did openly 
Seem to heave and throb away 
At the sight of the great sky : 

And the silence, as it stood 
In the glory's golden flood, 

Audibly did bud, and bud. 

Through the winding hedgerows green. 
How we wandered, I and you. 

With the bowery tops shut in. 

And the gates that showed the view I 
How we talked there ; thrushes soft 
Sang our praises out, or oft 
Bleatings took them from the croft : 

'Fill the pleasure grown too strong 
Left me muter evermore, 

And, the winding road being long, 

I walked out of sight, before. 

And so, wrapt in musings fond. 

Issued (past the wayside jxjnd) 

On the meadow-lands beyond. 

I sate down beneath the beech 
Which leans over to the lane. 
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And ihe far «iound of your speech 
Did not promise any pain ; 

And I blessed you full and free, 

With a srnile stooped tenderly 
O’er the May-flowers on luy knee. 

But the sound grew into word 

As the speakers drew' more near- 
Sweet, forgive me that I heard 
What you wished me not to hear. 

Do not w'eep so, do not shake, 

Oh. — I heard thee, Bertha, make 
Good true answer* for my sake. 

Yes, and HE too ! let him stand 

In thy thoughts, untouched by blamev 
(.’ould he help it, if my hand 

He had claimed with hasty claim? 
That w'as wrong perhaps — but then 
Such things be- 'and will, again. 
Women cannot judge for men. 

Had he seen thee when he swore 
He would love but me alone? 

I'hou wa'-t absent, sent before 
'Fo our kin in Sidmouth town. 

W'hen he saw' thee who art best 
Past compare, and loveliest. 

He but Jndgeil thee as the rest. 

Could we blame him with grave words, 
Thou and I, Dear, if we might? 

'Fhy brown eyes have looks like birds 
Flying stiaightway to the light : 

Mine are older. — Hush ’—look out — 
l^p the street ! Is none w'ithout? 

How the poplar swings about I 
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And that hour — beneath the beech, 
When I listened in a dream, 

And he said in his deep speech 
That he owed me all esteem , — 

I'Ach word swam in on my brain 
With a dim, dilating pain, 

Till it burst with that last strain. 

I fell flooded with a dark, 

In the silence of a swoon. 

W'hen I rose, still cold and stark, 
T'here was night ; 1 saw' the moon 
And the stars, each in its place, 

And the May-blooms on the grass, 
Seemed to wonder w hat I was. 

And 1 walked as if apart 

From myself, when 1 could stand, 
And I pitied mv own heart, 

As if I held it in my hand. 
Somewhat coldly, with a sense 
Of fulfilled benevolence, 

And a ‘ Poor thing ’ negligence. 

And I answered coldly too, 

\Mien you met me at the door ; 
And I only heard the dew 
Dripping from me to the floor : 
And the flowers I bade you see, 

Were too withered for the bee, — 

As my life, henceforth, for me. 

Do not weep so— Dear — heart- warm I 
All was best as it befell, 

If I say he did me harm, 

I speak wild, — I am not well. 
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All his words were kind and good — 
He esteemed me. Only, blood 
Runs so faint in womanhood I 

Then I always was too grave, — 

Riked the saddest ballad sung, — 
With that look, besides, we have 
In our faces, who die young. 

I had died, Dear, all the same ; 

Rife’s long, joyous, jostling game 
Is too loud for my meek shame. 

W^e are so unlike each other, 

T'hou and I , that none could guess 
We were children of one mother. 

But for mutual tenderness. 

TJiou art rose-lined fiom the cold, 

And meant v<‘rily to hold 
Rife's pure pleasures manifold. 

I am pale as crocus grows 

Close besidt* a ro'^e-tree's root I 
Whosoe'er would reach the lose. 
Treads the crocus under foot. 

/, like Ma\ -bloom on thorn-tree, 
T'hou, like merry sunirner-bee, — 

Fit that 1 be plucked for thee ! 

Yet who plucks me? — no one mourns, 
I have li\ed my season out. 

And now die of my own thorns 
Which I couhi not live w ilhout. 
Sweet, be merry ! How the light 
C'omes and goes ! If it be night. 
Keep the candles in my sight. 

Are there footsteps at the door? 

Rook out quickly. Yea, or nay? 
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Some one might be waiting for 
Sonic last word that I niiglit say. 

Nay ? So best ! — So angels w ould 
Stand off clear from deathly road, 

Not to cross the sight of God. 

Colder grow my hantis and feet. 

When 1 wear the shroud I made, 
l..et the folds lie straight and neat, 

And tht' rosemary be spread, 

T hat if any friend should come, 

(To see ///<•<?, Sweet !) all the room 
May be lifted out of gloom. 

And, dear Bertha, l(‘t me keep 
On my hand this little ring, 

Which at nights, when others sleep, 

1 can still see glittering. 

Let me wear it out of siglit, 

In the grave, — where it will hglit 
All the dark up, day and mglit. 

On that grave drop not a tear ! 

Else, though fathom alee]) the place:, 
T hrough the woollen shroud 1 wear 
1 shall feel it on my fat e. 

Rather smile there, blessed one. 
Thinking of me in the sun, 

Or forget me — smiling on ! 

Art thou near me? nearer ! so — 

Kiss me close upon the c}eb. 

That the earthly light may go 
Sweetly, as it used to rise 
When 1 watched the nioining grey 
Strike, betwixt the hills, the way 
He was sure to come that dav. 
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So,— no more vain words be said ! 

'J’he hosannas nearer roll 
Mother, smile now on thy dead, 

I am death -strong in niy soul 
Alystic Dove aht on cross, 

Guide the jioor bird of the snows 
Through the snow-wind above loss I 

Jesus, Victim, comprehending 
T.ove’s diMue self-abnegation, 
C’leanse my love in its self-sjx^nding, 
And absorb the poor libation ! 
Wind my thread of life up higher. 
Up, tlirough angels' Iiands of lire 1 
1 aspire while I expire. 



LADY GERALDINE’S COURTSHIP. 


A Romance ok itij. \ r ,}' 


A Poet •writes io his Friend. PL\rE : — A Room in Wycotnbe 
Hall. Time - / ate in the evening. 

Dear my friend and fellow-student, I would lean my spiiit 
o’er you ! 

Down the purple of this chamber tears should scarcely rmi 
at will. 

I am humbled who was humble. Friend, I bow my head 
before you ; 

You should lead me to my peasants, but their faces are too 
still 

I'here's a lady, an earl’s daughter, — she i-j proud and she is 
noble, 

And she treads the crimson carpet and she breathes the 
perfumed air, 

And a kingly blood sends glances up, lier princely eye to 
trouble, 

4nd the shadow of a monarch’s ciown is softened in her 
hair. 

She has halls among the woodlands, she has castles by the 
breako'S, 

She has farms and she has manors, she can threaten and 
command, 

And the palpitating engines snort in steam across her acres. 

As they mark upon the blasted heaven the measure of the land. 
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There are none of England’s daughters who can show a 
prouder presenct' ; 

Upon princely suitors praying, she has looked in her disdain 

She was sprung of Enghsli nobles, 1 was lx)rn of Enghsli 
peasants ; 

What was / that I should love her, save for competence to 
pain ? 

1 was only a poor isoet, made for singing at her casement, 

As the finches oi the thrushes, while she thought of other 

things. 

Oh, she w’alked sq high above me, she appeared to my 
abasement, 

In her lovely silken murmur, like an angel clad in wings ! 

Many vassals bow before her as her carriage sw’eeps their 
door-ways ; 

She has blest then litlk' children, as a priest or queen w'ere 
slie ; 

Far too tender, or loo cruel far. hei smile upon the poor w-as, 

For I thought it was the same smile which she used to smile 
on me. 

She lias voters in the commons, she has lovers in the palace. 

And of all the fair court-ladies, few have jewels half as fine ; 

Oft the prince has named her beauty 'twixt the red wine and 
the chalice : 

Oh, and wdiat was I to love her? my beloved, niy Geraldine I 

Yet I could not choose out love* her : I was borr to poet-uses, 

To love all things set above me, all of good and all of fair. 

Nymphs of mountain, not ot valley, we are wont to call the 
Muses ; 

And in nympholejjtic climbing, poets pass from mount to star. 

And because I was a poet, and because the public praised me. 

With a critical deduction for the modern writer’s fault, 
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I could sit at rich men’s tables, — though the courtesies that 
raised me, 

Still suggested clear between us the pale spectrum of the salt. 

And they praised me in her presence ; — ‘ Will your book 
appear this summer ? ’ 

Then returning to each other — * Yes, our plans are for the 
moors.’ 

Then with whisper dropped liehind me — ‘ There he is ! the 
latest comer. 

Oh, she only likes his verses ! what is over, she endures. 

‘ Quite low-born, self-educated ! somewhat gifted though by 
nature, 

And we make a point of asking him, — of being very kind. 

You may speak, he does not hear you ! and besides, he writes 
no satire, — 

All these serpents kept by charmers leave the natural sting 
behind.' 

I grew scornfuller, grew colder, as I stood up there among 
them, 

Till as frost intense will burn you, the cold scorning scorched 
my brow ; 

When a sudden silver speaking, gravely cadenced, over-rung 
them. 

And a sudden silken stirring touched my inner nature 
through. 

I looked upward and beheld her : with a calm and regnant 
spirit. 

Slowly round she swept her eyelids, and said clear before 
them all — 

‘ Have you such superfluous honour, sir, that able to confer it 

You will come down, Mister Bertram, as my guest to 
Wycombe Hall?’ 
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Here she paused ; she had been paler at the first word of her 
speaking, 

But because a silence followed it, blushed somewhat, as for 
shame, 

Then, as scorning her ov/n feeling, resumed calmly — ‘ I am 
seeking 

More distinction than these gentlemen think w'orthy of my 
claim. 

* Ne’ertheloss, yr>u see, T seek it — not because I am a 
woman.' 

(Here her smile sprang like a fountain and, so, overflowed 
her moutld 

‘ But because my woods in Sussex have some purple shade*^ 
at gloaming 

Which are worthy of a king in state, or poet in his youth. 

‘ 1 invite you, Mister Bertram, to no scene for w'orldly 
sp<*cchcs~ 

Sir, I scarce should dare — bixt only where (iod asked the 
thrushes first . 

And \{ you will •'ing beside them, in the covert of my beeches, 

I w ill thank you for the woodlands, — for the human world, 
at worst.’ 

Then she smiled around right childlv, then she gazed around 
right queenly, 

And I bowed— T could not answer; alteTnated light and 
gloom - 

While as one who quells the lions, with a steady eye 
serenely. 

She, with level fronting eyelids, passed out stately from the 
room. 

Oh, the blessed woods of Sussex, I can hear them still around 
me, 

With their leafy tide of greenery still rippling up the wind. 
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Oh, the cursed woods of Sussex ! where the hunter’s arrow 
found me, 

When a fair face and a tender voice had made me mad and 
blind ! 

In that ancient hall of Wycombe thronged the numerous 
guests invited, 

And the lovely London ladies trod the floors with gliding 
feet , 

And their voices low with fashion, not with feeling, softly 
freighted 

All the air about the windows with elastic laughters sweet. 

For at eve the open windows flung their light out on the 
ten ace 

Which the floating orbs of curtains did w ith gradual shadow 
sweep, 

While the swans upon the river, fed at morning by the 
heiress, 

Trembled downward through their snowy wings at music in 
their sleep. 

And tlieie e\erniore was music, both of instrument and 
singing, 

Till the finches of the shrubberies grew restless in the dark ; 

But the cedars stood up motionless, each in a moonlight- 
ringing. 

And the deer, half in the glimmer, strewed the hollows of 
the park. 

And though sometimes she would bind me with her silver- 
corded speeches 

To commix my words and laughter with the converse and 
the jest, 

Oft 1 sat apart and, gazing on the river through the beeches, 

Heard, as pure the swans swam down it, her pure voice o'er- 
float the rest. 
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In the morning, horn of huntsman, hoof of steed and laugh 
of rider, 

Spread out cheery from tlic court-yard till we lost them in 
the lulls, 

While herself and other ladies, and her suitors left beside her, 

Went a-wandering u]) the gardens through the laurt'ls and 
abeles. 

Thus, her foot upon the new-mown gra-'S, barcT^aded, with 
the flowing 

Of the virginal white vesture gathered clostdy to her tliroat,# 

And the golden ringlets m her neck just quickened by her 
going. 

And appearing to breathe sun for air, and doubting if to 
float,- - 

With a bunch of dewy maple, w'hich her right hand held 
above her, 

^nd which tren»bl(‘d a green shadow in betwivt her and the 
skies, 

As she turned her face in going, thus, she drew me on to 
love her, 

And to worship the di\incncss of the smile hid in her eyes. 

For her eyes alone smile constantly ; her lips have serious 
sw'cctness, 

And her front is calm, the dirnph* rarely ripples on the cheek ; 

But her deep blue eyes smile constantly, as if they in 
discreet nc'-s 

Kept the secret of a happy dream she did not care to speak. 

Thus she dn*w me the first morning, out across into the 
garden, 

And I walked among her noble Aiends and could not keep 
behind. 

Spake she unto all and unto me — * Behold. I am the warden 

Of the song-birds in these lindens, which are cages to their 
mind. 


H 
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*But within this swarded circle into which the lime-walk 
brings us, 

Whence the beeches, rounded greenly, stand away in 
reverent fear, 

I will let no music enter, saving what the fountain sings us 

Which the lilies round the basin may seem pure enough to 
hear, 

* The live air that waves the lilies waves the slender jet of 
water 

Like a holy thought sent feebly up from soul of fasting saint : 

Whereby lies a marble Silence, sleeping, (Lough the sculptor 
wrought her) 

So asleep she is forgetting to say Hush ! — a fnney quaint. 

‘ Mark how heavy white her eyelids ! not a dream between 
them lingers ; 

And the left hand’s index droppeth from the lips upon the 
cheek : 

While the right hand, — ^with the symbol-rose held slack 
within the fingers, — 

Has fallen backward in the basin — yet this Silence will not 
speak ! 

' That the essential meaning growing may-?xceed the special 
symbol, 

Is the thought as I conceive it : it applies more high and low. 

Our true noblemen will often through right nobleness grow 
humble. 

And assert an inward honour by denying outward show.’ 

‘Nay, your silence,’ said I, ‘truly, holds her symbol rose 
but slackly. 

Yet she holds it, or would scarcely be a Silence to our ken : 

And your nobles wear their ermine on the outside, or walk 
blackly 

In the presence of the social law as mere ignoble men. 
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* Let the poets dream such dreaming ! madam, m these 
British islands 

Tis the substance that wanes ever, 'tis the symbol that exceeds. 

Soon we shall have nought but symbol : and, for statues 
like this Silence, 

Shall accept the rose’s image— in another case, the weed’s.’ 

‘ Not so quickly,’ she retorted, — * I confess, where’er you go, 
you 

Find for thing-,, names — shows for actions, and pure gold 
for honour clear . 

But when all is run to symbol m the Social, I wall throw you 

The world’s book whicli now reads drily, and sit down 
with Silence Iutc.’ 

Half in playfulness she •'poke, I thought, and lialf in in- 
dignation , 

Friends wlio listened, l.iughed lier words off, while her 
lovers deemed her fair : 

A fair woman, flushed with feeling, in her noble-hghted 
station 

Near the statue’s white reposing — and both bathed in simny 
air ! 

With the trees loiind, not so distant but you heard their 
vernal murmur, 

And beheld in light and shadow the leaves in and outward 
move, 

And die little fountain leaping towanl the sun-lieart to be 
warmer. 

Then recoiling in a tremble from the too much light above. 

’Tis a picture for jemembrance. And thus, morning after 
morning, 

Did 1 follow as she drew' me by the spirit to her feet. 

Why, her greyhound followed also ! dogs — w'e both were 
dogs for scorning 
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I'o be sent back when she pleased it and her path lay through 
the wheat. 

And thus, morning after morning, spite of vows and spite of 
sorrow, 

r)id I follow at her drawing, while the week-days passed along. 

Just to feed the swans this noontide, or to see the fawns 
to-morrow, 

Or to teach the hill-side echo some sweet Tuscan in a song. 

Ay, for sometimes on the hill-side, wliile we sate down in 
the gowans. 

With the forest green behind us and its shadow cast before. 

And the river running under, and across it from the rowans 

A brown partridge whirring near us till we felt the air it 
bore, - - 

There, obedient to her praying, did I read aloud the poems 

Made to Tuscan flutes, or instruments more various of our 
own ; 

Read the pastoral parts of Spenser, or the subtle inter- 
flowings 

Found in Petrarch’s sonnets — here’s the book, the leaf is 
folded down ! 

Or at times a modern volume, Wordsworth’s solemn- 
thoughted idyl, 

Ilowilt’s ballad-veise, or Tenny‘?ori’s enchanted reverie, — 

Oi from Browning some ' Poniegianate,’ which, if cut deep 
down the middle. 

Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity. 

Or at times I read there, lu>ari>ely, some new poem of my 
making ; 

Poets ever fail in reading their own verses to their worth, 

For the echo in you breaks upon the words which you are 
speaking, 

And the cliariot wheels jar in the gate through which you 
drive them forth. 
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After, when we w^ere grown tired of books, the silence round 
us flinging 

A slow arm of sweet compression, felt with beatings at the 
breast. 

She would break out on a sudden in a gush of woodland 
singing. 

Like a child’s emotion in a god --a naiad tired of rest. 

Oh, to see or hear her singing ! scarce I know which is 
divinest, 

For her looks sing loo — she modulates her gestures on the 
tune, 

And her mouth stirs with the song, like song ; and when the 
notes are finest, 

’Tis the eyes that shoot out vocal light and seem to swell 
them on. 

Then we talked — oh, how we talked ! her voice, so cadenced 
in the talking. 

Made another .'ringing -of the soul ! a music without bars : 

While the leafy sounds of woodlands, humming round where 
we were w'alking. 

Brought interposition worthy-swe<*t, — as skies aliout the .stars. 

And she spake such good thouglits natural, as if she always 
thought them ; 

She had sympathies so rapid, oiK*n, free as bird on branch. 

Just as ready to fly east as west, whichever way besought 
them, 

In the birchen-wood a chirrup, or a cock-crow iii the grange. 

In her utmost lightness there is truth-- and often she speaks 
lightly. 

Has a grace in being gay which even mournful souls approve. 

For the root of some .grave earnest thought is undcrstruck so 
rightly 

As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers abovc^ 
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And she talked on— talked, rather ! upon all things, 
substance, shadow, 

Of the sheep that browsed the grasses, of the reapers in the 
corn, 

Of the little children from tl)c schools, seen winding through 
the meadow. 

Of the poor iich world beyond them, still kept poorer by its 
scorn. 

So, of men, and so, of letters — books are men of higJier 
stature. 

And tlie only men that speak aloud for future times to hear ; 

So, of mankind in the abstract, which grows slowly into 
nature, 

Yet will lift the cry of ‘ progress,' as it trod from sphere to 
spliere. 

And her custom was to prai'^e me when I said, — ' Khe Age 
culls simples, 

With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the glory of 
the stars. 

We aie gods by our own reck’mng, atul may well shut up 
the temples. 

And wield on, amid the mcense-steam, tlie thunder of our 
cars. 

' For we throw out acclamations of self-thanking, self- 
admiring, 

With, at every mile run faster, — ‘‘ C) the wondrous wondrous 
age ! ” 

Little thinking if we work our souls as nobly as our iron. 

Or if angels will commend us at the goal of pilgi image. 

' Why, what is this patient entrance into nature's deep 
resources 

But the child’s most gradual learning to w alk upright without 
bane? 
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When we drive out, from the cloud of steam, niajestical 
white horses, 

Are we greater than the first men who led black ones by the 
rnane ? 

* Ifwe trod the deeps of ocean, if we struck the stars in rising, 

If we wrapped tho globe intensely with one hot electric breath, 

'Twere but ]X)wer within our tether, no new spirit-power 
comprising, 

And in life we were not greater men, nor bolder men in death.' 

She was patient with my talking ; and 1 loved her, loved her 
certes 

As 1 loved all heavenly objects, with uplifted eyes and hands ; 

As I loved puce inspirations, loved the graces, loved the 
virtues, 

En a Love content with writing his own name on desert sands. 

Or at least 1 thought so, purely; thought no idiot Hope was 
raising 

Any crown to crown Love's silence, silent Love that sate 
alone : 

Out, alas ! the stag is like me, he that tries to go on grazing. 

With the great deep gun-wound in his neck, then reels with 
sudden moan. 

It was thus 1 reeled, I told you that her hand had many 
suitors , 

But she smiles them down imperially as Venus did the waves, 

And with such a gracious coldness that they cannot press 
their futures 

On the present of her courtesy, which yieldingly enslaves. 

And this morning as I sat alone within the inner chamber 

With the great saloon lieyond it, lost in pleasant thought 
serene, 

For I had been reading Can\5ens, that poem you remember 

Which his ladv’s eyes are praised in as the sweetest ever seen. 
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And the book lay open, and my thought flew from it, taking; 
from it 

A vibration and impulsion to an end beyond its own, 

As the branch of a green osier, when a child would over- 
ppnie 11 , 

Springs up freely from his claspings and goes swinging in 
the sun. 

As 1 mused 1 heard a murmur ; it grew de(‘p ns it grew 
longer, 

Speakers using earnest language — ‘ Lady Cieraldine, you 
would !' 

And I heard a voice that pleaded, ever on in accents stronger, 
As a sense of reason gave it power to make its rhetoric gt)od. 

Well I knew that voice; it was an earl’'-, of soul that 
matched his station, 

Soul completed into lordship, might and right read on his 
brow ; 

Very finely courteous ; far too proud to doubt his domination 
Of the common people, lie atones for grandeur by a bow. 

High straight forehead, nose of eagle, cold blue eyes of less 
expression 

Than resistance, coldly casting off the looks of otlier men, 

As steel, arrows ; und.istic lips which seem to taste possession 
And be cautious lest the common air should injure or distrain. 

For the rest, accomplished, upright, — ay, and standing by 
his order 

With a bearing not ungraceful ; fond of art and letters too ; 
Just a good man made a proud man,— as the sandy rocks 
that border 

A wild coast, by circumstances, in a regnant ebb and flow. 

Thus, I knew that voice, I heard it, and I could not help' 
' " thfe hearkening : 

in the room I stood up blindly, and iliy burning heart within 
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Seemed to ‘>eethe and fuse my .senses till they ran on all sides 
darkening, 

And scorched, weighed like melted metal round my feet that 
stood therein. 

And that voice, I heard it pleading, for love’s sake, for 
W'ealth, position, 

For the sake of liberal uses and great actions to he done — 

And she interrupted gently, ' Nay, iny lord, llu' old tradition 

Of your Normans, by some wortliier hand than mine is, 
should be won.’ 

‘Ah, that w'hite hand!’ he said quickly, — and in his he 
cither drew it 

Or attempted — for with gravity and instance she replied, 

‘ Nay indeed, my lord, this talk is vain, arul wc had best 
eschew it 

And pass on, like friends, toother points less easy to decide.' 

What he said again, I know not ; it is likely that his trouble 

Worked his pride up to the surface, for she answered in slow' 
scorn, 

' And your lordshij) judges rightly. Whom I marry, shall be 
noble. 

Ay, and wealthy. I shall never blush to think how he was 
born.’ 

There, I maddened ' her words stung me. Life swept 
through me into fever, 

And my soul sprang up astonished, sprang full-statured in 
an hour. 

Know you w'hat it is when anguish, with apocalyptic never, 

To a Pythian height dilates you, and despair sublimes to 
power ? 

From my brain the soul-wings budded, waved a flame about 
my body, 

Whence conventions coiled to ashes. I felt self-drawn out, 
as man, 

II 2 
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?>om amalgamate false natures, and I saw the skies grow 
ruddy 

With the deepening feet of angels, and f knew what spirits 
can. 

1 was mad, inspired — say either ! (anguish worketh inspira- 
tion) 

Was a man or beast — {>erhaps so, for the tiger roars when 
speared ; 

And I walked on, step by step along the level of my pas- 
sion — 

Oh my soul ! and pass(‘d the doorway to her lace, and never 
feared. 

He had left her, peradventurc, when my footstep proved my 
coming, 

Rut for her — she half arose, then sat<*, giew scarlet and grew 
pale 

Oh, she trembled ! 'tis so always with a worldly man or woman 

In the presence of true spirits, what else they do but 
quail? 

Oh, she fluttered like a tame bird, in among its forest- 
brothers 

Far too strong for it ; then drooping, bowed hei face upon 
her hands ; 

And I spake out wildly, fiercely, brutal truths of her and 
others . 

/, she planted in the desert, swathed her, wmdlike, with my 
sands. 

I plucked up her social fictions, bloody-rooted though leaf- 
verdant, 

Trod them dowm wnth words of shaming, — all the purple 
and the gold. 

All the * landed stakes ' and lordships, all that spirits pure 
and ardent 

Are cast out of love and honour because chancing not to hold. 
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‘ For myself I do not argue, said 1, ‘ though I love you, madam, 

But for better souls that nearer to the height of yours have 
trod : 

And this age shows, to my thinking, still more infidels to Adam 

Than directly, by profession, simple infidels to God. 

'Yet, O God, I said, ‘O grave,’ T said, 'O mother’s heart 
and bosom. 

With vihom first and last are equal, saint and corpse and 
little child ' 

We are tools to your deductions, in these figments of heart- 
closing ; 

We are traitors to your causes, in these '>ymixithies defiled. 

'Learn more reverence, madam, not for rank or wealth- - 
that needs no learning. 

comes quickly, quick as sin does, ay, and culminates to 
sin , 

But for Adam’s seed, man ! T'riist me, tis a clay above 
your scorning. 

With God’s image stamped upon it, and God’s kindling 
breath \Mthm. 

< What right have you, madam, ga^^ing in your palace mirror 
daily. 

Getting so by heart your beauty \\hich all others must adore, 

While you draw the golden ringlets down your fingers, to 
vovv gaily 

You w ill wed no man that's only good to God, and nothing 
more ? 

‘Why, what right have you, made f.iir by that same God, the 
few'cetest woman 

Of all w'omen He lias fashioned, with your lovely spirit-face 

Which would seem too near to vanish if its smile were not so 
human. 

And your voice of holy sw^eetness, turningcommon words to 
grace, 
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‘What right can you have, (Jod’s other works to scorn, 
despise, rervile them 

In the gross, as mere men, broadly — not as noble men, for- 
sooth, — 

As mere } ‘arias of the outer world, forbidden to assoil tlw'm 

In thj hoix‘ of living, dying, near that sweetness of your 
n outb ? 

‘ Have you any answer, madam ? If rny spirit were less 
earthly, 

If its instriiment were gifted with a better silver string, 

1 would kneel down wlieie I stand, and «;ay -IJebold me! I 
am w'orthy 

Of thy loving, for 1 love thee. 1 am worthy as a king. 

' As it is — your ermined pride, I sw'ear, shall feel this stain 
upon her, 

That I, poor, W'tiak, tost with passion, scorned by me and 
you again. 

Love you, madam, dare to love you, to my grief and your 
dishonour, 

To my endless do.sol<itum, and your impotent disdain ! ’ 

More mad words like tliesc — mere inacines-> ! friend, 1 need 
not WTite them fuller. 

For I hear my hot soul dropping on llic lines in showers of 
tears. 

Oh, a woman ! friend, a woman ! why, a bea^t had scarce 
been duller 

Than roar bestial loud complaints against the shining of the 
spheres. 

But at last there came a pause. I stood all vibrating with 
thunder 

Which my soul had used. The silence drew her face up like 
a call. 
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Could you guess what word she uttered ? She looked up, as 
if in w^onder, 

With tears beaded on her lashes, and said — ‘ Bertram ! ’ it 
was all. 

If she had cursed me, and she might have, or if even with 
queenly bearing 

Which at need is used by women, she had risen up and said, 

‘ Sir, you are my guest, and therefore I have given you a full 
hearing • 

Now, beseech yon, choose a name exacting somewhat less, 
instead ! ’ — 

I had home it : but that ’ Dertram ’ — why, it lies there on the 
paper 

A mere W'ord, without her aee(‘nt, and }Oii cannot judge the 
w eight 

Of the calm which crush<‘d my passion • I seemed drowming 
m a vajiour , 

And her gentleness destroxed me whom her scorn made 
desolate. 

So, struck backward and exhausted by that inward flow of 
passion 

Which had rushed on, sparing notinng, into forms of abstract 
truth. 

By a logic agonizing through unseemly demonstration, 

And by youth's own anguish turning grimly gny the hairs of 
youth, — 

By the sense accursed .md instant, that if even 1 spake 
wisely 

I spake basely- - using truth, if wliat I spake indeed was true. 

To avenge wrong on a woman — her, who sale iheie weighing 
nicely 

A poor manhood's worth, found guilty of such deeds as I 
could do ! — 
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By such wrong and woe exhausted — what I suffered and 
occasioned, — 

As a wild horse through a city runs with lightning in his eyes, 

And then daslnng at a church’s cold and passive wall, im- 
passioned, 

Strikes th(' death into his burning brain, and blindly drops 
and dies — 

So I fell, struck down before her — do you blame me, friend, 
for weakiu'ss ^ 

’'Twas my strength of passion slew me ! — fell before her like 
a stone ; 

Fast the dreadful world rolled from me on its roaring wheels 
of blackness • 

When the light came 1 was lying in this chamber and alone. 

Oh, of course she charged her lacqueys to bear out the sickly 
burden, 

And to cast it from her scornful sight, but not hyoNd the 
gate , 

She IS loo kind to be cruel, and too haughty not to pardon 

Such a man as I ; 'tweie sonu'lhing to be level to her hate. 

Hut for me - you now are conscious why, my friend, I write 
this lettei , 

How my life is read all backward, and ih** ch.irm of life 
undone. 

I shall leave her liouse at dawm ; 1 would t«)-mglit, if 1 v\ere 
better— 

And I charge my soul to hold iny body slrcngtliened for the 
sun. 

When the sun has dyed the onel, I depart, with no last gazes, 

No weak moamngs, (one word only, left m waiting for her 
hands,) 

Out of reach of all derision, and irome unavailing praises. 

To make front against this anguish in the far and fun-ign 
kinds. 
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Blame me not. I would not squander life in grief — I am 
abstemious. 

I but nunse my spirit’s falcon that its wing may so.ir ag.iin. 
There’s no room for tears of weakness in the blind eyes of a 
1 ’he mi us ’ 

Into w'ork the pool kneads them, and he does not die till 
then. 


( OXGLl'SION. 

Bertram fimsliod the la^t jxigos, while along the •silence ever 

Still in hot and heavy spla‘'he^ fell the tears on every leaf. 

Having ended he leans baokwaid m his chair, with lips th.it 
(juiver 

From the deep unspoken, ay, and deoj) unwritten thoughts 
of grief 

Soh ! how' still die lady standeth ’ "Lisa dieam~a dn\im 
of mercies ' 

'Twixt the purple lattice-curtains how she slandiUh still .md 
pale ! 

’'I'ls a vision, sure, uf me. les, sent to soften his self rursi'S, 

Sent to sweep a iiatieiit quad o’er the tossing ot his waih 

‘ Eyes,’ he said, 'now throbbing through me' are )e (')es 
that did undo me? 

Shining eyes, like aiilujne jewads st t m Parian ‘^tatue-stone ! 

Undernealli that calm white forehead aie ye e\<T burning 
torrid 

O’er the de^-olate sind-deserl of niy heart and life undone?’ 

With a murmurous stir uncertain, m the air the purple 
curtain 

Swellcth in and svvt-lh'lh out around her motionless pale 
brows. 

While the gliding of the river sends a rippling noise for ever 

Through the open c.asemenl whitened by the moonlight’s 
slant repose. 
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Said he—* Vision of a lady ! stand there silent, stand there 
steady ! 

Now I see it plainly, plainly, now I cannot hope or doubt — 

There, the brows of mild repression — there, the lips of silent 
passion. 

Curved like an archer’s bow to send the bitter arrows out.’ 

Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smiling, 

And apjiroached him slowly, slowly, m a gliding measured 
pace ; 

With Ikt two white hands extended if praying one 
offended. 

And a look of supplication gazing earnest in his face. 

Said he, * Wake me by no gesture,— sound of breath, or stir 
of vesture 1 

Let the blessed apparition melt not yet to its di\ ine ! 

No approaching — hush, no breathing ! or my heart must 
swoon to death in 

Tlie too utter life thou bringest, O thou dream of Geraldine ! ’ 

Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smiling, 

But the tears ran over lightly from her e)os and tenderly ; — 

‘Dost thou, Bertram, truly love me? Is no woman far 
above me 

Found more worthy of thy poet-heart, than ^uch a one as / f 

Said he — ‘ I would dream so ever, like the flowing of that 
river, 

Flowing ever in a shadow, greenly onward to the sea ! 

So, thou vision of all sweetness, princely t© a full complete- 
ness 

Would my heart and life flow onward, death ward, through 
this dream of thee I 

Ever, evermore the while in a slow silence she kept smiling, 

While the silver tears ran faster dow n the blushing of her 
cheeks ; 
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Then with both her hands enfolding both of his, she softly 
told him, 

‘ Bertram, if I say I love thee, . . . his the vision only 
speaks. ’ 

Softened, quickened to adore her, on his knee he fell before 
her, 

And she whispered low in triumph — ‘ It shall be as I have 
sworn. 

Very rich he is in virtues, very noble — noble, certes ; 

And I shall not blush in knowing that men call him lowly 
born.’ 
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TL irpocdepKeaSe p! oppacriu, T€Kva ; ” 

— Medea. 

Do ye hear the cJnldrcn weeping, O niv brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes w ith years ^ 

They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And Otat cannot stoi> their t<Mrs 
The young lambs are bhniting m tlie meadows, 

'I'lic \oung birds are chiriimg in tlu* nest, 

The young fawns aie jilaying with the shadows, 

'riie young flowers are blowing tow.ird the west — 

But the young, )Oiing children, O my brothers, 

'J'hey are weejDing bitterlv ! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the frc<*. 

Do you question the young childn'ii in the sorrow 
Why their tears are tailing so? 

The old man may weep for his to-morrow 
Which is lost in Long Ago ; 

The old tree is leafless m the forest. 

The old year is ending in the frost, 

I'he old wound, if stricken, is the sorest, 

'I'he old hope is hardest to be lo'^t • 

But llie young, young children, O my bi others, 

Do you ask them wliy they stand 
Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothers, 

In our happy Fatherland ? 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces. 

And their looks are sad to see, 
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For the man's hoary anguisli draws and presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy ; 

*Your old earth,’ they say, ‘ is very dreary, 

‘ Our young feet,’ they say, ‘ are very weak ; 

Few paces have we taken, yt't are weary — 

Our grave- n*^t is very far to seek : 

Ask the ag«xl wliy they weep, and not the children. 

For the outside earth is cold, 

And we yriung ones stand without, in our bewildering, 
And the graves are for the old.’ 

^ True,’ say the children, ‘ it may liappen 
That we die before our time : 

Little Alice died last year, her grave is shnpen 
Like a snowball, in the rime. 

We looked into the pit prepared to tak<; her 
Was no room for any work in the close clay ' 

From the slecj) wlieu-m she lu‘th non** will wake her, 
CAying, " Get iij>, little Alice ! it is day.” 

If you listen by that giave, m sun and shower, 

With your ear down, little Alice lu'ver cues , 

Could we see her face, be sine we diould not know her, 
For the smile lias time lor growing in her eyes : 

And merry go lu-r moments, lulled and stilled in 
Tlie shroud by the kirk-chime. 

It IS good when it luippens,’ say the children, 

‘ d'liat we die before <»ur time.’ 

Alas, alas, the chiUlren ’ they are seeking 
Death m life, as best to base : 

They are binding up their hearts away from breaking, 
With a ciTemcnt from the gra\e 

Go out, childri-n, Irom the nunc* niul from tlie city, 

Sing out. children, as the little thrushes do ; 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow -cow slips pretty, 
Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through ! 
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But they answer, ' Are your co^\ slips of the meadows 
Like our weeds anear the mine ? 

Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows, 

From your pleasures fair and fine ! 

‘ l‘'or oh,’ say the children, ' wc aie weary, 

And wc cannot run or leap , 

If wc cared for any meadows, it were merely 
'Fo drop down in them and s|(*cp. 

Our knees tremble sorely in tlie ''tooping, 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 

And, underneath our heavy e\elids drooping. 

The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tiring 

'I hroLigh the coal-dark, underground , 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 

‘ For, all day, the w heels are droning, turning , 

Theii wind conies in our faces, 

Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning, 

And the walls turn in tlieii pi. ices * 

Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown the w^all, 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling, 

All are turning, all tlie da\ , and we w'ith all. 

And all day, the iron w heels arc droning, 

And sometimes we could pray, 

“ O ye wheels,” (breaking out in a mad moaning) 

" Stop ! be silent lor to-day ' ” ’ 

Ay, be silent ! Let them hear each other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth ! 

Let them touch each other’s hands, in a fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth ' 

Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals : 
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Let them prove their living souls against the notion 
T'hat they live in you, or under you, O wheels ! 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 

(Irinding life down from its mark , 

And the children's souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 

Now tell the poor young clnldren, O my brothers, 

To look up to Him and pray ; 

So the blessed One who ble^^ceth all the others, 

Will bless them another day. 

They answer, ‘ Who is God that He should hear us. 
While the rushing of the iron w heels is stirred ? 

When w^e sob aloud, the human creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word. 

And we hear not (for the wheels in their ri'sounding) 
Strangers speaking at the door : 

Is it likely God, with angels singing round Him, 

Hears our weeping any more? 

' Two words, indeed, of proving we remember, 

And at midnight’s hour of harm, 

"Our Father,” looking upward in the chamber, 

W’e say softly for a charm.* 

We know no other words except '* Our Father,” 

And we think that, in some pause of angels’ song, 
God may pluck them with the silence sweet to gather, 
And hold botli within His right hand which is strong. 
" Our Father I ” If He heard us, He w'ould surely 
(P'or they call Him good and mild) 

Answ'er, smiling down the steep world V5.ry purely, 

" Come and rest with me, my child." 

* A fact rendered pathetically historical by Mr. Horne’s report of 
his commission. Tlie name of the poet of “ Orion ” and “ Cosmo 
de' Medici ” has, however, a change of associations, and comes in 
time to remind me that we have some noble poetic heat of l.tera- 
ture still,— how'ever open to the reproach of being somewhat gelid 
in our humanity.— 1844. 
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* But, no ! ’ say the children, weeping faster 

‘ He is speechless as a stone : 

And they tell us, of His image is the master 
Who commands us to work on.* 

* Go to ! ' say the children,- ‘ up in Heaven, 

Dark, wheel-like, turning clouds are all we find. 

Do not mock us ; grief has made us unbelieving : 

We look up for God, but tears have made us blind.' 
Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 

O niy bi others, what ye preach? 

For God’s possible is taught by His world’s loving, 

And the children doubt of each. 

And well may the children weep before you ! 

They are weary ere they run ; 

'Fhey have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun. 

They know the grief of man, without its wisdom ; 

They sink in man's despair, without its calm ; 

Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom, 

Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm : 

Are worn as if with age, yet unrctrievingly 

The harvest of its memories cannot reap, — 

Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly. 

Let them weep ! Let them weep I 

They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to see, 

For they mind you of their angels in high places, 

With eyes turned on Deity. 

•How long, they say, ‘ how long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart, 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 

And your purple shows your path ! 

' But the child's sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath ’ 
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A CHILD ASLEEP. 

How he sleepeth, having drunken 
Weary childhood's mandragore ! 

From Its pretty eyes have sunken 
Pleasures to make room for more ; 

Sleeping near the withered nosegay which he pulled the day 
before. 

Nosegays ! leave them for the waking ; 

'Phrovv them earthward where they grew ; 

Dim are such beside the breaking 
Amaranths he looks unto : 

Folded eyes see brighter colours than the open ever do. 

Heaven-flowers, rayed by shadows golden 
From the palms they sprang beneath, 

Now [jcrhaps divinely holden. 

Swing again‘^1 him in a wreath : 

We may think so from the quickening of his bloom and of his 
breath. 

Vision unto vision calleth 

While the young child dreameth on : 

Fair, O dreamer, thee befalleth 
With the glory thou hast won ! 

Darker w'ast thou in the garden yesterniorn by summer sun. 

We should sec the spirits ringing 
Round thee, were the clouds away * 

'Tis the child-heart draws them, singing 
In the silent-seeming clay — 

Singing! stars that seem the mutest go in music all the 
way. 

As the moths around a taper, 

As the bees around a rose, , 
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As the gnats around a vapour, 

So the spirits group and close 
Round about a holy childhood as if drinking its repose. 

Shapes of brightness overlean thee, 

Flash their diadems of youth 
On the ringlets which half screen thee, 

While thou smilest . . not in sooth 
Thy smile, but the overfair one, dropt from some aethcrial 
mouth. 

Haply it is angels’ duty, 

During slumber, shade by shade 
To fine down this childish beauty 
To the thing it must be made 

Ere the w^orld shall bring it praises, or the tomb shall see it 
fade. 


Softly, softly ! make no noises ! 

Now he lieth dead and dumb ; 

Now' he hears the angels' voices 
Folding silence in the room : 

Now he muses deep the meaning of the Heaven-words as 
they come. 

Speak not ! he is consecrated ; 

Breathe no breath across his eyes ; 

Lifted up and separated 
On the hand of God he lies 

In a sweetness beyond touching, held in cloistral sanctities. 

Could ye bless him, father — mother, 

Bless the dimple in his cheek? 

Dare ye look at one another 
And the benediction speak? 

Would ye not break out in w'eeping and confess yourselves 
too weak? 
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He IS harmless, ye are sinful ; 

Ye are troubled, he, at ease ; 

From his slumber, virtue winful 
Floweth outward with increase* 

Dare not bless him ! but be blessed by his peace, and go 
peace. 




THE FOURFOLD ASPECT. 

When ye stood up in the house 
With your little childish feet, 

And, in touchin<>f Life’s first shows, 

First the touch of Love did meet, — 

Love and Nearness seeming one, 

Fiy the heartlight cast before, 

And of all Beloveds, none 
Standing farther than the door ; 

Not a name b(‘ing dear to thought. 

With Its owner beyond c.ill ; 

Not a face, unless it brought 
Its own shadow to the wall ; 

When the worst recorded change 
Was of apple dropt from bough, 

Wlien love’s* sorrow seemed more strange 
T'lian love’s trea.son can seem now' ; — 
Then, the Loving look you up 
Soft, upon their older knees. 

Telling w hy the slalucb droop 
Underneath the churchyard trees, 

And how ye must lie lieneath them, 

'I hrough the winters long and deep, 

Till the last trump overbreathe them. 

And ye smile out of your sleep. 

Oh, ye lifted up your head, and it seemed as if they said 
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A talc of fairy ships 
With a swan-wing for a sail : 

Oh, ye kissed their loving lips 
For the merry, merry tale — 

So carelessly ye thought upon the Dead ! 

Soon ye read in solemn stones 
Of the men of long ago, 

Of the pale bewildering glories 
Shining farther than we know ; 

Of the heroes with the laurel, 

Of the poets with the bay, 

Of the two worlds’ earnest qu.arrel 
For that beauteous Helena ; 

I low' Achilles at the portal 
Of the tent heard footsteps nigh, 

And liis strong heart half-immortal, 

Met the keitai with a cry ; 

How Ulysses left the sunlight 
For the jiale eidola race 
Blank and passive through the dun light, 

Staring blindly in his face ; 

How that true wife said to Poetus, 

With calm smile and wounded heart, 

' Sweet, it hurts not ! ' How Admetus 
Saw his blessed one depart ; 

How King Arthur proved his mission, 

And Sir Roland wound his horn. 

And at Sangreal’s moony vision 
Swords did bristle round like corn. 

Oh, ye lifted up your head, and it seemed, the while yc 
read, 

’ That this Death, then, must be found 
A Valhalla for the crowned, 

The heroic wlio prevail : 

None, be sure can enter in 
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Far below a paladin 
Of a noble, noble tale — 

So awfully ye thought upon the Dead 1 

Ay, but soon ye woke up shrieking, 

As a child that wakes at night 
From a dream of sisters sjxiaking 
In a garden's summer-light, — 

That wakes, starting up and bounding, 

In a lonely, lonely bed. 

With a wall of darkness round him. 

Stifling black about his head ! 

And the full sense of your mortal 
Rushed upon you deep and loud, 

And ye heard the thunder hurtle 
From the silence of the cloud. 
Funeral-torches at your gateway 
Thr<;w a dreadful light within. 

All things changed : you rose up straightway, 
Anti saluted Death an<l Sin, 

Since, your outward man has rallied, 

And your eye and voice grown bold ; 

Yet the Sphinx of Life stands pallid. 

With her saddest secret told. 

Happy places have grown holy : 

If ye went wdicre once ye went, 

Only tears would fall down slowly. 

As at solemn sacrament. 

Merry books, once read for pastime, 

If ye dared to read again, 

Only memories of the last time 
Would swim darkly up the brain. 
Household names, whicli used to flutter 
Through your laughter unawares, — 

God’s Divinest ye could utter 
With less trembling in your prayers. 
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Ye have dropl adown your head, and It seems as if ye tread 
On your ow n hearts in the path 
Ye are called to in His wrath, 

And your prayers go up in wail 
— ‘ Dost Tliou s'ee, then, all our loss, 

O 'I'hou agonized on cross ? 

Art thou reading all its tale ^ ' 

So mournfully \e think Upon the Dead I 

IVay, pray, thou who also weej^st, 

And the drops will slacken so. 

Weep, weep, and the watch thou keepest, 

With a quicker count will go. 

'I’hink : the shadow on the dial 
For the nature most undone, 

Marks the passing of the trial, 

Proves the pre^ence of the sun. 

Look, look up, in starry passion. 

Id the throne above tlie spheres : 

Ixarn ; the spirit s gr.ivitation 
Still must differ from the tear's. 

Hope : with all tlie stiength thou uscst 
In embracing thy despair. 

Love : the earthly love thou losest 
Shall return to thee more fair. 

Wdrk ; make clear the forest-tangles 
Of the wildest stranger-land. 

Trust ; the blessed deathly angels 
WhispiT, ‘ Sabbath hours at hand I ’ 

By the heart's wound when most gory, 

By the longest agony. 

Smile ! — Behold in sudden glory 
The 'rRANsFKiURKD sniiles on thee! 

And ye lifted up your head, and it seemed as if He said, 

‘ My Beloved, is it so ? 

Have ye tasted of my w oe ? . 
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Of iny Heaven ye shall not fail ! ’ 

He stands brightly where the shade is, 
With tlv2 keys of Death and Hades, 
And there, ends the mournful tale— 
So hopefully ye think upon the Dead ! 


MAN AND NATURE. 

A SAD man on a summer day 
Did look upon the earth and say — 

‘ Purple cloud, tlu' hill-top binding, 

Folded hills, tlie vallc\s wind in, 

Valleys, with fresh ‘•treams among you, 
Streams, with bosky trees along yon, 

Trees, with many buds and blossoms, 
Birds, with music- trembling bosoms, 
Blossoms, dropping dews that wre.ithe you 
To your fellow liowtTs beneath you, 
Idowers, that constellate on earth. 

Earth, that shakest to the mirth 
Of the merry T it.m ocean, 

All his shining liaii in motion! 

Why am I thus tlie only one 
Who can be daik Dciieath the sun ? 

But when the summer day w’as past, 

He looked to heaven and smiled at last, 
Self-answered so — 

‘ Because, O cloud, 
Pressing with thy crumpled shroud 
Heavily on mountain top, — 

Hills, that almost seem to drop 
Stricken with a misty death 
To the vallevs underneath,— 
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Valleys, sighing with the torrent, — 
Waters, streaked with branches horrent, — 
Branchless trees, that shake your head 
W'ildly o’er your blossoms spread 
Where the common flowers are found, — 
Flowers, with foreheads to the ground, — 
(j round, that shriekost while the sea 
With his iron smitelh thee — 

I am, besides, the only one 

W'ho can lie bright 'loithout the sun.' 


A SEA-SIDE WALK. 

W^E walked beside the sea 
After a day which perished silently 
Of its own glory — like the princess weird 
Who, combating the Ciemus, scorched and seared. 
Uttered with burning breath, ' Ho ! victory I ’ 

And sank adown, an heap of ashes pale : 

So runs the Arab tale. 

'I'he sky above us showed 
A universal and unmoving cloud 
On which the cliffs permitted us to see 
Only the outline of their majesty, 

As master-minds when gazed at b)^ the crowd : 
And shining with a gloom, the water grey 

Swang in its moon -taught way. 

Nor moon, nor stars were out ; 

They did not dare to tread so soon about. 

Though trembling, in the footsteps of the sun : 
The light was neither night’s nor day's, but one 
Which, life-like, had a Ijeauty in its doubt, 

And silence’s impassioned breathings round 

Seemed wandering into sound. 
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O solemn-boating heart 
Of nature ! 1 have knowledge that thou art 
Bound unto man's by cords he cannot sever ; 

And, what time they are blackened by him ever, 

So to attest his own supernal part, 

Still runneth thy vibration fast and strong 
'I'he slackened cord along : 

h or though we never spoke 
Of the grey water and the shaded rock, 

Dark wave and stone unconsciously were fused 
Into the plaintive speaking that we used 
Of absent friends and memories unforsook ; 

And, had we seen each other’s face, we had 
Seen hapl} each was sad. 


L. ]!.. L.S l.AST QUESTION. 

‘ Do you think of me as I think of you ’ ' 

/' rom her Pocui ttv it ten during the J 'ajiage to the Cape. 

‘ Do you think of me as I tliink of you, 

My friends, rny friends ? ’ — She said it from the sea. 
The English imnslrel in her minstrelsy. 

While, under brighter skies than erst she knew, 

Her heart grew d.irk, and groped there as the blind 
To reach across the waves friends left behind — 

* Do you think of me as T think of you ? ’ 

It seemed not much to ask — ‘ as / of yon f ' 

We all do ask the same ; no eyelids cover 
Within the meekest eyes that question over : 

And little m the world the Loving do 
But sit (among the rocks?) and listen for 
The echo of their own love evermore — 

‘ Do you think of me as I think of you ? 
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Love-learntid she had sung of love and love, — 

And like a child that, sleeping with dropt head 
Upon the fairy-book he lately read, 

Whatever household noises round him move, 

Hears in his dream some elfin turbulence, — 

Even so suggestive to her inward sense, 

All sounds of life assumed one tune of love. 

And when the glory of hei dream withdrew, 

When knightly gestes and courtly pageantries 
Were broken in her visionary eyes 
By tears the solemn seas attested true, — 

Forgetting that sweet lute beside her hand, 

She asked not, — ‘ Do you praise me, O my land?' 
But, — ‘ Think ye of me, friends, as 1 of you’’ 

Hers was the hand that played for many a year 
Love’s silver phrase for England, smooth and well. 
Would God, her heart s more inward oracle 
In that lone moment might confirm her dear ! 

For when her questioneti friends in agony 
Made passionate response’, ' W'e think of thee,' 

Her place was m the dust, too deep to hear. 

Could she not wait to catch their answering breath? 

Was she content, content with ocean's sound 

Which dashed its mocking infinite around 

One thirsty for a little lo\e? — beneath 

Tliose stars content, where last her song had gone, — 

They mute and cold in radiant life, as soon 

1 heir singer was to be, in darksome death ? * 

Bring your vain answers — cry, * We think of thee ’ * 
How think ye of her? warm in long ago 
Delights? or crowned with budding bays? Not so. 
None smile and none are crowned where lieth she, 

* Her lyric on the pclar star came home with her latest papers. 
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With all her visions unfulfilled save one, 

Her childhood's, of the palm-trees in the sun — 

And lo ! their shadow on her sepulchre ! 

‘ Do ye think of me as I think of you ? ’ — 

O friends, O kindred, O dear brotherhood. 

Of all the world ! what are we that we should 
For covenants of long affection sue? 

Why press so near each other when the touch 
Is barred by graves? Not much, and yet too much 
Is this ' Think of me as I think of you.’ 

But while on mortal lips I shape anew 

A sigh to moi lal issues, verily 

Above the unshaken stars that see us die, 

A vocal pathos rolls ; and He who drew 
All life from dust, and for all tasted death, 

By death and life and love, apj^caling saith, 

Do you think of me as I think of you f . 


CROWNED AND WEDDED. 

When last before her people’s face her own fair face she bent, 
Within the meek projection of that shade she was content 
To erase the child-smile from her lips, which seemed as if it 
might 

Be still kept holy from the world to childhood still in sight — 
To era.se it with a solemn \ow, a princely vov — to rule, 

A priestly vow — to rule by grace of God the pitiful, 

A very godlike vow — to rule in right and righteousness 
And with the law and for the land — so God the vower bless ! 

The minster was alight that day, but not with fire, I ween. 
And long-drawn ghtterings swept adown that mighty aisled 
scene ; 

I 
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I'he priests stood stolud in their pomp, the swordcd chiefs 
in theirs, 

And so, the collared knights, and so, the civil ministers, 

And so, the waiting lords and dames, and little pages best 
At holding trains, and legates so, from countries east and 
west ; 

So, alien princes, native peers, and high-born ladies bright, 
Along whose brows the Queen's, now crowned, flashed coro- 
nets to hglit ; 

And so, the pepplc at the gates with priestly hands on high 
Which bring the first anointing to all legal majesty ; 

And so the Dead, who lie in rows beneath the minster floor, 
There verily an aw ful state maintaining (‘verniore ; 

I'he statesman whose clean palm will kiss no bribe whate'er 
it be, 

The courtier who for no fair queen will rise up to his knee, 
The court-dame who for no coiirt-tirc will leave her shroud 
behind, 

I'hft laureate who no courtlier rhyme than ‘ dust to dust ' 
can find. 

The kings and queens who having made that vow and worn 
that crown, 

Descended unto lower thrones and daiker, deep adown : 
Dieu et fnon droit— what is’t to them ? what meaning can it 
have ? — 

The King of kings, the right of death — God's judgment and 
the grave. 

And w hen betwixt tlie quick and dead the young fair queen 
had vowed. 

The living shouted, ' May she live ! Victoria, live ! ’ aloud : 
And as the loyal shouts went up, true spirits prayed between, 

' The blessings happy monarchs have be thine, O crowned 
queen ! ’ 

But now before her people's face she bendeth hers anew. 

And calls them, while she vows, to be her witness thereunto. 
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She vowed to rule, and in that oath her childhood put away : 
She doth maintain her womanhood, in vowing love to-day. 

O lovely lady * let her vow ! such lips become such vows, 
And fairer goeth bridal wreath than crown with vernal brows. 
O lovely lady ! let her vow ! yea, let her vow to love I 
And though she be no less a queen, with purples hung above, 
The pag(’ant of a court behind, the royal kin around, 

And woven gold to catch her looks turned maidenly to ground, 
Yet may the bride-veil hide from her a little of that state. 
While loving hopes for retinues about her sweetness wait. 
SiiK vows to love wlio vowed to rule — {the chosen at her side) 
I..et none say, God preserve the queen ! but rather, Bless the 
bride ! 

None blow the trunq>, none Ix'iid the knee, none violate the 
dream 

Wherein no monarch but a wife she to herself may scorn. 

Or if ye say. Preserve the queen ! oh, breathe it inward low — 
She is a rvoman, and belm'cd ! and ’tis enough hut .so. 

Count it enough, thou noble prince, who tak’.st her by the 
hand 

And clairnest for thy lady-love, our lady of the land ! 

And since, Prince All>ert, men have called thy spirit high 
and rare. 

And true to truth and brave for truth, as some at 
Augsburg were, 

We charge thee by thy lofty thoughts and by thy poet- 
mind 

Which not by glory and degree takes measure of mankind. 
Esteem that wedded hand l(‘ss dear for .sceptre than for ring, 
And hold hei uncrowned womanhood to be the royal thing. 

And now, upon our queen’s last vow what blessings shall we 
pray ? 

None straitened to a shallow crowm will suit our lips to-day ; 
Behold, they must be free as love, they must be broad as free. 
Even to the borders of heaven's light and earth’s humanity, 
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Long live she ! — send up loyal shouts, and true hearts 
pray between, — 

* The blessings happy peasants have, be thine, O 
crowned queen ! ' 


CROWNED AND BURIED. 

Napoleon !— years ago, and that great word 
Compact of human breath in hate and dread 
And exultation, skied us overhead — 

An atmosphere whose lightning was the sword 
Scathing the cedars of the world, — drawn down 
In burnings, by the metal of a crown. 

Napoleon ! —Nations, while they cursed that name, 
Shook at their own curse ; and while others bore 
Its sound, as of a trumpet, on before, 

Brass-fronted legions justified its fame ; 

And dying men, on trampled battle-sods, 

Near their last silence uttered it for God’s. 

Napoleon ! — sages, with high foreheads drooped. 
Did use it for a problem ; children small 
IvCapt up to greet it, as at manhood’s call, 

Priests blessed it from their altars overstooped 
By rneek-eyed Christs ; and widows with a moan 
Spake it, w'hen questioned why they sate alone. 

That name consumed the silence of the snows 
In Alpine keeping, holy and cloud-hid ; 

The mimic eagles dared what Nature’s did, 

And over-rushed her mountainous repose 
In search of eyries : and the Egyptian river 
Mingled the same word w ith its grand * For ever. 

That name was shouted near the pyramidal 
Nilotic tombs, whose mummied habitants, 
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Packed to humanity’s significance, 

Motioned it back with stillness, — ■ shouts as idle 
As hireling artists’ work of myrrh and spice 
“Which swathed last glories round the Ptolemies. 

The world’s face changed to hear it ; kingly men 
Came down in chidden babes’ bewilderment 
From autocratic places, each content 
With sprinkled ashes for anointing : then 
The people laughed or wondered for the nonce, 

To see one throne a composite of thrones. 

Napoleon ! — even the torrid vastitude 
Of India felt in throbbings of the air 
That name which scattered by disastrous blare 
All Europe’s bound-lines, — drawn afresh in blood. 

Napoleon ! — from the Russias west to Spain : 

And Austria trembled till ye heard her chain. 

And Germany was 'ware ; and Italy 
Oblivious of old fames — her laurel-locked, 

High-ghosted Caesars passing uninvoked -- 
Did crumble her own rums with her knee, 

I'o serve a newer ; ay ! but Frenchmen cast 
A future from them nobler than her past : 

For verily though France augustly rose 
With that raised namk, and did .issumc by such 
The purple of the world, none gave so much 
As she in purchase — to s}>eak plain, in loss— 

Who'sc hands, toward freedom stretched, dropped paralyzed 
To wield a sword or fit an undersized 

King's crown to a great man’s head. And though along 
Her Paris’ streets, did float on frequent streams 
Of triumph, pictured or emmarblcd dreams 
Dreamt right by genius in a world gone wrong, — 

No dream of all so won was fair to see 
As the lost vision of her liberty. 
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Napoleon ! — twas a high name lifted high : 

It met at last God’s thunder sent to clear 
Our compassing and covering atmosphere 
And open a clear sight beyond the sky 
(J)f supreme empire ; this of earth’s was done — 
And kings crept out again to feel the sun. 

The kings crept out — the people sate at home, 
And finding the long-invocated peace 
(A pall embroidered vvitli worn images 
Of rights divine) too .scant to cover doom 
Such as they suffered, cur.sed the corn that grew 
Rankly, to bitter bread, on Waterloo. 

A deep gloom centred in the deep repose : 

'riie nations stood up mute to count then dead : 
And he who owned the Name which vibrated 
Til rough silence, — trusting to his noblest foes 
Wlien earth was all too grey for chivalry, 

Died of their mercies 'mid the desert sea. 

O wild St. Helen ! very still she kept him, 

Wuh a green willow for all pyramid. 

Which stirred a little if the low wind did, 

A little more, if pilgrims overwept Jnm, 

Disparting the lithe boughs to see the clay 
Which seemed to cover his for judgment-day. 

Nay, not so long ' France kept her old affection 
As deeply as the sepulchre the corse ; 

Until, dilated by such love’s remorse 
To a new angel of the re.surrection, 

She cried, ' Behold, Ihou England ! 1 would have 
The dead whereof thou wottest, from that grave.’ 

And England answered in the courtesy 
Which, ancient foes turned lovers, may befit, — 
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”* Take back tby dead ! and when thou buriest it, 
Throw in all former strifes ’twixt thee and me ’ 
Amen, mine England ! ’tis a courteous claim : 

But ask a little room too — for thy shame ! 

Because it was not well, it was not well, 

Nor tuneful with thy kvfty chanted part 
Among the Oceanides, — that Heart 
To bind and bare and vex with vulture fell. 

I would, my noble England, men might seek 
All crimson stains ujxin thy breast — not cheek! 

I would that hostile fleets had scarred 'I'orbay, 
Instead of the lone ship wliich waited moored 
Until thy princely purpose was assured. 

Then left a shadow, not to pass away — 

Not for to-night's moon, nor to-morrow's sun : 

Green wsatching lulls, ye witnessed what was done ! * 

But since it Wffs done, — in sepulchral dust 
We fain would pay back something of our debt 
To France, if not to honour, and forget 
How through much fear we falsified tlie trust 
Of a fallen foe and exile. We return 
Orestes to l^lectra— in his urn. 

A lUtle urn — a little dust inside. 

Which once outbalanced the large earth, albeit 
'I'o-day a four years' child might carry it 
Sleek-browed and smiling, * Let the burden 'bide ! ' 
Orestes to Electra ! ~ O fair town 
Of Paris, how the wild tears will run down 

And run back in the chariot-marks of time. 

When all the people shall come forth to meet 
The passive victor, death-still in the street 
He rode through 'mid the shouting and bell-chime 
* Wr'tt<-n at Torquay. 
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And martial music, under eagles which 
Dyed their rapacious beaks at Austerlitz ! 

Napoleon ! — he hath come again, borne home 
Upon the popular ebbing heart, — a sea 
Which gathers its own wrecks perpetually, 
Majestically moaning. Give him room ! 

Room for the dead in Paris ! welcome solemn 
And grave-deep, ’neath the cannon-moulded column ! 

7'here, weapon spent and warrior spent may rest 
From roar of fields, — provided Jupiter 
Dare trust Saturnus to lie down so near 
His bolts ! — ard this he may : for dispossessed 
Of any godship lies the godlike arm — 

'rhe goat, Jove sucked, as likely to do harm. 

And yet . . . Napoleon ! — the recovered name 
Shakes the old casements of the world ; and we 
Look out upon the passing pageantry, 

Attesting that the Dead makes good his claim 
To a French grave, — another kingdom won, 

The last, of few spans — by Napoleon. 

Blood fell like dew beneath his sunrise — sooth ! 

But glittered dew-like in the covenanted 
Meridian light. He was a despot— granted ! 

But the avTos of his autocratic mouth 
Said yea i' the people's French ; he magnified 
The image of the freedom he denied : 

And if they asked for rights, he made reply 
‘ Ye have my glory I ’ — and so, drawing round them 
His ample purple, glorified and bound them 
In an embrace that seemed identity. 

He ruled them like a tyrant — true ! but none 
Were ruled like slaves : each felt Napoleon. 

* It was the first intention to bury him under the column 
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I do not prai'ie this man : the man was flawed 
For Adam — much more, Christ ! — his knee unbent, 

His hand unclean, his aspiration pent 

Within a sword-sweep— pshaw !— but since he bad 

The genius to be loved, why let him have 

The justice to be honoured in his grave. 

I think this nation’s tears thus poured together, 

Better than shouts. I think this funeral 
Grander than crownings, though a Pope bless all. 

I think this grave stronger than thrones. But whether 
The crowned Napoleon or the buried clay 
Be worthier, I discern not : angels may. 


TO FLUSH, MY DOG. 

Loving friend, the gift of one 
Who her own true faith has run 
Through thy lower nature,* 

Be my benediction said 
With my h:ind upon thy head, 

(ientle fellow -creature ! 

Like a lady’s ringlets brown, 

Flow thy silken ears adown 
Either side demurely 
Of thy silver-suited breast 
Shining out from all the rest 
Of thy body purely. 

* This dog was the gift of iny dear and admired friend. Miss 
Mitford, and belongs to ihe beautiful race she has rendered cele- 
brated among English and American readers. The Flushes have 
their laurels as well as the Caisars, — the chief difference (at least the 
very head and front of it) consisting, perhaps, in the bald head of the 
latter under the crown. — 1844. 
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Darkly brown thy body is, 

Till the sunshine striking this 
Alchemize its dulness. 

When the sleek curls manifold 
Flash all over into gold 
With a burnished fulness. 

Underneath my stroking hand, 
Startled eyes of hazel bland 
Kindling, growing larger, 

Up thou leapest with a spnng, 

Full of prank and curveting, 

Leaping like a charger. 

Leap ! thy broad tail waves a light. 
Leap ! thy slender feet are bright, 
Canopied in fringes ; 

Leap— those tassclled ears of thmc 
Flicker strangely, fair and fine 
Down their golden inches. 

Yet, my pretty, sportive friend, 

Little is’t to such an end 
That I praise thy rareness ; 

Other dogs may be thy peers 
Haply in these droojiing ears 
And this glossy fairness. 

But of thee it shall be said. 

This dog watched beside a lied 
Day and night unweary 
Watched within a curtained room 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and dreary. 

Roses, gathered for a vase, 

In that chamber died apace. 

Beam and breeze resigning ; 
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This dog only, waited on, 

Knowing that when light is gone, 

Love remains for shining. 

Other dogs in thyiny dew 
T racked the hares and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow ; 

This dog only, crept and crept 
Next a languid cheek that slept, 

Sharing m the shadow. 

Other dogs of loyal cheer 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 

U p the woodside hieing ; 

'rills dog only, watclicd in reach 
Of a faintly uttered speech 
Or a louder sighing. 

And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears 
Or a sigh came double, 

U p he sprang in eager haste, 

Fawning, fondling, breathing fast, 

In a tender trouble. 

And this dog was satisfied 
If a pale thm hand would glide 
Down his dewlaps sloping, — 

Which he pushed his nose within, 

After, — platforming his chin 
On the palm left open. 

This dog, if a friendly voice 
Call him now to blither choice 
Than such chamber- keeping, 

‘ (’onie out ! ’ praying from the door, — 
Presseth backw’ard as before. 

Up against me leaping. 
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Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderly not scornfully, 

Render praise and favour ; 

With niy hand upon his head. 

Is niy benediction said 
I'lierefore, and for ever. 

And because he loves me so, 
Better than his kind will do 
Often man or woman, 

Give 1 back more love again 
Than dogs often take of men. 
Leaning from my Human. 

Blessings on thee, dog of mine, 
Prett) collars make thee fine, 
Sugared milk make fat thee ! 
IdcasuRvs wag on in thy tail. 
Hands of gentle motion fail 
Nevermore, to pat thee ! 

Downy pillow take thy head, 
Silken coverlid bestead, 

Sunshine help thy sleeping ! 

No fly’s bu/zing wake thee up. 
No man break thy purple cup 
Set for drinking deep in. 

Whiskered cats arointed flee. 
Sturdy stoppers keep from thee 
Cologne distillations ; 

Nuts lie in thy path for stones. 
And thy feast-day macaroons 
Turn to daily rations ! 

Mock I thee, in wishing weal? — 
Tears are in my eyes to feel 
'riioii art made so straitly, 
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Blessing needs must straiten too, — 
Little canst thou joy or do, 

Thou who great /y. 

Yet be blessed to the height 
Of all good and all delight 
Pervious to thy nature ; 

Only loved beyond that line, 

With a love that answers thine, 
Loving fellow-creature ! 


SLEEPING AND WATCHING. 

Slkf:p on, baby, on the floor, 

I'lred of all the playing : 

Sleep with smile the sweeter for 
That, you dropped away in. 

On your curls' full roundness stand 
Golden lights serenely ; 

One cheek, pushed out by the hand. 
Folds the dimple inly : 

Little head and little foot 
Heavy laid for pleasure, 

Underneath the lids half shut, 

Slants the shining azure. 

Open-soul in noonday sun, 

So you lie and slumber : 

Nothing evil having done, 

Nothing can encumber. 

I, who cannot sleep as well. 

Shall I sigh to view you? 

Or sigh further to foretell 
All that may undo you ? 
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Nay, keep smiling, little cliild. 

Ere the sorrow neareth : 

1 will smile too ! patience mild 
Pleasure’s token weareth. 

Nay, keep sleeping before loss : 

1 shall skvp though losing 1 
As by cradle, so by cross, 

Sure is the reposing. 

And Gotl knows who sees us twain, 
Child at childisli leisure, 

I am near as tired of pam 
As you seem of pleasure. 

Very sotm too, by His giace 
(ieiitly wrapt around me. 

Shall 1 show as calm a fac<‘. 

Shall 1 sleep as soundly. 
Differing in this, that you 

(/lasp your pla> things, sleepnng, 
While my hand shall drop the few 
(iiven to my keeping 
Differing in this, that 1 
Sleeping shall be colder, 

And in waking presently, 

Brighter to beholder : 

Differing in this beside 

^Slei’per, have you heard me ? 

I->o you move, and open wide 
Eyes of w'onder toward nu* ?) — > 
d’hat while you I thus recall 
Erom your sleep, I solely, 

Me from mine an angel shall. 

With rcveillie holy. 
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THE LOST BOVVER. 

In the pleasant orchard-closes, 

' (lod bless all our gains,’ say wc ; 

But ‘ May God bless all our losses,’ 

Better suits with our degree. 

Listen, gentle— ay, and simple • listen, children on the knee ! 

Green the land is where my daily 
SteiJS in jocund childhood jilayed, 

Dimpled close with hill and valley, 

Dappled very close with shade , 

Summer-snow of apple-blossoms running up from glade to 
glade. 

I'hcre IS one hill I see nearer 
1 n my vision of the rest ; 

And a little wood seems cl#*arer 
As it climbeth from the west, 

Sideway from the tree-locked valley, to the airy upland crest. 

Small the wood is, green with hazels. 

And, completing the ascent. 

Where the wind blow s and sun dazzles 
'riirills in leafy tremblement, 

Like a heart that after climbing beateth quickly through 
content. 

Not a step the wood advances 
O'er the open hill-top’s bound ; 

There, in green arrest, the branches 
See their image on the ground : 

You may walk beneath them smiling, glad with sight and 
glad with sound. 

For you harken on your right hand, 

How the birds do leap and call 
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In the greenwood, out of sight and 
Out of reach and fear of all ; 

And the squirrels crack the filberts through their cheerful 
madrigal. 

On your left, the sheep are cropping 
"I'he slant grass and daisies pale, 

And five apple-trees stand dropping 
Separate shadows tow ard the vale 
Over which, in choral silence, tlie lulls look you their ‘ All 
hail!’ 


Far out, kindled by each other, 

Shining hills on hills arise, 

('lose as brother leans to brother 
When they press beneath the eyes 
Of some father praying blessings from the gifts of paradise. 

While beyond, above them mounted, 

And above their woods alsd, 

M.ilvern hills, for mountains counted 
Not unduly, loom a-row — 

Keepers of Piers Plowman’s visions through the sunshine 
and the snow.* 

Yet, in childhood, little prized I 
That fair walk and far survey ; 

’Twas a straight walk unadvised by 
The least mischief worth a nay ; 

(Jp and down — as dull as grammar on the eve oi holiday. 

But the wood, all close and clenching 
Bough in bough and root in root, — 

No more sky (for over-branching) 

At your head than at your foot, - 
Oh, the wood drew me within it by a glamour past dispute 1 

* The Malvern hills of Worcestershire are the scene of Langlande's 
visions, and thus present the earliest classic ground of English 
poetry. 
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Few and broken paths showed through it, 

Where the slicep had tried to run, — 

Forced with snowy wool to strew it 
Round the thickets, when anoti 
They, with silly thorn-pricked noses, bleated back into the 
sun. 

But my childish heart beat .stronger 
I'han those thickets dared to grow : 

/ could pierce them ! / could longer 
'I'ravel on, methought, than so : 

Sheep for sheep-paihs ! braver children climb and creep 
where they would go. 

And the poets wander, .said T, 

Over places all as rude : 

Bold Rin.ildo’s lovely lady 
Sate to meet him in a wood : 

Rosalinda, like a fountain, laughed out pure with solitude. 

And if Chaucer had not travelled 
Through a forest by a well. 

He had never dreamt nor marvelled 
At those ladies fair and fell 

Who lived smiling without loving in their island-citadel. 

Thus 1 thought of the old singers 
And took courage from their song. 

Till my little struggling fingers 
'fore asunder gyve and thong 

Of the brambles w'hich entrapped me, and the barrier 
branches strong. 

On a day, such pastime keeping. 

With a fawn's heart debonair, 

Under-crawling, overleaping 

Thorns that prick and boughs that bear, 

I stood suddenly astonied— I was gladdened unaware; 
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From ihe place 1 stood in, floated 
Back the covert dim and close, 

And the open ground was coated 
(-arpet-smooth with grass and moss, 

And the blue-bell’s purple presence signet! it worthily across. 

Here a linden-tree stood, brightning 
All atlown its silver rind ; 

For as some trees draw the lightning, 

So this tree, unto my mind, 

Drew to earth the blessed sunshine from the sky where it 
was shrined. 

Tall the linden-tree, and near it 
An old hawthorn also grew ; 

And wood-ivy like a spirit 
Hovered dimly round the two, 

Shaping thence that bower of beauty wdiich I sing of thus to 
you. 

’ Fvvas a bower for garden titter 
Than for any woodland wide : 
riiougli a fresh and dewy glitter 
Struck It through from side to side. 

Shaped and shaven was the freshness, as by garden-cunning 
plied. 

Oh, a lady might have come there, 

Hooded fairly like her hawk, 

With a book or lute m summer, 

And a hope of sweeter talk, — 

Listening less to her ow'ii music than for footsteps on the 
walk ! 

But that bower appeared a marvel 
In the wildness of the place ; 

With such seeming art and travail, 

Finely fixed and fitted was 

Leaf to leaf, the dark-green ivy, to the summit from the base. 
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And the ivy veined and glossy 
Was inwrought with eglantine ; 

And the wild hop fibred closely, 

And the large-leaved columbine, 

Arch of door and window-mullion, did right sylvanly entwine. 

Rose-trees either side the <loor were 
Growing lithe and growing tall, 

Each one set a summer warder 
l^'or the keeping of the hall, — 

With a red rose and a white rose, leaning, nodding at the 
wall. 

As I entered, mosses hushuig 
Stole all noises Irorn my foot ; 

And a green clastic cushion, 

(.‘lasped within the linden’s root. 

Took me in a chair of silence very rare and absolute. 

All the floor was paved with glory, 

(irecnly, silently inlaid 

(7'hrough quick motions made l>efore me) 

With fair counterparts in shade 
Of the fair serrated ivy-leaves which slanted overhead. 

' Is such pavement in a palace?’ 

.So I questioned in my thought : 

'I'he sun, shining through the chalice 
Of the red rose hung without, 

Threw within a red libation, like an answei to my doubt. 

At the same time, on the linen 

Of my childish l.ip there fell 

'Two w'hite may-leaves, downward winning 

I'hrough the ceiling's miracle, 

From a blossom, like an angel, out of sight yet blessing well. 
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Down to floor and up to ceiling 
Quick I turned niy childish face 
With an innocent appealing 
For the secret of the place 

To the trees, which surely knew it wi partaking of the grace. 

Where’s no foot of human creature 
How could reach a human hand ? 

And if this be work of nature, 

Why has nature turned so bland, 

Breaking off from other wild work? It was haid to under 
stand. 


Was she weary of rough-doing. 

Of the bramble and the thorn ? 

Did she pause in tender rueing 
Here of all her sylvan scorn? 

Or in mock of art’s deceiving was the sudden mildness worn ? 

Or could this same bower (I fancied) 

Be the work of Dryad strong 
Who, surviving all that chanced 
In the world’s old pagan wrong, 

Lay hid, feeding in the woodland on the last true poet’s song ? 

Or was this the house of fairies. 

Left, because of the rough ways, 
l/nassoilcd by Avc Marys 
Which the passing pilgrim prays, 

And beyond St. Catherine's chiming on the blessed Sabbath 
days? 

So, young niuser, I sate listening 
To my fancy’s wildest word : 

On a sudden, through the glistening 
Leaves around, a little stirred, 

Came a sound, a sense of music which was rather felt than 
heard. 
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Softly, finely, it inwound me ; 

Prom the world it shut me in, — 

Like a fountain, falling round me. 

Which with silver waters thin 
Clips a little water Naiad sitting smilingly within. 

Whence the music came, who knoweth ? 

/ know nothing . but indeed 
Pan or Faiinus never bloweth 
So much sw’eetness from a reed 
Which has sucked the milk of waters at the oldest riverhead. 

Never lark the sun can waken 
With such sweetness ’ when the lark, 

The high planets overtaking 
In the half-e vanished Dark, 

Casts his singing to their singing, like an arrow to the mark. 

Never iiiglitingale so singcth : 

Oh, she leans on thorny tree 
And her poet-song she flingeth 
Over pain to victory ! 

Yet she never sings such music, — or she sings it not to me. 

Never blackbirds, never thrushes 
Nor small finches sing as sweet. 

When the sun strikes through the bushes 
To their crimson clinging feet. 

And their pretty eyes look sidew'ays to the summer heavens 
complete. 

If it were a bird, it seemed 

Most like C haucer’s, which, in sooth, 

He of green and azure dreamed, 

While It sate m spint-ruth 

On that bier of a crowned lady, singing nigh her silent 
mouth. 
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If it were a bird? — ah, sceptic, 

Give me ' yea ’ or give me ‘ nay ’ — 

^riiougii my soul were nyn)pholeptic 
As I heard that virclay, 

You may stoop your jDride to pardon, for my sin is far away. 

I rose up in exaltation 

And an inward trembling heat, 

And (it seemed) in geste of passion 
Dropped the music to my feet 

Likeagarrnentrusthngdow nwards — such asilence followedit! 

Heart and head lieat through the quiet, 
f ull and hea\ ily, though slower : 

In the song, I think , and by it. 

Mystic Presences of power 

Had up-snatciied me to the Timeless, then returned me to 
the Hour. 

In a child -abstraction lifted. 

Straightway from the l>@wer I past, 

Foot and .soul Ix'ing dimly driftetl 
Tlirough the greenwood, till, at last, 

In the hill-top's open sunshine, I all consciously was cast. 

Face to face with the true mountains 
I stood silently and still, 

Drawing strength from fancy’s dauntings. 

From the air alx)ut the hill 

And from Nature's open mercies, and most debonair good- 
will. 


Oh, the golden-hearted daisies 
\\'‘itnessed there, before my youth, 

7b the irutli of things, wdth praises 
Of the beauty of the truth ; 

And I woke to Nature’s real, laughing joyfully for both. 
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And I said within me, laughing. 

I have found a bower to-day, 

A green lusiis, fasliioned half in 
Chance and half in Nature’s play. 

And a little bird sings nigh it, I will neviTmorc missay. 

Henceforth, / will be the fairy 
Of this bower, not built by one ; 

I will go there, sad or merry. 

With each morning’s benison, 

And the bird shall be riiy harper in the dream-hall I have W'on. 

So I said. Hut the next morning, 

(—Child, look up into rny face — 

’Ware, oh sceptic, of your scorning ' 

This IS truth in its pure grace ') 

The next morning, all had vanished, or my wandering 
luisseil the place. 

Bring an oath ino^t s^lvan-hol) , 

And upon it sw ear me true — 

By the wind-bells swinging slowly 
'riieir mute curfew's in th<! <lew, 

By tile advent of the snowdrop, by the rosemary and rue, — 

1 afilrm by all or any, 

Let the cause be charm or cJiance, 

Tliat m> wandering searches many 
Missed the bower of my romance — 
d'aal I nevermore upon it turned my mortal countenance. 

1 affirm that, since I lost it, 

Never bowei has seenieil so fair ; 

Never garden-creeper crossed it 
With so deft and brave an air. 

Never bird sung in the summer, as I saw and heard them 
there 
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Day by day, with new desire, 

Toward my wood I ran in faith, 

U nder leaf and over brier, 

Through the thickets, out of breath ; 

Like the prince who rescued Beauty from the sleep as long 
as death. 

But his sword of mettle clashed, 

And his arm smote strong, I ween. 

And her dreaming spirit flashed 
Through her IxKiy's fair white screen. 

And the light thereof might guide him up the cedar alleys 
green : 


But for me, I saw no splendour— 

All niy sw’ord was my child-heart ; 

And the wood refused surrender 
Of that bower it held apart. 

Safe as QEdipus’s grave-place 'mid C'olonc’s olives swart. 

As Aladdin sought the basements 
His fair palace rose upon. 

And the four-and-twenty casements 
Which gave answers to the sun ; 

So, in wilderment of gazing, I looked up, and I looked down. 

Years have vanished since, as wholly 
As the little bower did then ; 

And you call it tender folly 

'Fhat such thoughts should come again ? 

Ah ! I cannot change this sighing for your smiling, brother 
men ! 


For this loss it did prefigure 
Other loss of better good. 

When my soul, in spirit- vigour 
And in ripened womanhood, 

Fell from visions of more beauty than an arbour in a wood. 
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I have lost" oh, many a pleasure, 

Many a hope, and many a power — 

Studious health and merry leisure, 

The first dew on the first flower ! 

But the first of all my losses was the losing of the bower. 

I have lost the dream of Doing, 

And the other dream of Done, 

The first spring in the pursuing. 

The first pride in the Begun, — 

First recoil from incompletion, in the face of what is won — 

Exaltations in the far light 
Where some cottage only is ; 

Mild dejections in the starlight, 

W'hich the sadder-hearted miss ; 

And the child-cheek blushing scarlet for the very shame of 
bliss. 


1 have lost the sound child-sleeping 
Which the thunder could not break ; 

Something too of the strong leaping 
Of the staglike heart awake. 

Which the pale is low for keeping in the road it ought to 
take. 


Some respect to social fictions 
Has bc'en also lost by me ; 

And some generous genuflexions, 

Which my spirit offered free 
To the pleasant old conventions of our false humanity. 

All niy losses did 1 tell you, 

Ye perchance would look away ; — 

Ye would answ'er me, ‘ Farewell ! you 
M.'ike sad company to-day. 

And your tears are falling faster than the bitter words you say. 
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For God placed me like a dial 
In the open ground with power, 

And my lieart had for its trial 
All the sun and all the shower : 

And I sufft'red many losses. — and my first was of the bower. 

Laugh jou? If that loss of mine be 
Of no hcavy-s<‘cming w'cight — 

When the cone falls from the pine-tree, 

The >oung children laugh thereat ; 

Yet the wind that struck it, nseth, and the tempest shall be 
great ! 

One who knew' me in my childhood, 

In the glamour and the game, 

Looking on me long and mild, would 
Never know me for the same. 

Come, unchanging recollections, where those changes over- 
came ! 

By this couch I weakly he on. 

While I count my memories, — 

Through the fingers which, still sighing, 

I press closely on mine e)’es, — 

Clear as once beneath the sunshine, 1 behold the bower arise. 

Springs the hnden-tree as greenly. 

Stroked with light adown its rind , 

And the ivy-leave.s serenely 
ICach in either intertwined ; 

And the rose-trees at the doorway, they have neither grown 
ii(jr pined. 

From those overblown faint roses 
Not a leaf appeareth shed, 

And that little bud discloses 
Not a thorn's-breadth more of red 
For the winters and the summers which have passed me 
overhead. 
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And that music overfloweth, 

Sudden sweet, the sylvan eaves ; 

Thrush or nightingale — who knoweth ? 

Fay or Faunus — who believes? 

But my heart still trembles in me to the trembling of the 
leaves. 

Is the bower lost, then? who sa)eth 
That the bower indeed is lost ? 

Hark ! my spirit in it praycth 
Through the sunshine and the frost, — 

And the prayer preserves it greenly, to the last and utter- 
most. 


Till another ojxsn for me 
In God’s Eden-land unknown, 

With jin angel at the doorway, 

White with gazing at His 'ITirone ; 

And a saint’s voice in the palm-tree^-, singing — 'All is 
lost . . , and won ! ’ 




WINE OF CYl^RUS. 

GIVEN TOME BY 11. S. BOYD, AUTIUIK OF ' SELECT PASSAGES 
FKOM THE GREEK FATHERS,' K I'C. , 
lU WHOM THESE STANZXS ARK ADDRESSED. 

If old Bacchus were the speaker 
He would tell you with a sigh, 

Of the Cyprus in this beaker 
I am sipping like a fly, — 

Like a fly or gnat on Ida 
At the hour of goblet-pledge, 

By queen Juno brushed aside, a 

Full while arm-sweep, from the edge. 
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Sooth, the drinking should be ampler 
When the drink is so divine, 

And some deep-mouthed Greek exemplar 
Would become your Cyprus wine : 
Cyclops' mouth might plunge aright in, 
While his one eye over-leered. 

Nor too large were mouth of I itan 
Drinking livers down his beard. 

Pan might dip his head so deep in, 

'Fhat his ears alone pricked out, 

Fauns around him pressing, leaping. 

Each one pointing to his throat : 

While the Naiads, like Bacchantes, 

Wild, with urns thrown out to waste, 
Cry, ‘ O earth, that thou wouldst grant us 
Springs to keep, of sucii a taste ! ' 

But for me, I am not worthy 
After gods and Greeks to drink. 

And my lips are pale and earthy 
To go bathing from this brink : 

Since you heard them speak the last time, 
The> have faded from their blooms, 

And the laughter of my pastime 
Has learnt silence at the tombs. 

Ah, my friend ! the antique drinkers 
Crowned the cup and crowmed the brow. 
(\an I answer the old thinkers 
In the forms they thought of, now^? 

Who will fetch from garden-closes 
Some new garlands while I speak, 

That the forehead, crowned with roses, 
May strike scarlet down the cheek ? 

Do not mock me ! with my mortal, 

Suits no wreath again, indeed ; 
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I am sad-voiced as the turtle 
Which Anacreon used to feed : 

Yet as that same bird demurely 
Wet her beak in cup of his, 

So, without a garland, surely 
I may touch the brim of this. 

Go, — let others praise the Chian ! 

This is soft as Muses' string, 

This is t.iwny as Rheas lion, 

'Ibis is rapid as his spring, 

Bright as Paphia’s eyes e'er met us, 
Light as ever trod her feet ; 

And the brown bees of Ilymettus 
Make their honey not so sweet. 

Very copious aie iny praises, 

'i'hough I sip it like .i fly ! 

Ah — but, sipping, — times and places 
Change before me suddenly : 

As Ulysses’ old libation 
Drew the ghosts from every part, 

So your Cyprus wine, dear Grecian, 
Stirs the Hades of my heart. 

And I think of those long mornings 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio’s turnings. 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Cireek ; 
Past the pane the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep's-belVs tinkling noise. 
While a girlish voice was reading. 
Somewhat low for at's and oi’s. 

Then, what golden hours were for us I 
While we sate together there. 

How the white vests of the chorus 
Seemed to wave up a live air ! 
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How the colhurns trod majestic 
Down the deep iambic lines, 

And the rolling anapaestic 

C'urled like vapour over shrines ! 

Oh, our ^^schylus, the thunderous, 

How he drove the bolted breath 
'rhrough the cloud, to wedge it ponderous 
In the gnarled oak Ixjncath ' 

Oh, our Sophocles, the royal, 

Who was born to monarch’s place 
And who made the whole world loyal, 

Lt‘ss by kingly i^ower than grace ! 

Our I^uripidcs, the human. 

With his droppings of warm tears, 

And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres ! 

Our Theocritus, our Bion, 

And our Pindar’s shining goals ! — 
These were cup-bearers undying, 

Of the wine that's meant for souls. 

And my Plato, the divine one, 

If men know the gods aright 
By their motions as they shine on 
With a glorious trail of light ! 

And your noble Christian bishops. 

Who mouthed grandly the last Greek 
Though the sponges on their hyssops 
Were distent with wine -too weak. 

Yet, your CJhrysostom, you praised him 
As a liberal mouth of gold ; 

And your Basil, you upraised him 
To the height of speakers old ; 

And we both praised Heliodorus 
For his secret of pure lies, — 
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Who forged first his linked stories 
I n the lieat of lady’s eyes. 

And we both praised your Synesius 
For the fire shot up his odes, 

Though the Church was scarce propitious 
As he whistled dogs and gcKls. 

And we both praised Nazianzen 
For the fervid heart and speech : 

Only I eschewed his glancing 
At the lyre hung out of reach. 

Do you mind that deed of Ate 
Which you bound me to so last,— 
Reading ‘ De Vjrginitate,’ 

From the first line to the last ^ 

How I said at ending, solemn 
As I turned and looked at you, 

'/'hat St. Simeon on the column 
Had had somewhat less to do? 

For we sometimes gently wningled, 

Very gently, be it said, 

Since our thoughts were disentangled 
By no breaking of the thread ! 

And I charged you with extortions 
On the nobler fames of old — 

Ay, and sometimes thought your Poisons 
Stained the purple they would fold. 

For the rest — a mystic moaning. 

Kept ( assandra at the gate. 

With wild eyes the vision shone in, 

And wide nostrils scenting fate 
And Prometheus, bound in passion 
By brute Force to the blind stone, 
Showed us l(X)ks of invocation 
Turned to ocean and the sun. 
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And Medea we saw burning" 

At her nature's planted stake : 

And proud Q€dipus fate-scorning 

While the cloud came on to break — 
While the cloud came on slow, slower, 
Till he stood discrowned, resigned !— 
But the reader’s voice dropped lower 
When the poet called him BLIND. 

Ah, my gossip ! voii were older, 

And more learned, and a man ! 

Yet that shadow , the enfolder 
Of your quiet eyelids, ran 
Both our spirits to one level ; 

And I turned from hill and lea 
And the summer sun’s green revel, 

To your eyes that could not see. 

Now Christ bless you with the one light 
Which goes shining night and day I 
May the flowers which grow in sunlight * 
Shed their fragrance in your way t 
Is it not right to remember 

All your kindness, friend of mine, 
When w'e two sate in the chamber, 

And the poets poured us wine ? 

So, to come back to the drinking 
Of this Cyprus, — it is well. 

But those memories, to my thinking 
Make a better oenomel ; 

And whoever be the speaker, 

None can murmur with a sigh 
That, in drinking from that beaker. 

I am sipping like a fly. 
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A RHAPSODY OF LTFE’S I’ROGRESS. 

‘ Fill all the stops of life with tuneful breath.' 

PobMs ON Man, by CoKNiiLit^s Mathews.*" 

\Vk arc borne into life — it is swctn, it is strange. 

We lie still on the knee of a mild Mystery 
Which smil(*s with a change ; 

But we doubt not of changes, we know not of spaces, 

The Heavens seem as near as our own mother’s face is. 

And we think w-e could touch all the stars that we see ; 

And the milk of our mother is whit<‘ on our mouth ; 

And, with small childish hands, we are turning around 
The apple of Life which another has found ; 

It is warm witli our touch, not with sun of the south. 

And we count, as we turn it, the red side for four. 

O Life, O Beyond, 

Thou art sweet, thou art strange evermore I 

Then all things look strange in the pure golden adher ; 

We walk through the gardens with hands linked together, 
And the lilies look large as the trees ; 

And ns loud as the birds, sing the bloom-loving bees, 

And the birds sing like angels, so mystical-fine, 

And the cedars are Ijrushing the archangels’ feet, 

And time is eternity, love is divine. 

And the world is complete. 

Now^ Ciod bless the child, — father, mother, n'spond ! 

O Life, O Beyond, 

Tlioii art strange, thou art sweet. 

Then we leap on the earth with the armour of youth, 

And the earth rings again ; 

And w^e breathe out, ‘ O beauty ! ' we cry out, ‘ O truth ! 

* A small volume, by an American poet — as remarkable in 
thought and manner for a vital sinewy vigour, as the right arm of 
Pathfinder. 1 844. 
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And the bloom of our lips drops with wine, 

And our blood runs ama/ed ’noath the calm hyaline ; 

The earth cleaves to the foot, the sun burns to the brain,—' 
What IS this exultation? and what this despair? — 

The strong pleasure is smiting the nerves into pain. 

And we drop from the Fair us we climb to the Fair, 

And we lie in a trance at its feet ; 

And the breath of an angel cold-i>iercing the air 
Breathes fresh on our faces in swoon. 

And w'e think him so near he is this side the sun. 

And we w'ake lo a whisper self-murmured and fond, 

O Life, O Beyond, 

'riiou art strange, thou art sweet ! 

And the winds and llic waters m pastoral measures 
(io winding around us, witli roll upon roll, 

Till the soul lies within m a circle of pl(‘asuies 
Which hideth the soul : 

And we run with the stag, and we leap willi the horse, 

And w'e swim with the fish through the broad w.iter- 
coiirsc. 

And we strike with the falcon, and hunt with the hound, 
And th(' joy which is in us flies out by a wound. 

And we shout so aloud, * We exult, w'e rcjoiei*,' 

That we lose the low' moan of our brothers around : 

And we shout so adeep down creation's profound, 

We are deaf to God’s voice. 

And we bind the rose-garland on forehead and ears 
Yet we arc not ashamed, 

And the dew of the roses that runnpth unblamed 
Down our cheeks, is not taken for tears. 

Help us, God ! trust us, man, love us, woman ! ‘ I hold 

Thy small head in my hands, — with its grapelets of gold 
Growing bright through my fingers, — like altar for oath, 
'Neath the vast golden spaces like witnessing faces 
That watch the eternity strong in the troth -- 
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I love thee, I leave thee, 

Live for thee, die for thee ! 

1 prove thee, deceive thee, — 

U ndo evermore thee ! 

Help me, God ' slay me, man ! — one is mourning for 
both.’ 

And we stand up thougli young near the funeral-sheet 
Which covers old Caisar and old Pharamonci ; 

And death is so nigh us, life cools from its heat. 

0 Life, O Heyond, 

A rt thou fair, art thou sweet ? 

Then we act to a purpose — we spring up erect : 

We will tame the wild mouths of the wnlderness-steeds, 

We will plough up the deep in the ships double- decked, 

We wall build the great cities, and do the great deeds, 

Strike the steel upon steel, strike the soul upon soul. 

Strike the dole on the weal, overcoming the dole. 

I .et the cloud meet the cloud in a grand thunder-roll ! 

‘ While the eagle of Thought rides the tempest in scorn, 
W'ho cares if the lightning is burning the corn ? 

1 .ct us sit on the thrones 

Tn a purple sublimity, 

And grind down men’s bones 
'Po a pale unanimity. 

Speed me, God ' serve me, man ! 1 am god over men ; 
Wlien I speak in my cloud, none shall answer again ; 

’Neath the stripe and the bond, 

Lie and mourn at rny fe(*t ! ’ 

O Life, O Reyond, 

'Fhou art strange, thou art sweet ! 

Then we grow into thought, and with inward ascensions. 
Touch the bounds of our Being. 

We lie in the dark lierc, swathed doubly around 
With our sensual relations and social conventions, 
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Yet are 'ware of a sight, yet are 'ware of a sound 
Beyond Hearing and Seeing, — 

Are aware lliat a Hades rolls deep on all sides 
With its infinite tides 

About and above us, — until the strong arch 
Of our life creaks and bends as if ready for falling, 

And through the dim rolling we hear the sweet calling 
Of spirits that speak in a soft under-tongue 

The sense of the mystical march : 

And we cry to them softly, ‘ Come nearer, come nearer 
And lift up the lap of this dark, and speak clearer, 

And teach us the song that \e sung ! ’ 
And we smile in our thought as they answer oi no. 

For to dream of a sweetness is sweet as to know. 

Wonders breathe in our face 
And we ask not their name ; 

Love takes all the blame 
Of the u orld’s prison place , 

And we sing back the songs as we gu<jss them, aloud. 
And w'e send up the lark of our music that cuts 
Untircd through the cloud 
To beat with its wings at the lattice Heaven shuts ; 

Yet the angels look down and the mortals look up 
As the little wings beat, 

And the poet is blessed with their pity or hope. 

'Twixt the heavens and the earth id// a poet despond? 

O Life, O Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet ! 

Then we wring from our souls their applicative strength, 
And bend to the cord the strong bow of our ken. 

And bringing our lives to the level of others 
Hold the cup we have filled, to their uses at length. 

* Help me, God ! love me, man ! I am man among men, 
And my life is a pledge 
Of the ease of another’s ! ’ 
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From the fire and the w ater we drive out the steam 
With a rush and a roar, and the speed of a dream ; 

And the car without horses, the car without wings, 

Roirs onward and flies 
On Us grey iron edge 

’Neath the heat of a d bought sitting still in our eyes : 

And our liand knots in air, witli the bridge that it flings, 
Two i^caks fai disrupted L} ocean and skies. 

And, lifting a fold of the smooth-flowing Tliames, 

Draw's under the woild with its turmoils and jiothers. 

While the swans float on ‘^oftly, untouched in their calms 
liy humanity's hum at tlie root of the springs. 

And w'ith teachings oi d'liought we reach dowm to the deeps 
Of the souls ot our brothers, 

We teach them full words with our slow-moving lips, 

‘God,' ‘Liberty,’ ‘ dVuth,’ — which they jiearken and 
think 

And work into harmony, link upon link, 

Till the silver meets round the earth gelid and dense, 
Shedding sparks of electric responding intense 
On the dark of eclipse. 

Then we hear through the silence and glory afar, 

As from shoies of a star 
In aphelion, the new' generations that cry 
Disenthralled by our \oice to harmonious reply, 

‘ God,’ ‘ Liberty,’ ‘ 'JYuth ! ’ 

We are glonoirs forsooth. 

And our name has a seat, 

'I'hough the shroud should be donned. 

O Life, O Iknond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet ! 

Help me, God ! help me, man ! I am low, I am weak, 
Death loosens my smews and creeps in my veins ; 

My body is cleft by these wedges of pains, 

From my spirit’s serene, 
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And I feel the externe anti insensate creep in 
On my organized clay ; 

I sob not, nor shriek, 

Yet T faint fast away ! 

I am strong in the spirit, — deep-thoughted, clear-eyed, — 
1 could walk, step for step, with an angel beside, 

On the heaven-heights of truth. 

Oh, the soul keeps its youth 
But the body faints sore, it is tried in the race. 

It sinks from the chariot ere reacliing the goal, 

It is weak, it is cold, 

'I hc rein drops from its hold, 

It sinks back, with the death in its face. 

On, chariot ’ on, soul ! 

Ye arc all the more fleet — 

Be alone at the goal 

Of the strange and the sweet ! 

Love us, God ! love us, man ! we believe, we achieve. 
Let us love, let us live, 

For the acts correspond ; 

We are glorious, and die : 

And agjiin on the knee of a miki Mystery 
lhat smiles with a change, 

Here we he. 

O Death, O Beyond, 
lliou art sweet, thou art strange ! 
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iliscouLincc that can accoicl.’ 

Romaun r OK THE Rose. 

A UOSK onco Ljiew within 
A gardt'ii April-green, 

In her loneness, in her loneness, 

And the f.urer ff)r tluit oneness. 

A white ro',e delicate 

On a tidl btJiigh and straight : 

Rally comer, early comer, 

Ne\er ailing for the suinnuT. 

Her pretty gestes dul win 
S(juth winris to let her in, 

In her loneness, in her loneness, 

All the fairtT for that oneness. 

‘ I'or if I wait,’ said she, 

' I ill time for roses be, 

Roi the mc)ss-rose and the nnisk-ro^e, 

Maiden-blush ami ioyal-<lusk rose, 

' What glory then for me 
111 such a coinf>ai)y? — 

Ro^es plenty, roses plenty, 

And one nightingale for twenty ! 

' Nay, let me in,’ said she, 

‘ Before the rest are free, 

In my loneness, in my Soneness, 

All the fairer for lliat oneness. 

' Foi I would lonely stand 
Uplifting rny white hand, 

On a mission, on a mission. 

To declare coming vision. 
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‘ Upon which lifted sign, 

What w orship will be mine ! 

What addressing, what caressing, 

And what thanks and praise and blessing ! 

' A windlikc joy will rusk 
Through every tree and busli, 

Bending softly in affection 
And spontaneous benediction. 

‘ Insects, that only may 
T.ive in a sunbright ray, 

To niy whiteness, to my whiteness, 

Shall be drawn as to a brightness, — 

‘ And every moth and bc-e, 

Approach me reverently, 

Wheeling o’er me, wheeling o’er me. 
Coronals of motioned glory. 

* 'rhree larks shall leave a cloud. 

To my w hiter beauty vowa'd , 

Singing gladly all the moontide. 

Never waiting for the suntide. 

‘ 'Fen nightingales shall flee 
Their woods for love of me. 

Singing sadly all the suntide, 

Never waiting for the moontide. 

‘ I ween the very skies 
Will look down with surprise, 

When below on earth they sec me 
With my starry aspect dreamy. 

'And earth will call her flow'ers 
To hasten out of doors, 

By their curtsies and sweet smelling, 

To give grace to my foretelling.’ 
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So praying, did she win 
South winds to let her in, 

In her loneness, in her loneness. 

And the fairer for that oneness. 

But all,— alas toi her ! 

No thing did minister 
To her praises, to lier praises. 

More than might unto a daisy's. 

No tree nor bush was seen 
'I'o boast a perfect green, 
Scarcely h.iving, scarcely having 
One leaf broad enough for waving. 

The little flics did crawl 
Along the southern wall, 

Faintly shifting, faintly shifting 
Wings scarce long enough for lifting. 

The lark, too high or low, 

I ween, did miss her so, 

With his nest down in the gorses, 
And his song m tlie star-cour'>cs. 

The nightingah' did please 
To loiter beyond seas : 

(juess him in the Happv islands. 
Learning music from the silence ! 

Only the bee, forsooth. 

Came m the plan' of both, 
Doing honour, doing honour 
To the honey-dews upon her. 

The skies looked coldly down 
As on a royal crown , 

Then with drop for drop, at leisure, 
They began to ram for pleasure. 


K 2 
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Whereat the earth dul seem 
To waken from a dream, 
Winter-frozen, winter-frozen, 

Her unquiet eyes unclosing — 

Said to the Rose, ' Ila, snow I 
And art thou fallen so ? 

Thou, who wast enthroned stately 
All along iny mountains lately ? 

‘Holla, thou world-wide snow I 
And art thou wasted so, 

With a little bough to catch thee, 

And a little bee to watch thee?* 

— Poor Rose, to be misknown ! 

Would she had ne’er been blown. 

In her loneness, in her loneness, 

All the sadder for that oneness ! 

Some word she tried to say, 

Some j/o . , . ah, wellaway ! 

But the passion did o’crcomc her, 

And the fair frail leaves dropped from her. 

— Dropped from her, fait and mute, 
Close to a |X)et's foot. 

Who beheld them, smiling slovTy, 

As at something sad yet holy, — 

Said, ‘ Verily and thus 
It chances too with 
Poets, singing sweetest snatches 
While that deaf men keep the watches : 

* Vaunting to come before 
Our own age evermore, 

In a loneness, in a loncness, 

And the nobler for that oneness. 
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‘ Holy in voice and heart, 

To high ends, set apart : 

All unmated, nil unmated, 

Just because so consecrated. 

' But if alone we be. 

Where is our emixiry? 

And if none can reach our stature, 

Who can mete our lofty mature? 

‘ What bell w ill yield a tone, 

Swung in the air alone 
If no brazen clapper bringing. 

Who can hear the chimed ringing? 

‘ What angel but would seem 
To sensual eyes, ghost-dim? 

And without assimilation. 

Vain is inter-penetration. 

' And thus, what can we do, 

Poor rose and poet too, 

Who both antedate our mission 
In an unprepared season? 

' Diop, leaf! be silent, song! 

Cold things we come among : 

We must warm them, we must w.irm them., 
Ere wc ever hope to charm them. 

‘ Ilowbeit ’ (here his face 
Liglitened around the place, 

So to mark the outward turning 
Of its spirit's inward burning) 

' Something it is, to hold 
In God’s w^orlds manifold, 

First revealed to creature-duty, 

Some new form of His mild Beauty.^ 
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‘ Whether that fom\ respect 
The sense or intellect, 

Holy be, in mood or ineudow, 

The Chief Beauty’s sign and shadow I 

* Holy, in mo and thee, 

Rose fallen from the tree. — 

Though the world -^tand dumb around us, 
All unable to exjiound us. 

‘ Though none us deign to bless, 
Bh'sscd are we, natheless ; 

Blessed still and consecrated 
In that, rose, we were created. 

' Oh, shanu‘ to poet’s lays 
Sung for the dole of praise, — 
Hoarsely sung upon the highway 
With that obolum da mihi ! 

* Shame, shame to poet’s soul 
Pining for such a dole. 

When heaven-chosen to inherit 
The high ihione of a chief-spirit I 

' Sit still upon your thronoR, 

O ye poetic ones ' 

And if, sooth, the world decry you. 

Let It pass unchallenged by you. 

‘ Ye to yourselves suffice, 

Without its flatteries. 

Self-contentedly approve you 
Unto Him who sits above you, — 

‘ In jirayers, that upward mount 
Like to a fair-sunned fount 
Which, in gushing back upon you, 

Hath an upper music won you, — 
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‘ In faith, that still perceives 
No rose can shed her leaves, 

Far less, pocit fall from mission, 

With an unfulfilled fruition, — 

' In hope, that apprehends 
An end beyond these ends, 

And great uses rendered duly 
By the meanest song sung truly, — 

‘ In thanks, for all the goorl 
By poets understood, 

For the sound of setaphs moving 
Down the hidden depths of loving, — 

' For sights of things away 
Through fissures of the clay. 
Promised things which shall be given 
And sung over, up m Heaven, — 

‘ For life, so lovely-vam, 

For death, which breaks the chain, 
For this sense of present sweetness, 
And this yearning to completeness ! ’ 


THE POET AND THE BIRD. 

A Fable. 

Said a people to a poet — ‘ Go out from among us straight- 
way ! 

While we are thinking earthly things, thou singest of 
divine : 

There’s a little fair brown nightingale who, sitting in the 
gateway. 

Makes fitter music to our ear than any song of thine 1 ’ 
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The poet went out weeping ; the nightingale ceased chanting : 
' Now, wlierefore, O thou nightingale, is all thy sweetness 
done ? ’ 

— ‘ I cannot sing my earthly things, the heavenly poet wanting, 
Whose highest harmony includes the lowest under <^un.’ 

The poet went out w'ceping, and died abroad, bereft there ; 

The bird flew to his grave and died amid a thousand \\ ails ; 
And when I last came by the place, 1 swear the music left 
there 

Was only of the poet’s song, and not the nightingale’s. 


THE CRY OF THE HUMAN. 

* Thkre is no Ciod,’ the foolish saith, 

Rut none, ‘ There is no sorrow,* 

And nature oft the cry of faith, 

In bitter need will borrow : 

Eyes, which the preacher could not school, 

By wayside graves are raised, 

And lips say, ‘ God be pitiful,’ 

Who ne’er said, ‘ God be praised.’ 

Be pitiful, O God 1 

The tempest stretches from tlie steeps 
The shadow of its coming, 

The beasts grow tame and near us creep, 

As help were iri the human ; 

Yet, while the cloud-wheels roll and grind, 

We spirits tremble under — 

The hills have echoes, but we find 
No answer for the thunder. 

Be pitiful, O God I 

The battle hurtles on the plains. 

Earth feels new’ scythes upon her ; 
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We reap our brothers for the wains, 

And call tlic harvest — honour ; 

Draw face to face, front line to line, 

One ima^^e all inherit, — 

Then kill, curse on, by that same sign, 

Clay— clay, and spirit — spirit. 

Be pitiful, O God I 

The plague runs festering through the town, 

And never a bell is tolling, 

And corpses, jostled ’neath the moon, 

Nod to the dcad-cart’s rolling : 

The young child calleth for the cup, 

The strong man brings it weeping, 

The mother from her babe looks up. 

And shrieks away its sleeping. 

Be pitiful, 0 God I 

The plague of gold strikes far and near, 

And deep and strong it enters , 

This purple chimar which we wear. 

Makes inaddiT than the centaur’s : 

Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow strange, 

We cheer the pale gold-diggers. 

Each soul IS worth so much on ’Change, 

And marked, like sheep, with figures. 

Be pitiful, O God 1 

The curse of gold upon the land 
The lack of bread enforces — 

The rail-cars snoit from strand to strand, 

Like more of Death’s White horses ! 

The rich preach ' rights ’ and future days. 

And hear no angel scoffing, 

The poor die nuite—with starving gaze 
On corn-ships m the offing. 

lie pitiful, 0 God I 
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We meet together at the feast — 

To private mirth betake us — 

We stare down in the wine-cup, lest 
Some vacant chair should shake us : 

We name delight, and pledge it round — 

' It shall be ours to-morrow ! * 

God’s seraphs, do your voices sound 
As sad, in naming sorrow? 

Be pitiful, 0 God 1 

We sit together, with the skies. 

The steadfast skies, above us, 

We look into each other’s eyes, 

' And how long will you love iis?’ 

The eyes grow dim with prophecy, 

The voices, low and breathless, — 

* Till death us part ! O words, to be 
Our best, for love the deathless ! 

Be pitiful, O God I 

We tremble by the liarniless bed 
Of one loved and departed : 

Our tears drop on the lips that said 
Last night, ‘ Be stronger-hearted ! ‘ 

O God, — to clasp those fingers close. 

And yet to feel so lonely ! 

To see a light upon such brows, 

Which is the daylight only ! 

Ik' pitiful, O God] 

The happy children come to us, 

And look up in our faces ; 

They ask us, ' Was it thus, and thus, 

When we were in their places?’ — 

We cannot speak ; — ^we see anew 
The hills we used to live in. 
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And feel our mother’s smile press through 
The kisses she is giving. 

Be pitiful, O God I 

We pray together at the kirk 
For mercy, mercy solely ; 

Hands weary with the evil w'ork, 

We lift them to the Holy. 

The corpse is calm below our knee, 

Its spirit, bright before Thee — 

Between them, worse than either, we — 
Without tlie rest or glory. 

Be p'liful, O God 1 

We leave the communing of men, 

The muimiir of the passions, 

And live alone, to live again 
With endless generations : 

Are we so brave?— The sea and sky 
In silence lift their mirrors, 

And, glas.sed therein, oiir spirits high 
Recoil from their own terrors. 

Tk‘ pitiful, O God ! 

We Mt on hills our childhood wist. 

Woods, hamlets, streams, beholding.' 

The sun strikes through the farthest mist 
'I'lic city's spire to golden : 

The city’s golden spire it was, 

W'hcn hojx; and health were strongest, 

But now it is the churchyard grass 
We look upon the longest. 

fie pitiful, O God 1 

And soon all vision waxeth dull ; 

Men whisper, ‘ He is dying ; ’ 

We cry no more ' Be pitiful ! ' 

We have no sl^'cngth for rrying : 
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No strength, no need. Then, soul of mine, 
Iwook up and tniimph rather — 

Lo, in the depth of God’s Divinci, 

The Son adjures the Father, 

Be pitiful, O God 1 

A PORI^RAIT. 

*One name is Kli/abcth * — Kk.v Jonson. 

I WILT, paint her as I see her. 

Ten times have the lilies blown. 

Since she looked upon the sun. 

And her face is lily-clear, 

Lily-shaped, and drop|x*d in duty 
To the law of its own beauty. 

Oval cheeks cncolourcd faintly, 

Which a trail of golden hair 
Keeps from fading off to air : 

And a forehead fair and saintly, 

Which two blue eyes undershine, 

Like meek prayers Indore a slirine. 

Face and figure of a child, — 

Though too calm, you think, and tender, 
P'or the childhood you would lend her. 

Yet child-simple, undefiled, 

Frank, obedient, waiting still 
On the turnings of your w ill. 

Moving light, as ail young things, 

As young birds, or early wheat 
When the wind blows over it. 
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Only, free from fluttenngs 

Of loud mirth that scorntith measure — 
T aking love for her chief pleasure. 

Choosing pleasures, for the rest, 

Which come softly — just as she, 

When she nestles at your knee. 

Quiet talk she liketh best, 

In a bower of gentle looks, — 
Watering flowers, or reading books. 

And her voice, it murmurs lowly, 

As a silver stream may run. 

Which yet feels, you feel, the sun. 

And her smile it seems half holy, 

As if drawn fiom thoughts more far 
Than our common jestings are. 

And if any poet knew her. 

He would sing of her with falls 
Used ill lovely madrigals. 

And if any painter drew her. 

He would paint her unaware 
With a halo round the hair. 

And if reader read the poem, 

He woukl whisper — ' You have done a 
C’onsecrated little Una.' 

And a dreamer (did you show him 
That same picture) would exclaim, 

* 'Tis my angel, with a name ! ’ 

And a stranger, when he sees her 
In the street even, smileth stilly, 

Just as you would at a lily. 
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And all voices that address her, 

Soften, sleeken every word, 

As if speaking to a bird. 

And all fancies yearn to cover 
The hard earth whereon slie passes, 
With the tliyniy-scented grasses. 

And all hearts do pray, ‘ God love her !* 
Ay and always, in good sooth, 

We may all bo sure He doth. 


LOVED ONCE. 

I CLASSED, appraising once, 

Earth’s lamentable sounds, — the welladay, 

The jarring yea and nay, 

The h\ll of kisses on unanswcrmg clay, 

The sobbed farewell, the welcome mournfuller, — 

But all did leaven the air 
With a less bitter leaven of sure despair 

Than these words — •' I loved ONCE.’ 

And who saith, ‘ I loved oxn-: ’ ? 

Not angels, — whose clear eye‘>, love, love foresee, 

Love, through eternity, 

And by To Love do apprehend To Be. 

Not God, called Love, IBs noble crown-name casting 
A light too broad for blasting : 

The great God changing not from everlasting, 

Saith never, ' I loved ONCE.’ 

Oh, never is ‘ Loved once ’ 

'I'hy word, thou Victim-Cliiist, misprized friend ! 

'I'hy cross and curse may rend, 

But having loved 'Lhou lovest to the end. 
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This is man’s saying-— man’s : too weak to move 
One spliercd star above, 

Man desecrates the eternal Goti-word I^ove 
By his No More, and Once. 

I low say \e, ‘ We loved once,’ 

Blasphemers ? Is your e'arth not cold enow. 

Mourners, without that snow ^ 

Ah, friends, and would ye wrong each other so? 

And could ye say of some whose love is known, 

Whose prayers ha\e met your own, 

Whose tears have fallen for you, w'hose smiles have shone 
So long, — ■* We loved them once ' ? 

Toiild ye, * W'e loved her once,' 

Say calm of me, sweet friends, when out of sight ? 

M^ien hearts of better right 
Stand in between me and jour happy light? 

Or when, as flowers kept too long in the shade, 

Ye find my colours fatie. 

And all that is not love in me, decayed? 

Such word*' — Ye loved ONCE ! 

Could ye, ‘ Wc loved her once,’ 

Say cold of me w lien further put aw'ay 
In earth’s sepulchral clay, 

Wh<*n mute the lips which deprecate to-day? 

Not so ! not then — least then ! wdien life is shriven 
And Death’s full joy is given, — 

Of those who sit and love you up m heaven, 

Say not, ‘We loved them once.’ 

Say never, ye loved ONCIC : 

God is too near above, the grave, beneath, 

And all our moments breathe 
Too quick in mysteries of life and death, 
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For such a word. The eternities avenge 
Affections light of range. 

There comes no change to justify that change, 
Whatever comes- - I.,oved onck ! 

And yet that ranie word onck 
I s humanly acceptive. Kings have said, 

Sliaking a discrowned head, 

* We ruled once,’ — dotards, * We once taught and led,' 
Cripples once danced i’ the vinos, and bards approved, 
Were once by scornings moved : 

But love strikes one hour — love I those 7iever loved 
Who dream that they loved ONCE. 


THE HOUSE OF Cl.OUDS. 

I WOULD build a cloudy House 
For mv thoughts to live in. 

When for earth too fancy-loose, 

And too low for heaven 
Hush ' I talk mv dream aloud, 

1 build it bright to see, — 

I build it on the moonlit cloud 
To which I looked with ihcc. 

Cloud-walls of the morning s grey. 
Faced with amber column, 
Crowned with crimson cupola 
From a sunset solemn : 

May-mists, for the casements, fetch, 
Pale and glimmering, 

With a sunbeam hid in each 
And a smell of spring. 

Build the entrance high and proud, 
Darkening and then brightening, 
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Of a riven tliunder-cloud, 

Veined by the hgiitning : 

Use one with an iris-stain 
For the door so thin. 

Turning to a sound like rain 
A'' I enter m. 

Build a spacious hall thereby 
Boldly, never fearing ; 

Use the blue place of tlie sky 
Which the wind is dealing : 
Branched with corridors sublime, 
Flecketl with winding stairs, 

Such ns children wish to climb 
Following their ow'n prayers. 

In the mutest of the house, 

I will have my chamber ; 

Silence at the door shall use 
Evening's light of amber. 
Solemnizing every mood, 

Softening in degree, 

Turning sadness into goo<l 
As 1 tuin the key. 

Be my chamber tapestried 
With thi; showers of summer, 
(dose, Vmt soundless, gloiified 
Vdien the sunbeams come here— 
Wandering harpers, harping on 
Water stringed for such, 

Drawing colour, for a tune, 

With a \ibrant touch 

Bring a shadow green and still 
From tlie chestnut-forest. 

Bring a purple from the lull. 

When the heat is sorest : 
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Spread them out from wall to wall, 
Carpet- wove around, 

Whereupon the foot shall fall 
In light instead of sound. 

Bring fantastic cloudlets home 
From the noontide zenith. 

Ranged for sculptures round the room 
Named as Fancy wecneth ; 

Some bo Junos, without eyes, 

Naiads, without sources. 

Some 1)0 birds of parathse. 

Some, Olympian horses. 

Bring the <iews the birds shake off 
Waking in tlie hedges, — 

Those too, perfumed for a proof, 
r'rorn tlie lilies' edg(‘s : 

From our Kngland’s field and moor, 
Bring them calm and white in, 
Whence to form a mirror pure 
For Love’s self-deligliling. 

Bring a grey cloud from the east 
Where th<! laik is singing, 
(Something of the song at least 
Unlost in the bringing) ; 

That shall lie a mormng-cliair, 
Poet-dream may sit m 
When it leans out on the air. 
Unrhymed and unwritten. 

Bring the red cloud from the sun. 
While he sinketh catch it ; 

That shall be a couch, — with one 
Sidelong .star to watch it,- - 
Fit for poet’s finest thought 
At the curfew-sounding ; 
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Things unseen being nearer brought 
T'han the seen, around him. 

Poet's thought, — not poet’s sigh, 

T.as, they come together ! 

Cloudy walls divide and fly 
As in April wcallier. 

Cupola and column proud, 

Structure bright to see. 

Gone ! except that moonlit cloud 
To winch I looked with thee. 

Let them ! W)[)e such \isioinngs 
I*'i om the fancy ’.s cartel : 

Love secures some fairer things, 
Dowered with his immortal. 

The sun may darken, heaven be bowed 
I kit still unch.inged shall be, — 

Here, in my soul,™ that moonlit cloud 
To which I looked with thke ! 


A FLOWER IN A LETTER. 

My lonely chamber next the sea, 

Is full of many fiowcis set fiee 
By summer's earliest duty : 

Di'ur friends upon the garden-walk 
Might slop amid their fondest talk 
To pull the least in beauty. 

A thousand flowers, each si'eming one 
That learnt by gazing on the sun 
To counterfeit liis shining ; 

Within whose leaves the holy dew 
That falls from heaven has won anew 
A glory, in declining. 
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Red roses, ii‘'Cd to praises long, 

C'ontentcd with the poet’s song, 

'Fhe nightingale’s being over ; 

And lilies white, prepaied to touch 
The whitest thouglit, nor soil it much, 
or dreamer turned to lover. 

Deep violets, you liken to 
The kindest eyes that look on you, 
Without a thought disloyal , 

And cactuses, a tjuecn might don 
If weary of a golden crown, 

And still appear as royal. 

Pansies for kidies all, — T w is 
'rhat none who weai such brooches, miss 
A jcw'cl in tlie mirror ; 

And tulips, children love to stretch 
Their fingers down, to fi^el in <,‘ach 
Its beauty’s secret nearer. 

Eove's language may be talked with these 
To work out dioieest sentences, 

No blossoms can be meeler ; 

And, such being used in hki'-tern bowers, 
Young maids may wonder if the flow'crs 
Oi meanings be llie suceter. 

And such being strew n before a bride, 

Her little foot may tuin aside. 

Their longer bloom decreeing, 

Unless some voice’s whispered sound 
Should make her gazt* upon the ground 
Too earnestlv for seeing. 

And such being scattered on a grave, 
Whoever mourneth there may have 
A type which seemeth worthy 
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Of that fair body hid below, 

Which bloomed on earth a tune ago 
Then perished as the earthy. 

And such being wreallied for worldly feast 
Across the brimming cup some guest 
Their rainbow colours viewing 
May feel them, with a silent start. 

The covenant, Ins childish heart 
With nature made, renewing. 

No flowers onr gardemc^d Ifaigland hath 
To match witli these, in bloom and breath, 

Which from the w'orld are hiding 
In sunny Devon moist with rills, — 

A nunnery of cloistered hills. 

The elements jjresiding. 

By Loddon’s stream tba* llow'crs are fair 
'I'hat meet one gifted lady's care 
With prodigal n-warding, 

(For Beauty is too used to lun 
To Milford’s bower — to want the sun 
To light her through tlv garden). 

But here, all summer'' are cornpiiscd. 

The nightly frosts shrink exoiciscd 
Before the priestly moonshine ; 

And every wind with stolcd feet, 

In wandering down the alleys sweet 
Steps lightly oil the sunshine, 

And (having promised Har]>ocrate 
Among the nodding roses that 

No harm shall touch his daughters) 

Gives quite away the rushing sound 
He dares not use upon .such ground, 

To cver-trickhng waters. 
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Yet, sun and wind ! what can ye do 
But make the leaves more brightly show 
In posies newly gathered ? 

I look away from all your best, 

To one poor flower unlike the rest, 

A little flower half-withered. 

I do not think it ever was 
A pretty flower, — to make the grass 
Look greener where it reddened ; 

And now' it seems ashamed to be 
Alone, in all this company, 

or aspect shrunk and saddene<l. 

A chamber-window was the spot 
It grew in, from a garden-pot, 

Among the city shadows : 

If any, tending it, might seem 
To smile, ’twais only in a dream 
Of nature in the meadows. 

I low coldly on its head did fall 
The sunshine, from the city wall 
In pale refraction driven ! 

How' sadly plashed upon its leaves 
The laindrops, losing in the caves 
T'he first sweet news of heaven ! 

And those who plante<i, gathered it 
In gamesome or in loving fit, 

And sent it as a token 
Of what their city pleasures be, — 

For one, in Devon by the sea 
And gardcn-blcx)ms, to look on. 

But SHE for whom the jest was meant, 
With a grave passion innocent 
Recoivirg what was given. — 
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Oh, if her face she turnfcd then, 

Let none say 'twas to gaze again 
U pon the flowers of Devon ! 

Because, whatever virtue dwells 
In genial skies, warm oracles 

For gardens brightly springing, — 

The flower which grew beneath your eyes, 
Beloved friends, to mine supplies 
A beauty worthier singing ! 


THE MOURNIN(; MOTHER. 

(of TllK DEAD BLIND.) 

Dost thou w’eep, mourning mother, 

I'or thy blind boy in grave? 

'I'hat no more with each other, 

Sweet counsel ye can have ? 

That he, left dark by nature, 

C^an never more be led 

By thee, maternal creature. 

Along smooth paths instead ? 

That thou canst no more show him 
The sunshine, by the heat ; 

The river's silver flowing. 

By murmurs at his feet ? 

The foliage, by its coolness ; 

The roses, by their smell ; 

And all creation’s fulness. 

By Love’s invisible? 

Weepest thou to behold not 
His meek blind eyes again, — 

Closed doorways which were folded, 
And prayed against in vain — 
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And under which, sale smiling 
The cliild-mouth evermore, 

As one who watcheth, wiling 
The time by, at a door ? 

And weepest thou to feel not 
His clinging hand on thine — 
Which now, at dreani-tinie, will not 
Its cold touch disentwjiic? 

And wee pest thou still ofter, 

Oh, never more to mark 
His low soft words, made softer 
By speaking m the dark? 

Weep on, tlion mourning mother I 

But since to him when living, 

Thou wast both sun and moon, 
Hook o’er his grave, surviving, 

I'l om a high sphere alone 1 
Sustain that exaltation, 

Expand that tender light, 

And hold in mother-passion 
Thy Blessed in iby sight. 

See how he went out straightway 
From the dark world he knew, — 
No twilight in the gateway 
To mediate ’twixt the two, — 

Into the sudden glory, 

Out of the dark he trod, 
Departing from before thee 
At once to light and God !— 

For the first face, beholding 
The Christ’s in its divine. 

For the first place, tlie golden 
And tideless hyaline, 

With trees at lasting summer 
That rock to songful sound, 
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While angels the new-comer 
Wrap a still smile around. 

Oh, in the blessed psalm now, 

His happy voice he tries, 
Spreading a thicker palm-bough, 
'rhan others, o’er his eyes ! 

Yet still, in all tin? singing, 

Thinks haply of thy song 
Which, in his life’s first spimging, 
Sang to 1)1111 all night long ; 

And wishes it beside him, 

With kissing lips that cool 
And soft did overglide him, 

To make the sweetness full. 

Look up, O mourning mother ! 

Tliy blind boy walks in light : 

Ye wait for one another 
Before Gofl’s infinite. 

But thou art now the darkest, 

Thou mother left below — 

Thou, the sole blind, — thou markest, 
Content that it be so,-- 
Until ye two have meeting 
Where Heaven’s pearl-gate is. 

And he shall lead thy feet m, 

As once tiiou leddest ///j. 

Wait on, thou mourning mother I 


A VALEDICTION. 

God be with thee, my Ixiloved,— God be with thee ! 
Else alone thou goest forth, 

Thy face unto the north, 

Moor and pleasance all around thee and beneath thee 
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A valediction. 


Looking equal in one snow ; 

While I who try to reach thee, 

Vainly follow, vainly follow 
With the farewell and the hollo. 

And cannot reach thee so. 

Alas, I can but teach thee ! 

God be with thee, iny beloved, --G od be with thee 1 

C'an 1 teach thee, my beloved, — can I teach thee? 

If I said, ' Go left or right,’ 

The counsel would be light, 

The wisdom, poor of all that could enrich thee ; 

My right would show like left , 

My raising vvoukl depress thee, 

My choice of light w'ould blind thee, 

Of way, w’ould leave behind thee, 

Of end, would leave bereft. 

Alas, I can but bless thec ! 

May God teach thee, my beloved,— may God teach thee 1 

Can I bless thee, my beloved,— can I bless thee? 

W^hat blessing word can I 
From mine own tears keep dry ^ 

What flowers grow in my field wherewith to dress thee? 
My good reverts to ill ; 

My calmnesses would move thee. 

My softnesses would prick thee. 

My bindings up would break thee. 

My crownings, curse and kill. 

Alas, 1 can but love thee I 

May God bless thec, my beloved, — may (iOD bless thee ! 

Can I love thee, my beloved,— can I love thee ? 

And is this like love, to stand 
With no help in my hand, 

When strong as death I fain would watch above thee ? 
My lovC'kiss can deny 
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No tear that falls beneath it ; 

Mine oath of love can swear thee 
From no ill that conies near thee, 

And thou dicst while 1 breathe it, 

And / — I can but die ! 

May God love thee, my beloved, — may GOD love thee I 


LESSONS FROM THE CORSE. 

‘ do will the secret of a weed’s jdain heart.’ 

Lowell- 

Mountain gorses, ever golden. 

Cankered not the whole year long ! 

Do ye teach us to be strong, 

Howsoever pricked and lioldcn 
Like your thorny blooms, and so 
Trodden on by rain and snow. 

Up the hill-side of this life, as bleak as where ye grow? 

Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms, 

Do ye teach us to be glad 
When no summer can be had, 

Blooming in our inward bosoms ? 

Ye, whom God preserveth still, 

Set as lights upon a hill, 

Tokens to the wintry earth that Beauty liveth still I 

Mountain gorses, do ye teach us 
From that academic chair 
Canopied with azure air. 

That the wisest word man reaches 
Is the humblest he can speak ? 

Ye, who live on mountain peak. 

Yet live low along the ground, beside the grasses meek I 

L 
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Mountain gorses, since Linrueus 
Knelt beside you on the sod, 

For your beauty thanking God. — 

For your t('aching, ye should see us 
Rowing in piostration new ! 

Whence arisen, — if one or two 
Drops be on our chei'ks — O world, they aic not tears but dew. 


THE LADY’S YES. 

•Yes,' I answered you last night ; 

‘ No, '.this morning, sir, 1 s.iy 
Colours seen by candle-light 
Will not look the same by day. 

When the viols played their best, 
Lamps above and lauglis bi'lovv, 
Loi'e me soundeti hke a jest, 

Fit for .iw or fit for uo. 

Call me false or call me free, 

Vow, whatever light may sliinc, — 
No man on your face shall see 
Any grief for chauge on mine. 

Yet the sin is on us both ; 

Time to dance is not to woo ; 
Wooing light makes fickle troth. 
Scorn of me recoils on you. 

Learn to win a lady's faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high, 
Bravely, as for life and death. 

With a loyal gravity. 
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Lead her from the festive boards, 
Pomt her to the starry skies ; 
Guard her, by your trutliful words 
Pure from courtship’s flatteries. 

By vour truth she shall be true, 
Ever tnu‘, as \\iv('s of yore , 
And lier rer, onee said to you, 
Shall be Yes for evermore. 


THAT DAY. 

I STAND by the river where both of us stood. 

And there is but one shadow to darken tlte flood ; 

And the path leading to it, where both ustul to pass, 

Has the step but of one, to take dt‘w from the grass, — 

One forlorn since that day. 

The flowers of tlie margin are many to see ; 

None stoops at my bidding to pluck them for me. 

The bird in the alder sings loudly and long,* -- 
My low sound of weeping disturbs not his song, 

As thy \o\v did, that day. 

I stand by the river, I think of the vow^ ; 

Oh, calm as the place is, \ o\v-breakcr, be thou ! 

1 Ic‘ave the flower growing, the bird unreproved , 

Would T trouble fhcc rather than them, my beloved, — 

And my lover that day? 

Go, be sure of my love, by that treason forgiven ; 

Of my prayers, by the blessings they win thee from Pleaven; 
Of my grief — (guess the length of the sword by the sheath’s) 
By the silence of life, more pathetic than death’s ! 

Go, — be clear of that day ! 
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THE DEAD PAN. 

Excited by Schiller’^ ‘ tlotter Griechen lands,’ and partly founded 
on a well-known tradition mentioned in a treatise of Plutarch (* De 
Oraculorum Defectu ’), acconling to which, at the hour of the 
Saviour's agony, a cry of ‘(heat Pan is dead !’ swept across the 
waves in the hearing of certain mariners, — ^and the oracles ceased. 

It is in all veneration to the memory of the deathless Schiller, that 
I oppose a doctrine stdl more dishonouring to poetry than to 
Christianity. 

As Mr. Kenyon’s gi aceful and harmonious paraphrase of the 
German poem was the first <x:casion of the turning of njy thoughts in 
this direction, 1 take advantage of the pretence to indulge my feelings 
(which overflow on other grounds) by inscribing my lyj ic to that dear 
friend and relative, with the earnestness of appreciating esteem as 
well as of affectiojiate gratitude. — 1844. 

Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 

Can ye listen in your silence ? 

Can your mystic voices tell us 
Where ye hide? In floating islands. 

With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

In what revels are ye sunken 
In old ^Ethiopia ? 

Have the Pygmies made you drunken, 

Bathing in mandragora 
Your divine pale lips, that shiver 
Like the lotus in the river? 

F*an, Pan is dead. 

Do ye sit there still in slumber, 

In gigantic Alpine rows? 

The black poppies out of number 
Nodding, dripping from your brows 
To the red lees of your wine, 

And so kept alive and fine ? 

Pan, Pan is dead 
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Or lie crushed your stagnant corses 
Where the silver spheres roll on, 

Stung to life by centric forces 
Thrown like rays out from the sun ? — 
While the smoke of your old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters ? 

Great Pan is dead. 
* Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas,’ 

Said the old Hellenic tongue, — 

Said the hero-oaths, as well as 
Poets’ songs the sweetest sung : 

Have yc grown deaf in a day ? 

Can ye speak not yea or nay, 

Since Pan is dead ? 
Do ye leave your rivers flowing 
All alone, O Naiades, 

While your drenched locks dry slow in 
This cold feeble sun and breeze ? 

Not a word the Naiads say, 

Though the rivers run for aye ; 

For Pan is dead. 

From the gloaming of the oak-wood, 

O ye Dryads, could ye flee ? 

At the rushing thunder-stroke, would 
No sob tremble through the tree? 

Not a word the Dryads say, 

Though the forests wave for aye ; 

For Pan is dead. 
Have ye left the mountain places 
Oreads wild, for other tryst ? 

Shall w'e see no sudden faces 
Strike a glory through the mist ? 

Not a sound the silence thrills 
Of the everlasting hills ; 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
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O twelve gods of Plato’s vision, 

Crowned to starry wanderings, 

With your chariots in procession, 

And your silver clash of wings ! 

Very pale ye seem to rise. 

Ghosts of Grecian deities, 

Now Pan is dead I 
Jove, that right hand is unloaded. 
Whence the thunder did prevail, 

While in idiocy of godiiead 
Thou ai t staring the stars pale ! 

And llune eagle, blind and old, 

Roughs his feathers in the cold. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
Where, O Juno, is the glory 
Of thy regal look and tread ? 

Will they lay, forevermore, thee, 

On thy dim, straight, golden bed? 

Will thy cpieendom all he hid 
Meekly under either hd ! 

Pan, Pan is dead, 

Ha, Apollo ! floats his golden 
Hair all mist-like where he stands, 

Wlnle the Muses hang enfolding 
Knee and foot with faint wild hands? 
’Neath the clanging of thy bow, 

Niobe looked lost as thou ! 

Pan, Pan is tlead. 

Shall the casque with its brown iron, 
i*allas' broad blue eyes, eclipse, 

And no hero take inspiring 
From the god-Greek of her lips ? 

'Neath her olive dost thou sit, 

Mars the mighty, cursing it ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
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Bacchus, Bacchub ! on tlic panther 
He swoons, bound with his own vines ; 
And his Mjunads slowly saunter, 

Head aside, among the pines, 

While they murmur dreamingly, 

‘ Kvolie — ah — evohe — ! 

Ah , Pan is dead I * 
Neptune lies beside the trident, 

13ull and senseless as a stone ; 

And <jld IMuto deaf and silent 
Is cast out into the sun : 

( 'eres smileth stern thereat, 

‘ We all now are desolate 

Now I*an is dead. 
Aphrodite • dead and driven 
As thy native foam, thou art ; 

With tlie cesUis long done heaving 
On the white calm of thine heart ! 

Ai^ Adonis f at that shiiek, 

Not a tear runs down her cheek — 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

And the Loves, we used to know from 
One another, huddled lie, 

Frore as taken in a snow-storm, 

C'lose beside her tenderly ; 

As if each had weakly tried 
Once to kiss her as he died. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

What, and Hermes? Time enthralleth 
All thy cunning, Hermes, thus. 

And the ivy blindly crawdeth 
Round thy brave cadiiceus ? 

Hast Ihou no new message for us. 

Full of thunder and J ove-glories ? 

Nay, Pan is dead. 
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Crowned Cybcle's great turret 
Rocks and crumbles on her head ; 

Roar the lions of her chariot 
Toward the wilderness, unfed : 

Scornful children are not mute, — 

‘ Mother, mother, walk afoot — 

Since Pan is dead 1 * 
In the fiery-hearted centre 
Of the solemn universe, 

Ancient Vesta, — who could enter 
To consume thee with this curse? 

Drop thy grey chin on thy knee, 

O thou palsied Mystery ! 

For Pan is dead. 

Gods, we vainly do adjure you, — 

Ye return nor voice nor sign ! 

Not a votary could secure you 
Even a grave for your Divine : 

Not a grave, to show thereby, 

Here these grey old gods do lie. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Even that Greece who took your wages, 
Calls the obolus outworn ; 

And the hoarse deep-throated ages 
Laugh your godships unto scorn : 

And the poets tlo disclaim you, 

Or grow colder if they name you — 

And Pan is dead. 

Gods bereaved, gods belated, 

With your purples rent asunder I 
Gods discrowned and desecrated, 
Disinherited of thunder ! 

Now, the goats nmay climb and crop 
The soft grass on Ida's top — 

Now, Pan is dead. 
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Calm, of old, the bark went onward, 

When a cry more loud than wind, 

Rose up, deepened, and swept sunward, 
From the piled Dark behind ; 

And the sun shrank and grew pale. 

Breathed against by the great wail— - 

‘ Pan, Pan is dead.* 

And the rowers from the benches 
Fell, each shuddering on his face. 

While departing Influences 

Struck a cold back through the place ; 

And the shadow of the ship 
Reeled along the passive deep — 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

And that dismal cry rose slowly, 

And sank slowly through the air. 

Full of spirit s melancholy 

And eternity s despair I 

And they heard the words it said — 

Pan is dead— Great Pan is dead— 

PVN, Pan is nr.AD. 
'Twas the hour when Out* in Sion 
1 lung for love s sake on a cross ; 

When His brow was chill with dying. 

And His soul was faint with loss ; 

When llis priestly blood dropped tiownward 
And His kingly eyes looked throne ward — 
Then, Pan was dead 
By the love He stood alone in. 

His sole Godhead rose complete. 

And the false gods fell down moaning, 

Each from off his golden seat : 

All the false gods with a cry 
Rendered up their deity — 

Pan, Pan was dead, 

L 2 
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Wailing wide across the islands. 

They rent, vest-like, their Divine ; 

And a darkness and a silence 
Quenched the light of every shrine ; 

And Dodona's oak swang lonely 
Henceforth, to the tempest only, 

Pan, Pan was dead, 

Pythia staggered, feeling o’er her 
Her lost god's forsaking look ; 

Straight her eyeballs hirned with horror, 
And her crispy fillets shook, 

And her lips gasped through tlicir foam. 
For a word that did not come. 

Pan, Pan was dead. 

O ye vain false gods of Hellas, 

Ve are silent evermore ! 

And 1 dash down this old chalice 
Whence nbations ran of yore. 

See, the wine crawls in the dust 
Wormlike — as your glories must, 

Since Pan is dead, 
Get to dust, as common mortals 
By a common doom and track ! 

Let no Schiller from the portals 
Of that Hades call you back, 

Or instruct us to W'cep all 
At your antique funeral. 

Pan, Pan is dead, 
By your beauty, which confesses 
Some chief Beauty conquering you, — 

By our grand heroic guesses 
Through your falsehood at the T rue, — 
We will weep not f earth shall roll 
Heir to each god's aureole — 

And Pan is dead. 
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Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth* 

And those debonair romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 

Phoebus' chariot-coursc is run : 

Look up, poets, to the sun ! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Christ hath sent us down the angels ; 

And the whole earth and the skies 
Arc illumed by altar-candles 
Lit for blessed mysteries ; 

And a Priest’s hand through creation 
Waveth calm and consecration ; 

And Pan is dead. 
Truth is fair ; should we forgo it ? 

Can we sigh right tor a wrong ? 

God Ilirnself is the best PotU, 

And the Real is His song. 

Sing His truth out fair and full. 

And secure His beautiful. 

l.et Pan be dead. 
Truth is large : our aspiration 
Scarce embraces Iialf we be. 

Shame, to stand in Ills creation 
And doubt Truth's sufficiency 1 — 

To think God’s song unexcelling 
The poor tales of our own telling — 

W'^hen Pan is dead 1 

What is true and just and honest, 

What is lovely, what is pure. 

All of praise that hath admonisht, 

All of virtue, shall endure ; 

1‘hese are themes for poets’ uses. 

Stirring nobler than the Muses, 

Ere Pan was dead. 
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O brave poets, keep Vjack nothing, 

Nor mix falsehood with the whole ; 
Look up Godvvard ; speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul : 

Hold, in high poetic duty, 

Truest Tuith the fairest F^eauty ! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 


CATARINA TO CAMOENS ; 

DYING IN HIS AHSKNCK ABKOAD, AND KEI URIUNU TO THE POEM IN 
WHICH HE K1 t</KDLD THE SWEEINESS OF HICK EVES. 

On the door you will not enter, 

I have gazed too long adieu ! 

Hope witlidraw.s her jicradventurc ; 

Death is near me, — and wot yott. 

Come, O lover, 

Close and cover 

These poor eyes, you call, I ween 
‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ! ’ 

When T heard you sing that buiden 
In my vernal days and bowers. 

Other praises disregarding, 

I but harkened that of yours 
Only saying 
In heart-playing, 

' Blessed eyes mine eyes have been, 

If the sweetest, ms have seen ! ' 

But all changes. At this vtsper. 

Cold the sun shines down the door. 

If you stood there, would you whisper 
‘ Love, I love you,’ as before,— 
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Death pervading 
Now, and shading 
Eyes you sang of, lliat yestreen, 

As the sweetest ever seen ? 

Yes. I think, were you beside them, 
Near the bed I die upon, 

Though their beauty yt>u denied them, 
As you stood there, looking down, 
You would truly 
Call them duly. 

For the lov^e's sake found therein, 

‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.’ 

And \iyou looked down upon them, 
And if they looked up to you, 

All the light whicli has foregone them 
Would be gathered ba<'k anew : 
They would truly 
Be as duly 

Lo\e transformed to beauty's sheen 
‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.’ 

But, ah me ! >ou only see me, 

In your thoughts of loving man, 
Smiling soft perhaps and dreamy 
Through the wavings of my fan ; 
And unwecting 
Go repeating. 

In your reverie serene, 

‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen— ‘ 

While my spirit leans and reaches 
From my body still and pale, 

Fain to hear what tender speech is 
In your love to help my bale, 

O my poet, 

Come and show it 1 
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Come, of latest love, to glean • 

‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.' 

O my poet, O ray prophet, 

When you praised their sweetness sOf 
Did you think, in singing of it, 

That it might be near to go ? 

Had you fancies 
From their glances, 

That the grave would quickly screen 
‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ? ' 

No reply. The fountain's warble 
In the courtyard sounds alone. 

As the water to the marble 
So my heart falls with a moan 
From love-sighing 
To this dying. 

Death forerunneth I>ove to win 
‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen,’ 

Will you come? When I'm departed 
Where all sweetnesses are hid, 

Where thy voice, my tender-hearted 
Will not lift up either lid. 

Cry, O lover, 

Love is over I 

Cry, beneath the cypress green, 

' Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ! ’ 

When the angelus is ringing. 

Near the convent will you walk. 

And recall the choral singing 

Which brought angels down our talk’ 
Spirit-shriven 
T viewed Heaven, 
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Till you smiled — ‘ Is earth unclean, 

‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ? ' 

When beneath the palace-lattice 
You ride slow as you have done, 

And you sec a face there, that is 
Not the old familiar one, — 

Will you oftly 
Murmur softly. 

Here ye watched me morn and e’en. 
Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ! ’ 

When the palace-ladies, sitting 

Round your gittern, ihall have said, 

‘ Poet, sing those verses %M*ittcn 
For the lady who is dead,' 

Will you tremble 
Yet dissemble, — 

Or sing hoarse, with tears between, 

‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ? ' 

‘ Sweetest eyes ! ’ how' sweet in flowings 
The repeated cadence is ! 

Though you sang a hundred poems. 
Still the best one would be this, 

I can hear it 
’Twixt niy spirit 
And the earth-noise intervene — 

‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen ! ’ 

But the priest waits for the praying, 
And the choir are on their knees, 

And the soul must pass away in 

Strains more solemn -high than these. 
Miserere 
For the w'eary ! 

Oh, no longer for Catrine 
‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen 1 * 
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Keep my riband, take and keep it, 

(I have loosed it from my hair)* 
Feeling;;, while you overwcep it, 

Not alone in your despair, 

Since w itli saintly 
Watch unfainlly 
Out of heaven shall o’er you lean 
‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.’ 

Hut — but tioiir — yet unrcmovi'd 
I 'P to heaven, they glisten fast ; 
You may cast away, Fleloved. 

In your future all my past : 

Such old phrases 
May be praises 

For some fairer bosom-queen — 

‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen 1 ’ 

Kyes of mine, what are ye doing ? 

Faithless, faithless,— praised amis? 
If a U ar be of your showing, 

Dropt for any hope of ms 1 
Death has boldness 
Besides coldness. 

If unworthy tears demean 
‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever sct-n.’ 

I will look out to his future ; 

I will bless it till it shine. 

Should he ever be a suitor 
Unto sweeter eyes than mine, 
Sunshine gilfl them, 

Angels shield them. 
Whatsoever eyes terrene 
Be the sweetest nis have seen 1 

* She left him the riband from her hair. 
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With stammering lips and insufficient sound 
I strive and struggle to deliver right 
That music of my nature, day and night 
Witli dream and thought and feeling mterwonnd, 
And inly answeiing nil the senfcs round 
With octaves of a mystic depth and height 
Which step out grandly to the infinite 
From the dark edges of the sensual gtound. 

Thr song of soul I struggle to oullxTir 
Through portals of the sense sublime and i\hole, 
And utter all rn)self into tlii' air : 

But if 1 did It,— as the thunder-roll 

Breaks its own cloud, my tlesh would perish there 

Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 
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%erap!> anu Poet. 

The seraph sings before the manifest 
(jod-One, and m the burning of the Seven, 

And with the full life of consummate Mcavcn 
Heaving beneath him like a mother’s breast 
Warm with her first-born’s slumber in that nest. 
The poet sings upon the earth grave-riven, 

Before the naughty world, soon self-forgiven 
For wronging him, — and in the darkness prest 
From his own soul by worldly weights. Even so, 
Sing, seraph with the glory ! heaven is high , 
Sing, ])oet with the sorrow ! earth is low : 

'I'he universe’s inward voices cry 
‘ Amen ’ to either song of joy and woe : 

Sing, seraph, — poet, — sing on equally I 


TBcteahement, 

\\ HEN some Beloveds, ’neath whose eyelids lay 
T he sweet lights of my childhood, one by one 
Did leave me dark before the natural sun, 

And I astonied fell and could not pray, — 

A thought within me to myself did say, 

' Is God less God, that f/iou art left undone? 

Rise, worship, bless Him, in this sackcloth spun, 
As in that purple ! ’ — But I answered, Nay ' 

What child his filial heart in words can loose 
If he behold his tender father raise 
TTie hand that chastens sorely? can he choose 
But sob in silence with an upw'ard gaze ? - 
And my great Father, thinking fit to bruise, 
Discerns in speechless tears both prayer and praise. 
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Consolation. 

All are not taken ; there are left behind 
T.iving Ri’loveds, ictndcr looks to bring 
And make the daylight still a happy thing, 

And tender voices, to make soft the winil 
But if it were not so — if I could find 
No love in al! the world for comforting, 

Nor any j^itli but hollowly did ring 

Where ' du<^t to dust ’ the love from life disioined. 

And if, befoie those sepulchres unmovmg 

I stood alone, (as some forsaken lamb 

Goes bleating up the moors in weary dearth) 

C'rying ‘ Where are yc, O my loved and loving ’ 

1 know a Voice would sound, ‘ Daughter, I am. 
Can I suffice for Heaven and not for earth ? ' 


^0 EtijijJen 09itforP. 

I\ III R (.AKDfN. 

WiiAT time 1 lay these rhymes ancar thy feet, 
Benignant fiicnd, I will not proudly say 
As better poets use, ‘ These I lay,' 

Because 1 would not wrong thy roses sweet, 
Blaspheming so their name. And yet, repeat 
7'hou, ovi'rleaning them this spring-time day, 

With heart as open to love as theirs to Mny, 

— ' Lov^rooted verse may re.ich some heavenly heat, 
Isven like my blossoms, if as n.iturc-lrue 
Though not as precious ’ 'Fhou art unperplext, 
De.ir friend, in whose dear w'ntings drops the dew 
And blow the natural airs, — thou, who art n'-xl 
To nature's self in cheering the world's view,-— 

To preach a sermon on so known a text ! 
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®tt 8 Portrait of CKorUjsitoortti 15. Wi, Ipapooit. 

Wordsworth upon Helvellyn ! Lci the cloud 

]^bb audibly along the mountain-wind 

Then break against the rock, and show behind 

The lowland valleys floating up to crowd 

The sense with beauty. lie with forehead bowed 

And humblf'-lidded eyes, as one inclined 

Ik'fore the sovran thought of Ins own mind, 

And very inet^k with inspirations proud, 

T'akes here his rightful place as poet-priest 
By the high altar, singing prayer and prayer 
To the higher Heavens. A noble vision free 
Our Haydon’s hand has flung out from the niisi : 

No portrait tins, with Academic air ! 

I'his IS the jioet and his poetry. 


Pact anti JFuture* 

My future will not copy fair my past 
On any leaf but Heaven’s. lie fully done, 
Supernal Will ’ 1 would not fain be one 

Who, satisfying thirst and breaking fast, 

Upon the fulness of the heart at last 
Says no grace after meat. My wine has run 
Indeed out of my cup, and tliere is none 
To gather up the bread of my repast 
Scattered and trampled , yet I find some good 
In earth’s green herbs, and streams that bubble up 
(dear from the darkling ground, — content until 
1 sit with angels before better food : 

Dear Christ ! when Thy new vintage fills niy cup, 
This hand shall shake no more, nor that wine spill 
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3[rreparablenf00* 

I HAVE been m the meadows all the day 
And gatheri'd there the nosegay that you see, 
Singing within myself as bird or bee 
Wlien such do iield-work on a morn of May. 

But, now 1 look upon my flowers, decay 
lias met tht;ni in my hands more fatally 
Hccaus<‘ more warmly clasped,-- -and sobs are free 
To come instead of songs. What do you say, 
Sweet counsellors, dear friends? that I should go 
Back straightway to the fields and gather more ? 
Another, sooth, may do it, but not I ! 

My lu'art is \erv tired, iiiy strength is low. 

My hands are full of blossoms plucked before, 
Held dead within them till myself shall die. 


Thank God, bless God, all ye w'ho suffer not 
More grief th.m ye can weep for. I'hat is well — 
That It light gnming ! lighter, none befell 
.Since Aflain foifeited the piinial lot. 

'I'eais ' wliat are tevirs ? I'he babe weej^', in Us cot, 
The rnoth(;r singing , at her mariiage bell 
The bride weeps, and before the oraele 
Gf high-laned lulK the poet has forgot 
Such moisture on Ins cheeks. Thank God for graces 
Ye who \v( ep only ! If, as some have done, 

Ye grope tear-blmded in .i desert place 

And toll' h but tombs, — look iij) ! those tears v\ill run 

Soon in hmg rivers <lown the lifted face, 

And leave the vision clear for stars and sun 
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®nef* 

I TELL you, hopeless Rrief is passionless ; 

That only men incredulous of despair, 

Half-taught in anguish, through the midnight air 

Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 

Of shrieking and reproach. Full descrtuess 

In souls as countries, lieth silent-bare 

Under tlie blanching, vertical eye-glare 

Of the absolute Heavens. Deep-hearted man, express 

Grief for thy Dead in silence like to death — 

Most like a monumental statue set 
In everlasting watch and moveless wot* 

'I ill Itself crumble to the dust beneath 
Touch it , the marble eyelids are not wet : 

If it could weep, it could arise and gn 

%\xbittitution. 

When some beloved voice that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, faileth .suddenly , 

And silence against which you dare not crv , 

Aches round you like a strong disease and new — 
What hope? what help? what music will undo 
That .silence to your sense? Not friendship's sigh, 
Not reason’s subtle count ; not melody 
Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunus blew ; 

Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales 
Whose h.iarls leap upward through the cypress-trees 
To the clear moon , nor yet the spheric laws 
Self-chanted, nor the angels’ sweet All hails, 

Met in the smile of God ; nay, none of these. 

Speak Thou, availing Christ ! — and fill this pause. 
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Comfort* 

Speak low to me, my Saviour, low and sweet 
From out the hallelujahs, sweet and low, 

Lest 1 should fear and fall, and imss Thee so 
Who art not missed by any that entreat. 

Speak to me as to Mary at Thy feet ! 

And if no precious gums my hands bestow, 

I^et rny tears drop like amber while I go 
In reach of Thy divmest voice complete 
In human est affection —thus, m sooth, 

To lose the sense of losing. As a child, 

Whose song-bird seeks the wood for evermore, 

Is sung to m its stead by mothei’s mouth 
Till, sinking on her breast, love-reeonciled, 

He sleeps the faster that he wept before. 

3^€rple]cctl ©ujetir* 

AKFfcCnONA riiLY INSCKima) TO E. J. 

Experience, like a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience m his hand, 

Wlience harmonies we cannot understand. 

Of God's will in Ills worlds, the strain unfolds 
In sad, jierplexed minors : deathly colds 
Fall on us while we hear, and countermand 
Our sanguine heart back from the fancy-land 
With nightingales in visionary wolds. 

We murmur, * Where is any certain tune 
Or measured music in such notes as these ? ’ 

Hut angels, leaning from the golden seat, 

Are not so minded ; their fine ear hath w on 
The issue of completed cadences. 

And, smiling down the stars, they whisper — S weet., 
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morfe. 

WiiAT are we set on enrth for? Say, to toil , 

Nor beck to leave thy knding of the vinos 
h'or all the heat o’ the clay, till it declines, 

And IVath’s nuld curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign , and He assigns 
All thy tears ovc-r, like juire crystallines, 

For younger tclU,nv-worke’’s of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labour, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s gtace liuciify through thee to all. 

The least flvnvi'i. with a brimming cup may stand, 
And shaie its dew-drop with another near. 


JFuturttp. 

And, O bekned voices, iijion which 

Ours passionately call b>eeause erelong 

Ye brake off in tlie middle of tliat song 

Wc sang together scjftly, to enrich 

I'he poor world with th" sense of love, and witch 

The heart out of things evil,-- 1 am strong, 

Knowing ye are not lost for aye among 

The hills, with last year’s thrush. God keeps a niche 

In Ilcavtm to iiokl our idols : and albeit 

He brake tliem to our faces and denied 

'I'hat our close kisses should impair their w'hite, 

I know we shall behold tliem raised, complete, 

The dust swept from their beauty, — glorified 
New Memnons singing in the great God-light. 
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tJTluo 

Two sayings of the Holy Scriptures beat 
Like pulses in the Church’s brow anti iirenst ; 

And by them we find rest in our unrest 
And, heart-deep in salt tears, ilo yet entreat, 

God's fellowship as if on heavenly seat. 

The first is Jesus wept, — whereon is prest 
Full many a sobVnng face that drops its best 
And sweetest \v;^ters on the record sweet : 

And one is where the Christ, denied and scorned, 
Looked upon Peter. Oh, to render plain, 

By help of having loved a httle and mourned, 

I’hat look of sovran love and sovran pain 
Which He, who could not sin yet suffered, turned 
On liim who could reject but not sustain ! 




€ljc JLook. 

The Saviour looked on I’eter. Ay, no w'ord, 

No gesture of reproach ; the Heavens serene 

'fhough heavy with armed justice, did not lean 

'Fheir thunders that way : the forsaken Lord 

Looked only, on the traitor. None record 

What that look was, none guess , for those who have seen 

Wronged lovers loving through a death-pang keen, 

Or pale-cheeked martyrs smiling to a .swonl, 

Have missed Jeho\ah at the judgment-call. 

And Peter, from the height of blasphemy — 

‘ I never knew this man ’—did quail and fall 
As knowing straight THAT (ion , and turned free 
And went out spi’echless from the face of all, 

And filled the silence, weeping bitterly. 
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tSTljc ^catling of tlje 

I THINK that look of Crhrist might seem to say-. 

‘ 'rhou Peter ! art thou then a common stone 
Which I at last must break my heart upon, 

For all God’s charge to Ills high angels may 
(iiiard my fool better ^ Did I yesterday 
Wash thy feet, niy beloved, that they should run 
Quick to deny me ’nenth the morning sun ? 

And do thy kisses, like the rest, betray ^ 

The cock crows coldly.— Go, and manifest 
A late contrition, but no bootless fear 1 
For when thy final need is drcarie*st. 

Thou shall not be denied, as I am here ; 

My voie<‘ to God and angels shall attest. 

Because 1 know this 7nan^ let him be clear, ^ 




91 Cl^ougfit for a JLonrlp 

INSeUinKD lO MV FKIKNU 1£. c. 

If God compel thee to this destiny. 

To die alone, with none beside thy bed 
To ruffle round with sobs thy last word said 
And mark with tears the pulses ebb from thee, — 
Pray then alone, ‘ O Christ, come tenderly ! 

By Thy forsaken Sonship in the red 
Drear wine-press, — by the wilderness outspread,— 
And the lone garden where Thine agony 
Fell bloody from Thy brow,- by all of those 
Permitted desolations, comfort mine ! 

No earthly friend being near me, interpose 
No deathly angel 'twixt my face and Thine, 

But stoop Thyself to gather my life’s rose, 

And smile awav rnv mortal to Divine I * 
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tSIork aiiD Contemplatton. 

The woman bmgrtli at her spinning-wheel 
A pleasant chant, ballad or barcarole ; 

She thinkeih of her song, upon the whole, 

Far more tliari of lier flax ; an<l )et the reel 
Is full, and artfully her fingers leel 
With (luick adjustment, provident control, 

'I'he lines, too subtly twwted to unioll, 

Out to a [lerfect thre.id I hence appeal 

I'o tlie dear L hristian < 'Imreh —that v\e may do 

Our Father's business m these temples mirk, 

Thus swift and steadfast, thus intent and strong ; 
Wiiile thus, apart from toil, our souls pursue 
Some high, calm, splieric tun<‘, and prove our work 
The better for the sweetness of our song. 


Pain fn Pleasure. 

A TtioUGiiT lay like a flower upon mine heart, 

And drew around it other thoughts like bees 
For multitude and thirst of sweetnesses ; 

Whereat rejoicing, I desired the art 

Of the Greek whistler, who to wharf and mart 

Could lure those insect swarms from orange-trees, 

That 1 might hive with me such thoughts and please 

My soul so, always. Foolish counterpart 

Of a weak man’s vain wishes ! While I spoke. 

The thought I called a flower grew nettle-rough, 

The thoughts, called bees, stung me to ft'stering : 
Oh, entertain (cried Reason as she woke,) 

Your best and gladdest thoughts but long enough, 
And they will all prove sad enough to sting ! 
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iflustl) or JTaimusJ. 

You sec this dog ; it was but yesterday 
I mused forgetful of his presence here 
Till thought on thought drew downward tear on tear 
When from the pillow where wet-checked 1 lay, 

A head as hairy as P'aunus thrust its way 
Right sudden against my face, two golden-clear 
Great eyes astonislied mine, a drooping e.ar 
Did flap me on either chc'ck to dry the spray t 
1 started first as some Arcadian 
Amazed by goatly god m twilight grove ; 

But as the bearded vision closelier ran 
My tears off, I knew Flush, and rose above 
Surprise and sadness, — thanking the true Pan 
Who by low creatures leads to heights of love. 


finite anc 31ttfinite. 

The wind sounds only in opposing straits. 

The sea, beside the shore ; man’s spirit rends 
Its quiet only up against the ends 
Of wants and ojipositions, loves and hates, 
When*, worked and worn by jiassionate debates 
And losing by the loss it apprehends, 

The flesh rocks round and every breath it sends 
Is ravelled to a sigh. All tortured states 
Suppose a straitened place. Jehovah Lord, 
Make room for rest, around me ! out of sight 
Now float me, of the vexing land abhorred, 

Till in deep calms of space my soul may right 
' Her nature, shoot large sail on lengthening cord, 
And rush exultant on the Infinite. 
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Sin SlpprelbenjEtion*. 

If all the gentlest-heatted friends I know 
Concentred in one heart their gentleness, 

That still grew gentler till its pulse was less 
For life than pity, — I should yet be slow 
To bring niy own heart nakedly below 
The palm of such a friend, that he should press 
Motive, condition, means, appliances. 

My false ideal joy and fickle woe, 

Out full to light and knowledge , I should fear 
Some plait between the brows, some rougher chime 
In the free voice. O angels, let yout foo 1 
Of bitter scorn dash on me ’ do ye lx ar 
What / say who bear calmly all the tini ' 

This everlasting face to face with God? 


iDisicouteiit. 

Light human nature is too lightly tost 
And ruffled without cause, complaining on. 

Restless with rest, until, being overthrown. 

It learneth to lie quiet. Let a frost 

Or a small wasp have crept to the innermost 

Of our npe peach, or let the wilful sun 

Shine westward of our wandow, — straight we run 

A furlong's sigh as if the world were lost. 

But what time through the heart and through the brain 
God hath transfixed us, —we, so moved before, 

Attain to a calm. Ay, shouldering weights of pain, 
We anchor in deep waters, safe from shore, 

And hear submissive o'er the stormy main 
God’s chartered judgments walk for evermore. 
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}3aticnce taujjljt Bature. 

‘ O DREARY life,' we cry, ‘ 0 dreary life ! ’ 

And still the generations of the birds 
Sing through our sighing, and the flocks and lierds 
Serenely live while we arc keeping strife 
With Heaven’s true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against w hich we may struggle ! Ocean girds 
Uuslackenevl the dry land, savannah-swards 
Unweary sweep, hills w’atcli unworn, and rife 
Meek leavi'S drop yearly from llu' forest-trees 
To show, above, the unwasted stars that pass 
In their old glory ; O thou (iod of old, 

Grant me some smaller gnu'C than comes to these 1- 
But ''0 much patience as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented through the heat and cold. 


Cljcerfttlncsjs hp iileaiiott. 

I THINK we are too ready with complaint 
/n this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the slope 
Of yon grey blank of sky, we migiit grow faint 
T o muse ujion eternity’s constraint 
Round our aspirant souls ; but since the scope 
Must widen eaily, is it wadi to droop, 

For a few days consumed in loss and taint? 

O pusillanimous Heart, be comforted 
And, like a cheerful traveller, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 

' Because the way is short, I thank Thee, God* 
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We overstate tlie ills of life, and take 
Imagination (given us to bring down 
The choirs of singing angels ovcrshone 
By Clod's clear glory) down our earth to rake 
I’he dismal snows instead, flake follow mg flakCt 
'To cover all the corn ; we walk upon 
The shadow of hills across a level thrown, 

And jiant like climbers : near the a]<lerbrake 
We sigh so loud, the nightingale vvillun 
Refuses to sing loud, else slit; would. 

O brothc'rs, let us h^ave the shame ami sin 
Of taking vainly, in a plaintive mood. 

The holy name of Orikk ‘ -holy herein. 

That by the grief of One came all our good. 


ilTJfquaci?. 

Now, by tlie veidure on thy thousand lulls, 
Beloved P'ngland, doth the earth appear 
Quite good enough for in<m to overbe; r 
The will of (jod in, with rebellious w^ils 1 
We cannot say the morning-sun fullh'i 
Ingloriously Us couise, nor that the clear 
Strong stars without significance inspheie 
Our habitation : we, meantime, our ills 
Heap up against this good and lift a cry 
Against this work-day w orld, this ill-spread feast. 
As if ourselves were better certainly 
Than what we conic to. Maker and High Priest, 
1 ask Thee not my joys to multiiily, — 

Only to make me worthier of the least. 
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tlTo ©eorg^e 

A DESIRE. 

Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted man, 
Self-called George Sand ! whose soul, amid the lions 
Of thy tumultuous senses, moans defiance 
And answers roar for roar, as spirits can : 

I would some mild miraculous thunder ran 
Above the applauded circus, in appliance 
Of thine own nobler nature's strength and science, 
Drawing two pinions, white as wings of swan. 

From thy strong shoulders, to amaze the place 
With holier light ! that thou to woman s claim 
And man's, might’st join beside the angel’s grace 
Of a pure genius sanctified from blame. 

Till child and maiden pressed to thine embrace 
To kiss upon thy lips a stainless fame. 


Co epeorge ^aito. 

A RECOGNITION. 

True genius, but true woman ! dost deny 
The woman’s nature with a manly scorn, 

And break away the gauds and armlets worn 
By weaker women in captivity ? 

Ah, vain denial ! that revolted cry 
Is sobbed in by a w oman’s voice forlorn, — 

Thy woman’s hair, my sister, all unshorn 
Floats back dishevelled strength in agony. 

Disproving thy man’s name : and while before 
The world thou burnest in a poet-fire. 

We see thy woman -heart beat evennore 

Through the large flame. Beat purer, heart, and higher, 

Till God unsex thee on the heavenly shore 

Where unincarnate spirits purely aspire ! 
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PHtfotier. 

I COUNT the dismal time by months and years 
Since last I felt the green sward under foot, 

And the great breath of all things summer-mute 
Met mine upon my lips. Now earth appears 
As strange to me as dreams of distant spheres 
Or thoughts of Heaven we weep at. Nature’.s lute 
Sounds on, behind this door so closely shut, 

A strange wild music to the prisoner’s ears, 

Dilated by the distance, till the brain 
Grows dim with fancies which it feels too fine, 
While ever, with a visionary pain, 

Past the precluded senses, sweep and shine 
Streams, forests, glades, and many a golden train 
Of sunlit hills transfigured to Dixinc. 


When I attain to utter forth in verse 

Some inward thought, my soul throbs audibly 

Along my pulses, yearning to be free 

And something farther, fuller, higher, rehearse, 

T'o the individual, true, and the universe, 

In consummation of right harmony . 

But, like a wind-exposed distorted tree, 

We are blown against for ever by the curse 

Which breathes through nature. Oh, the world is weak, 

The effluence of each is false to all. 

And what we best conceive we fail to speak. 

Wait, soul, until thine ashen garments fall. 

And then resume thy broken strains, and seek 
Fit peroration without let or thrall. 

M 
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tSTtoo 

H. B. 

I. 

The shadow of her face upon the wall 
May take your memory to the perfect Greek, 

But when you front her, you would call the cheek 
Too full, sir, for your models, if withal 
That bloom it wears could leave you critical, 

And that smile reaching toward the rosy streak ; 

For one who smiles so, has no need to speak 
'Fo lead your thoughts along, as steed to stall. 

A smile that turns the sunny side o’ the heart 
On all the world, as if herself did win 
By what she lavished on an open mart ! 

Let no man call the liberal sweetness, sin, - • 

For friends may whisper as they stand apart, 

‘ Mcthinks there's still some warnuT place uithm, 

A. B. 

n. 

Her azure eyes, dark lashes hold in fee ; 

Her fair superfluous ringlets without check 
Drop after one another down her neck, 

As many to each check as you might see 
Green leaves to a wild rose , this sign outw .inlly, 

And a like woman-covering seems to deck 
Her inner nature, for she will not fleck 
World’s sunshine with a finger. S\mpaliiy 
Must call her in Love’s name ! and then, I know, 

She rises up, and brightens as she -.hould, 

And lights her smile for comfort, and is slow 
In nothing of high-hearted fortitude. 

To smell this flower, come near it ! such can grow 
In that sole garden where Christ's brow' dropped blood. 
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£J3otmtaineer ano 39oet. 

The simple goatherd between Alp and sky, 
Seeing his shadow, in that aw'ful tryst, 

Dilated to a giant’s on the mist, 

Esteems not his own stature larger by 
The apparent image, but more patiently 
Strikes his staff down beneath his clenching fist, 
While the snow-mountains lift their amethyst 
And sapphire crowns of splenilour, far and nigh. 
Into the air around him. Learn fiom hence 
Meek morals, all ye poets that pursue 
Your way still onward up to eminence 
Ye are not great because creation di ew 
Large revelations round your earliest sense. 

Nor bright because God’s glory shines for you. 


tHIje Poet. 

The poet hath the child’s sight in his breast 
And sees all new. What oftenest he has viewed, 
He views with the first glory. Fair and good 
I’all never on him, at the fairest, best. 

But stand before him holy and undressed 
In week-day false conventions, such as would 
I >rag other men down from the altitude 
Of primal types, too early dispossessed. 

Wily, God would tire of all His heavens, as soon 
As thou, O godlike, childlike poet, didst 
Of daily and nightly sights of sun and moon ! 

And therefore hath He set thee in the midst 
Where men may hear thy wonder’s ceaseless tune 
And praise His world for ever, as thou bidst. 
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©iram Potoers' (Srecft 

They say Ideal beauty cannot enter 

The house of anguish. On the threshold stands 

An alien Image with enshackled hands, 

Called the (ireek Slave ! as if the artist meant her 
(That pas'iionless perfection which he lent her, 
Shadowed not darkened where the sill expands) 

To so confront man’s crimes in different lands 
With man’s ideal sense. Pierce to the centre, 

Art’s fiery finger ! and break up ere long 
The serfdom of this world ! appeal, fair stone, 

From God's pure heights of beauty against man’s wrong 1 
Catch up in thy divine face, not alone 
Fast griefs but w'est, and strike and shame the strong, 
By thunders of white silence, overthrown. 


Hife. 

Each creature holds an insular point in space ; 

Yet what man stirs a finger, breathes a sound, 

But all the multitudinous beings round 
In all the countless worlds with time and place 
For their conditions, down to the central base, 
Thrill, haply, in vibration and rebound. 

Life answering life across the vast profound, 

In full antiphony, by a common grace? 

I think this sudden joyaunce which illumes 
A child’s mouth sleeping, unaw'are may run 
From some soul newly loosened from earth’s tombs; 
I think this passionate sigh, which half-begun 
I stifle back, may reach and stir the plumes 
Of God’s calm angel standing in the sun. 
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JLoue. 

We cannot live, except thus nuitually 
We alternate, aware or unaware, 

The reflex act of life : and when we bear 
Our virtue outward most impulsively, 

Most full of invocation, and to be 
Most instantly compellant, certes there 
We live most life, whoever breathes most air 
And counts his dying years by sun and sea ; 

But when a soul, by choice and conscience, doth 
I'hrow out her full force on another soul, 

The conscience and the concent! ation both 
Make mere life, Love. For Life in perfect whole 
And aim consummated, is Love in sooth, 

As nature's magnet-heat rounds pole with pole. 


iJprahen anu Cartij. 

* And theie was silence in heaven for the space of half an hour." 

Revelation. 

CjOD, who with thunders and great voices kept 
Beneath Thy throne, and stars most silver-paced 
Along the inferior gyres, and open-faced 
Melodious angels round, — canst intercept 
Music with music, — yet, at will, hast swept 
All back, all back, (said he in Patmos placed) 

To fill the heavens with silence of the waste 
Which lasted half an hour ! — lo, I who have wept 
All day and night, beseech Thee by my tears. 

And by that dread response of curse and groan 
Men alternate across these hemispheres. 

Vouchsafe us such a half-hour’s hush alone, 

In compensation for our stormy years ; 

As heaven has paused from song, let earth from moan I 
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Projspcct. 

Me'IIIINKS nvc; do as fietlul children do, 

3 ^calling their faces on the window-pane 
To sigh the glass dim with their own breath’s ‘>tain, 
And shut the sky and landscape from their view . 
And thus, alas, since God the maker drew 
A mystic separation 'twixt those twain, 

T'he life beyond us, and our souls in pain, 

We miss the prospect which we are called unto 
by grief we are fools to use. Be still and stiong, 

O man, my brother ! hold thy sobbing breath, 

And keep thy soul’s large window pure from wrong. 
That so, as life's appointment issu<*th. 

Thy vision may be clear to watch along 
The sunset consummation-lights of death. * 


Stuart TBoptJ.* 

HIS BLINDNFSS. 

God would not let the spheric lights accost 
This God-loved man, and bade the earth stand off 
With all her beckoning hills whose golden stuff 
Under the feet of the royal sun is cios'^ed. 

• To whom was inscn!)ecl, in giatcful afiection, my itoem of 
‘ Cyprus Wine.' There comes a moment in life when even gratitude 
and affection turn to pain, as they do now with me. 'J'his excellent 
and learned man, enthusiastic for the good and the beautiful, and one 
of the most simple and upright of human beings, passed out of his 
long darkness through death in the summer of 1848 ; Dr Adam 
Clarke’s daughter and biographer, Mrs. Smith (happier in this than 
the ab.sent), fulfilling a doubly filial duty as she sate by the death-bed 
of her father’.s friend and hers. 
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Vet such things were to him not wholly lost, — 
Permitted, with his wandtTing eyes light-proof, 

To catch fair visions rendered full enough 
By many a ministrant accomplished ghost, — 

Still seeing, to sounds of softly-turned book-leaves, 
Sappho’s crown-rose, and Meleager’s spring, 

And Gregory’s starlight on Greek-burnished eves : 

Till Sensuous and Unsensuous seemed one thing. 
Viewed from one level, — earth’s reapers at the sheaves 
Scarce plainer than Heaven’s angels on the wing. 




Stuart 13opl?. 

HIS DEATH, 1848. 

Bkloved friend, who living many years 
With sightless eyes raised vainly to the sun 
Didst learn to keep thy patient soul in tune 
'To visible nature’s elemental cheers ! 

God has not caught thee to new hemispheres 
Because thou w ast aweary of this one ; - 
I think thine angel’s patience first was done, 
And that he spake out with celestial tears, 

‘ Is it enough, dear God? then lighten so 
This soul that smiles in darkness ! ’ 

Steadfast friend, 

Who never didst my heart or life misknow, 
Nor cither’s faults loo keenly apprehend, — 
How can 1 wonder when I see thee go 
To join the Dead found faithful to the end ? 
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^tuact ’Bopa. 

LEGACIES. 

Three gifts the Dying left me.—i^ischyliis, 

And Gregory Nazianzen, and a clock 
Chiming the gradual hours out like a flock 
Of stars whose motion is melodious. 

The books were tho^e I used to read from, thus 
Assisting my dear teacher’s soul to unlock 
The darkness of his eyes ; now, mine they mock, 
Blinded in turn by tears , now, murmurous 
Sad echoes of my young voice, years agone 
Entoning from these leaves the Grecian phrase, 
Return and choke my utterance. liooks, he down 
In silence on the shelf there, within gaze ; 

And thou, clock, striking the hour’s pulses on, 
Chime m the day which ends these parting-days I 


THEENDt 
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